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DEVOTED TO INVESTIGATIVE STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF COMMUNICATIONS 


FALL 1950 


You Can't Edit a Magazine 
By Arithmetic 


The editor of the Saturday Evening Post, in the annual Kansan 
Board dinner address at the University of Kansas,* discusses the 
relationship between surveys and policy in the editing process. 
Readership studies are “enormously helpful,” he says, but often 
the editor “must fly in the face of known popular appeal.” 


BY BEN HIBBS 


IN THE LATE SPRING OF 1942, SOON 
after the new editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post and his staff had changed 
the external appearance of the maga- 
zine and were still floundering around 
with some even more important inter- 
nal remodeling, the president of our 
company received an indignant letter 
from a Philadelphia Brahmin. He be- 
gan his epistle rather mildly by calling 
me “a disgusting young upstart and a 
barbarian from the western frontier”— 
and then went on from there. 

I had, he said, sullied the name of 
Benjamin Franklin. Judging from the 
way he called upon the Deity to punish 
me for my crimes, I gather that I also 
had outraged the Holy Trinity. The net 


*Delivered May 12, 1950. A summary of the 
main points in the address was given at the 
AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA convention in Madison, 
Wisconsin, August 28, 1950, by Day Edgar, assis- 
tant to the editor of the Post. Mr. Edgar repre- 
sented Mr. Hibbs in accepting for the Post 
ASJSA’s citation for “distinguished service’’ in 
the field of journalism. 
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of it was that I had destroyed a great 
magazine. 

“Within a year,” the Philadelphia 
Brahmin predicted flatly, “the Saturday 
Evening Post will disappear from the 
American scene.” As for the editor, he 
said: callously, getting his agricultural 
terms slightly twisted, that young jack- 
anapes could “go back to Kansas and 
punch sheep.” 

Consequently, it gives me a rather 
smug sense of satisfaction to come back 
to Kansas—eight years later—not to 
punch sheep, but to punch the bag with 
a group of K. U. journalists and with 
the old friends of my Kansas news- 
paper days. 

If I talk largely in terms of magazine 
work, it is because I have been away 
from the newspaper field for 21 years 
and prefer to stay within the bound- 
aries that I know best. But the basic 
principles of editing are pretty much 
the same in newspaper work and in the 
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magazine field. The matter of public re- 
sponsibility is identical. The matter of 
character applies to both. 


My subject may sound to you as if I 
am declaring war on the business office, 
but such is not the case. In our offices, 
the principle of editorial independence 
was firmly established so long ago—by 
such giants as Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
George Horace Lorimer and Edward 
Bok—that it is rarely even discussed 


these days. Once in a great while, to be . 


sure, we do have a pitched battle with 
some advertiser or advertising agent 
who wants to have a voice in some 
purely editorial matter. It doesn’t hap- 
pen often, for national advertisers these 
days have been pretty well educated to 
the fundamental truth that editorial in- 
dependence is one of the cornerstones 
of a vital, interesting publication; and 
that’s the kind of medium in which the 
advertiser wants to place his copy. It’s 
just a matter of sound business with 
him. 

On the infrequent occasions, how- 
ever, when we do have such a battle, 
we win because we must. We can’t af- 
ford to jeopardize a circulation of 4,- 
000,000 and a gross annual advertising 
revenue of $60,000,000 to humor one 
fractious advertiser. Entirely aside from 
the matter of public trust, it is simply 
good business for an editorial staff to 
stand on its own legs and to know its 
own soul. 


But that isn’t my subject. It refers, 
rather, to the trend which is growing up 
in this country of trying to edit by a 
mathematical formula. The theory is 
that you find out, by surveys and sam- 
pling methods, what the public wants 
and then edit accordingly. I flatly don’t 
believe in the second half of that tech- 
nique. 

Let me say at the outset that we do 
make readership surveys by the most 
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improved methods, and we find them 
highly useful. Twice a month—24 
times a year—the interviewers of Na- 
tional Analysts, the subsidiary com- 
pany which does all such survey work 
for the Curtis Publishing Company, go 
into the field with copies of the current 
Post in their hands and find out just - 
what our readers have read in that is- 
sue, and how they liked what they read. 
The sample of readers for any given 
issue surveyed is scientifically balanced 
geographically and in many other ways. 

Consequently, 24 times a year a copy 
of the Post comes to my desk with 
every story, article and item in the mag- 
azine tagged with an adhesive stamp on 
which readership percentages are writ- 
ten. These figures are broken down into 
age groups and into male and female 
readers. Thus we have before us con- 
stantly a statistical picture of what our 
audience is reading most avidly. 

We know, of course, that there is a 
factor of error in such figures, but we 
have good reason to believe that our 
surveys are accurate within 3 or 4 per- 
cent, and that’s close enough for our 
purposes. We are interested primarily 
in broad shifts in reading trends, and in 
what techniques of writing, editing, 
titling and illustration increase reader- 
ship substantially. Our surveys give us 
this information, and an error factor of 
3 or 4 percent is not important. 


Yi THE NET OF ALL THIS IS THAT A 
magazine editor no longer has to fly en- 
tirely by the seat of his pants. 

Let me give you a couple of exam- 
ples: When we overhauled and remod- 
eled the Post eight years ago, we were 
subjected to a steady drum-fire of the 
most drastic kind of criticism for 
months on end. We received literally 
mail-bags full of letters condemning us 
for altering a historic old publication. 
The ratio of letters, as I recall it, was 
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about 85 percent disapproving to 15 
percent approving. 


Now, I have never trusted the daily 
mail as an index of public opinion, and 
so within a couple of weeks we had 
interviewers in the field finding out 
what the readers really thought about 
our remodeling job. Presently, the re- 
sults began to come in, and we were 
relieved and gratified to find that the 
ratio was almost reversed. About 75 
percent of the readers emphatically ap- 
proved what we had done, some 5 per- 
cent were neutral and about 20 percent 
were against us. 


We went ahead—applying refine- 
ments to the new pattern, of course, but 
retaining its fundamentals—and within 
eight months the storm of abuse had 
died away, circulation was showing a 
healthy rise and the intensity of read- 
ership, as indicated by our semi-month- 
ly surveys, was climbing sharply. 

Another example: If, during the war, 
I had believed the social conversation 
of friends and others with whom I 
came in contact, I should have come to 
the conclusion that people didn’t want 
to read about the war in their maga- 
zines. Time after time, people would 
say to me: “Won’t it be wonderful 
when this terrible war is over and we 
don’t have to read about it any more?” 
Yet our surveys showed that in every 
single issue of the Post between March 
1942, when I became editor, and the 
dropping of the bomb on Hiroshima, 
some war article was by far the best- 
read feature in the magazine. More- 
over, the general level of readership on 
war articles was substantially above 
that of every other category of material 
—above fiction, above everything. 
People simply didn’t mean what they 
said in casual conversation; the war 
was the biggest story of all time, it was 
close to the lives of everyone, and vir- 
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tually everyone read about it avidly, 
week after week, for three and a half 
years. Our surveys gave us the courage 
to do what we should do: Cover the 
war thoroughly and _ conscientiously 
with a corps of the best correspondents 
we could hire. 

Our surveys have been useful to us in 
dozens of ways. We have been able, for 
example, to measure the impact of cer- 
tain types of titles, subtitles and illus- 
trations. We now know beyond doubt 
that photographs, used as illustrations 
for articles, are far more potent in in- 
creasing readership than drawings, and 
as a result we use photos for non-fiction 
material if it is humanly possible to get 
them, even at great expense. Yet just 
the reverse is true with fiction; our at- 
tempt to illustrate serial stories with 
full-color posed photographs was not 
successful. We are also now able to 
prove, statistically, the readership value 
of the human interest factor in even a 
serious article on foreign affairs. The 
old rule of thumb of the weekly news- 
paper editor that people are the most 
interesting objects on earth applies with 
equal cogency to the national magazine. 

Yet despite all this help we get from 
readership surveys, I think the greatest 
folly an editor could commit would be 
to follow such indices too slavishly. He 
shouldn’t start turning cartwheels and 
jumping through hoops every time the 
index turns up or down on certain 
types of material. You can’t edit a 
magazine by arithmetic. 


READERSHIP STUDIES ARE ILLUMI- 
nating and enormously helpful, but 
there are times—and these times come 
almost every week—when an editor 
must fly in the face of known popular 
appeal if he is to maintain the character 
and responsibility of his publication. 
For example, if our only objective were 
to achieve the highest readership figure 
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on every feature in the magazine, we 
would probably fill our article space 
with Hollywood personalities, sports 
pieces, articles on mountain climbing 
and other adventurous experiences, bi- 
ographical sketches of eccentric and 
colorful people, and so on—to the ex- 
clusion of more serious articles on na- 
tional and world affairs. 


If we did so, we would quickly de- 
stroy our most valuable asset, the char- 
acter of the magazine. Eventually, we 
would lose those readers who want 
something they can get their teeth into. 
Don’t misunderstand me: I think there 
is a legitimate place for Hollywood 
copy, sports articles, mountain climb- 
ing and other escape reading in a mag- 
azine such as the Post. But there is such 
a thing as balance. And balance is one 
of the important facets of magazine 
character. 


Yet, as important as balance is, there 
are other matters of responsibility and 
character which place a greater strain 
on the editorial conscience, if any. I 
doubt that there is any more keenly 
competitive business in the world than 
the publishing of national magazines; 
and when you are involved in this bat- 
tle day after day, you are always con- 
fronted by the temptation to base your 
decisions on what theatrical people call 
box-office—the chance to sell seats at 
your show. 


Even in the simple matter of accu- 
racy, an editor occasionally is tempted 
to take the easy course. For example, a 
sensational article about some event or 
situation in some far corner of the 
world comes in from an author of 
whom we know little, or, perhaps, of 
whom we know too much. It makes 
fascinating reading and doubtless would 
help sell copies. If it contains inaccu- 
racies, or even if the whole thing should 
be a fake, perhaps not one reader in 
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100,000 would ever know the differ- 
ence. The temptation is to buy and pub- 
lish it without looking too closely into 
the facts or the author’s qualifications. 
But you can’t do that and keep faith 
with your readers. Every year we turn 
down dozens of highly readable articles 
because we are suspicious and are un- 
able to authenticate the facts. 


Closely allied to accuracy is public 
responsibility. For instance, one of our 
star writers does a piece on legal-medi- 
cine—that is, the employment of med- 
ical science to help catch murderers 
and other criminals. A doctor who is an 
authority in this field says to our writer: 
“If I were running a school for mur- 
derers, I could tell them many things to 
do and not to do to enable them to es- 
cape detection.” Then he proceeds to 
tell our man just what these things are, 
explicitly and in detail. The whole 
beautiful list of instructions to murder- 
ers turns up in the body of the article. 
It is a highly entertaining half page of 
copy—sure-fire box-office. The editor 
sees it and mentally says, “Good God!” 
Then he pauses and wonders a little if 
there really would be any harm in pub- 
lishing the doctor’s list of do’s and 
don’t’s to murderers. After all, Post 
readers are not potential killers. Then 
he remembers the “nut mail” that he 
gets from cranks week after week. His 
blue pencil hovers, reluctantly descends 
and strikes out the dangerous para- 
graphs. Is that carrying responsibility to 
the point of absurdity? I don’t think so. 

Incidentally, the above incident is 
quite true and happened just recently. 
You may have read this article in one 
of our December issues—minus the 
blueprint of how to bump somebody off 
without getting caught. And, by the 
way, don’t come around to me after the 
show, asking for a private look at this 
illuminating instruction sheet. If you 
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think I would trust such exciting infor- 
mation in the hands of this group— 
well, let’s not be ridiculous! 


Now AND THEN THERE IS AN UN- 
expected bonus in an editor’s decision 
to stand and deliver for the public good. 
In other words, the old copy books 
were right, and virtue does pay off— 
well . . . maybe, perhaps, sometimes 


During the first year of the war, 
Norman Rockwell came to me one day 
and asked that we commission him to 
paint, for the Post, his conception of 
the Four Freedoms. He wanted to in- 
terpret a group of four abstractions in 
human terms. 

The job would take, Norman said, 
from three to four months (actually it 
took six) and during that time we 
would be deprived of Rockwell cover 
pictures. I am sure I don’t have to tell 
this group how enormously popular 
Rockwell’s covers are; we knew exactly 
what we would get out of the human- 
interest, story-type covers that he could 
produce during that period. What we 
would get out of the Four Freedoms 
was strictly an unknown quantity. 

Yet I agreed with Norman that 
somebody should try to present the 
Four Freedoms in understandable, vis- 
ual, emotional terms, and I knew if 
anybody could do it Norman Rockwell 
could. My own feeling about the Four 
Freedoms was, and is, that they consti- 
tute a noble ideal toward which human- 
ity should strive. I had no notion that 
the winning of the war would automat- 
ically bring the Four Freedoms into be- 
ing throughout the world. I regarded 
them as a long-time objective, a promise 
and a hope for the future. 

In any event, we told Rockwell to go 
ahead. 

The result astonished us all. The pic- 
tures were published early in 1943, not 
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as covers but as inside features, and 
each was accompanied by a short article 
by some well-known writer, saying in 
words what Rockwell was saying on 
canvas. Requests to reprint flooded in 
from other publications. Various gov- 
ernment agencies and private organiza- 
tions made millions of reprints in the 
form of posters and plastered this coun- 
try and many other parts of the world 
with them. Subsequently, the Treasury 
Department took the original paintings 
on a tour of the nation, as the center- 
piece of a Post art show, and used them 
in selling millions of dollars worth of 
war bonds. Today, seven years after 
their appearance, we are still getting re- 
print requests. As it turned out, those 
pictures were perhaps the most popular 
feature we have ever published, with 
untold publicity value to the magazine. 
Moreover, I am proud of the job they 
did in crystallizing the essence of the 
American creed during the dark days 
of the war. 

Yet there was also a negative side. 
Some of our ultra-conservative readers 
were vastly annoyed. The Four Free- 
doms, it seemed, had been enunciated 
by a fellow named Franklin Roosevelt. 
Several readers urged grimly that we 
get Rockwell to do a Fifth Freedom— 
the “Freedom from Roosevelt.” More- 
over, the third Freedom, “Freedom 
from Want,” these unreconstructed 
souls assured us, was, as Roosevelt 
meant it, a Socialistic ideal. One cap- 
tain of industry went so far as to say, 
in so many words, that he regarded a 
certain amount of want as a good thing. 
It kept people working more earnestly. 
Every now and then we find a Post 
reader who is slightly to the right of 
King George III in his social thinking. 


YW OCCASIONALLY, AN ADVENTURE IN 
editing, a departure from formula, 
brings little except trouble. 
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Ever since 1946, when the pattern of 
Russian intransigence became obvious, 
the Post has published article after arti- 
cle reporting objectively, bluntly, the 
bewildering behavior of the Soviets 
throughout the world. I think we have 
done more than any other national 
magazine to give the American people 
an honest, but uncompromising, picture 
of the Russian menace. But in the late 
winter of 1947 we presented the other 
side. We published a series of articles 
by Edgar Snow which attempted to 
state the case as the Russians see it. 
The articles were so controversial that 
they provoked a violent debate in our 
own offices; some of my editorial asso- 
ciates turned handsprings of disap- 
proval. 


I decided to publish the articles be- 
cause I believed they presented infor- 
mation and a point of view to which 
the American public had not had due 
access—on what certainly was, and is, 
the most crucial issue in the world. The 
articles were in no sense a brief for 
Communism; they made no apology for 
totalitarianism and its brutalities; but if 
there is an even partial rationalization 
for the Russian point of view, it was to 
be found in Ed Snow’s discussion. I be- 
lieved it was high time that such an in- 
terpretation should be presented in a 
magazine of large circulation. I had 
some faint hope that the series might 
contribute something toward the win- 
ning of world peace, for which we all 
so devoutly hope. In defense of this 
naive notion, I can only say that in 
1947 a good many Americans still 
hoped that some workable pattern of 
cooperation between the East and the 
West could be contrived. 


I knew when we scheduled the Snow 
articles that we would be subjected to 
the most savage criticism, and we were. 
Despite our almost weekly denunciation 
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of Communism and all its works, we 
were now labeled a Communist publica- 
tion. The ruckus got into the newspa- 
pers, and the uproar went on for 
months. Finally, we rode out the storm, 
but I doubt that the articles did any 
real good. Even so, given the same set 
of circumstances, I'd do the same thing 
again. We failed, but we did make our 
try. 

If a magazine is to be alive and vital, 
the editorial staff must be willing to go 
out asking for trouble a good many 
times every year. Trouble is so com- 
monplace around our shop that our 
managing editor, Bob Fuoss, and I have 
developed a sad little morning ritual. 
Instead of saying good-morning as two 
pure and pious souls should, Bob says, 
with a gleam of anticipation in his eye, 
“Well, who’s going to sock us in the 
puss today?” I heave a sigh and say re- 
signedly, “God knows!” I come of Qua- 
ker ancestry and don’t relish fights. Bob 
is a heathen and does. 


Not so long ago we published a dev- 
astating article by Dave Wittels—who 
is, perhaps, our most accomplished 
hatchet man—exposing the careless 
manner in which drivers’ licenses are 
issued in many states, thereby contrib- 
uting to the ghastly toll of highway ac- 
cidents. Dave posed, under an assumed 
name, as a man seeking a driving li- 
cense, in each one of the 48 states. It 
was a monumental job, but he came up 
with some astonishing information on 
the really fantastic laxity of officials. 


We knew, when we published his 
article, that we would be abused by 
state officials. Our lawyers even told us 
that there was some possibility that 
Dave might be sent to jail for fraud. 
Since it was Dave who was endangered, 
I of course pounded the desk and, in 
the tradition of a famous city editor, 
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shouted, “They can’t hurt us!” Actually, 
Dave, who is a tough-minded ex-police 
reporter, listened carefully to the law- 
yers’. warnings, then said: “Nuts to 
that! Let’s publish it.” With a magnan- 
imous gesture of which I shall always 
be proud, I told him that if he went to 
jail I'd send him either a harmonica or 
a glass of blackberry jelly. He could 
take his choice. 

To date, however, Wittels is still at 
large. Two governors threatened to 
throw him in jail if he ever crossed the 
borders of their states, but thus far, 
happily, business hasn’t taken him into 
either of those commonwealths. At 
least partly as a result of our exposé, 
three states did tighten up their drivers’ 
license laws and the administration of 
them. Another result was that Dave got 
a nice boost in his fee for future 
articles. 


Wt ANY NATIONAL PUBLICATION DEAL- 
ing with topical matters must, I think, 
takes its chances with the libel laws 
now and then. By that, I don’t mean 
there is any excuse for carelessness, but 
I do mean that timidity has no place in 
an editor’s kit bag when a real issue is 
at stake. Hardly a week passes that we 
do not submit at least one manuscript 
to our lawyers. Sometimes the law boys 
tell us: “Well, you may very well get 
sued on this one, but if you do we think 
we can defend you successfully.” Fre- 
quently, when we get that kind of an- 
swer, we go ahead—if the article is 
really important. And we do get sued, 
on the average, 10 or a dozen times a 
year. Defending these suits is expensive, 
but we consider it a legitimate expense 
in the business of magazine publishing. 
And we rarely lose, because we always 
try to have our facts nailed down and 
clinched. 

Actually, however, the matter of 
building character into a national pub- 
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lication depends more often on plain 
hard work than it does legal battles. 
Very few people with whom I talk have 
any conception of the amount of time 
and work that is invested in the aver- 
age magazine article. We have a num- 
ber of writers on exclusive contract, 
and in no case does the contract call for 
more than twelve articles a year. Most 
contracts are written for 10 articles a 
year, and unless a man is unusually 
quick on his feet it makes him hump to 
produce 10 or 12 articles annually. 
Usually the writer, after he has done his 
research, ends up with four or five 
times as much material as he can put 
into a 5,000-word article. He has inter- 
viewed scores of people, some of them 
quite uselessly—but you never know 
where some particularly nice crumb of 
information will be picked up. Often he 
has traveled hundreds, sometimes thou- 
sands, of miles. But that’s what makes 
a magazine piece good—to get all the 
information available and then use the 
cream of it for your article. 


Recently we published a five-part se- 
ries of articles on one of our greatest 
social problems, divorce. The articles 
were easy to read, and I presume most 
people thought they were easy to get 
and write. Actually, what happened 
was this: 


In the autumn of 1948, a professor 
of sociology at a well-known university 
came to us and said that he wanted to 
make a study of divorce, the reasons 
behind it and the results, the aftermath 
—by the case history methods. But he 
had no funds. Would we be willing to 
finance this piece of research work if, 
in return, we received exclusive right 
to the material for publication pur- 
poses? We investigated, found that he 
had an excellent reputation in his field, 
and put up several thousand dollars for 
the job. He and his crew of graduate 
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students and clerical help and inter- 
viewers worked for six months, gather- 
ing information and compiling and tab- 
ulating the results. At that point, we 
brought our own writer into the project, 
and he worked for another six months. 
He went back over much of the ground 
that the professional interviewers had 
covered, talking with the divorced peo- 
ple, getting the human interest touches 
and the atmosphere and feeling that the 
sociologists had missed. Eventually, he 
turned in eight articles. They were good, 
but that was too much divorce even for 
a weekly magazine. We sent him back 
to his typewriter to sweat the eight arti- 
cles down to five. That took more time. 
But the five were just what we wanted, 
and we bought and published them this 
past winter—18 months after the proj- 
ect was originated. The readership was 
phenomenally high on the whole series, 
and the articles sold copies like crazy. 

Yes, my friends, despite all the virtu- 
ous talk I have inflicted upon you, I am 
interested in selling copies. I have to be. 
After all, the solvency of a publication 
is not only nice, it is rather urgent. 


Wf THUS FAR, I HAVE LIMITED MY RE- 
marks largely to the more serious side 
of magazine editing. But the Post, and 
most other general magazines, also de- 
vote a large amount of space to enter- 
tainment—to fun, to excitement, to 
laughter. The more lofty critics of 
American mores call this escape read- 
ing, and they say it with a sneer. I 
don’t object to the word escape. I do 
object to the sneer. 

If Mark Twain were living today, I 
fancy these same critics would call him 
an escape writer. Yet a good many 
people, in retrospect, think Mark Twain 
did a pretty good job for his country— 
and for the world. Not long ago, a 
serious-minded public man surprised me 
by saying: “Thank God for Tugboat 
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Annie. She helps a lot of us to keep our 
sanity.” 

That’s the way I feel about the light- 
er side of the general magazine. After 
all, life isn’t composed entirely of the 
H-bomb, Joe Stalin and John L. Lewis 
—although at times it may seem like it. 


Besides, good entertainment does 
help sell copies of the Post—15 cents 
each Wednesday on all newsstands. 


In concluding, I want to tell you a 
little story—a true story of one of our 
associate editors. Some of you upper- 
classmen may be worrying about your 
careers, wondering whether there is a 
place for you in journalism. I am not 
going to tell you that finding jobs is the 
easiest thing in the world these days; I 
am acutely aware that the field is more 
crowded than it was in the golden ’20s 
when I finished school. 


But I think the story of Ernest 
Hauser may lift your hearts and give 
you courage. Ernest was born into a 
Jewish family in Germany shortly be- 
fore the beginning of World War I and 
grew up in the turbulent era that fol- 
lowed that great conflict in his country. 
His father was a distinguished lawyer, a 
supreme court justice in the old Weimar 
republic, and, although Ernest had no 
liking for the law, his father sent him to 
law school. He took degrees from two 
universities and began the practice of 
law not long before the rise of Hitler. 


When the Nazis took over in 1933, 
Ernest was convinced that they meant 
what they said about the Jews—and fled 
his native country. He went to Switzer- 
land and got a job on a newspaper. 
(He had decided that this was the time 
to break with his profession as well as 
his country.) Before long the Swiss 
paper sent him to China as foreign cor- 
respondent. He was an excellent linguist 
in several European languages, but at 
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the time he left Germany he didn’t 
know a word of English. 

In Shanghai he fell in with a colony 
of American and British journalists, 
and then and there he decided that one 
day he would go to America and be- 
come a magazine writer. He began to 
pick up a little English. 

Eventually, he did go to New York, 
and by this time he was speaking and 
writing understandable English, al- 
though his idiom was still pretty awk- 
ward. He sold a little stuff here and 
there and presently landed a job, small 
at first, with Reader’s Digest. In the 
meantime the war had started, and in 
due course the Digest sent him back to 
China as its Chungking correspondent. 
His contract permitted him to sell arti- 
cles to other magazines as well as the 
Digest, and the Post bought several 
pieces from him. In 1943, his contract 
with the Digest expired, and as we had 
just moved our Chungking man to In- 
dia, I hired Ernest to represent us in 
the Chinese wartime capital. At this 
point, I had never met him; I made the 
. deal with him by wireless. 


Wt EVERY ARTICLE WE RECEIVED FROM 
him was better than the previous one. 
Stationed 11,000 miles from the home 
office, he watched what we did to his 
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copy and profited enormously by it. By 
the spring of 1944, he was doing so well 
that I brought him home for a couple 
of months and then sent him to Eng- 
land to go into Europe with our troops 
on D-Day. His stories from Europe 
were superb—so expertly written by this 
time that we hardly had to touch a pen- 
cil to his copy. Mind you, this was just 
11 years after he fled his native Ger- 
many knowing not a word of English. 


Ernest is still in Europe, one of the 
finest foreign correspondents we have 
ever had. Somewhere along the way he 
had become an American citizen, had 
risen to the rank of associate editor and 
had acquired a beautiful wife who 
owned a jeep and is an accomplished 
secretary and typist. (Europeans are 
practical people when it comes to af- 
fairs of the heart.) 

Remember that this all happened, not 
in the lush ’20s but in the depression 
years of the °30s and the difficult period 
of World War II. I have told you 
Ernest’s story, baldly and simply, but I 
think it means something. I think it 
means that there is still a place in our 
chosen profession for the man who is 
willing to work long, sweaty hours, and 
on whose shoulders perches the little 
devil of ambition. 


“As newspaper people, we all have a double aim: To deliver the news in 
such a way that people will be truly interested in it, will understand it, and 
will believe it. And the other objective is to assure the greatest possible 


reader traffic for each advertisement. 
. we must try to find out how we can 


“To achieve these objectives, . . 


get more readers to spend more time on their newspapers, and we must 
seek to achieve this without adding financial burdens to an already encum- 
bered publishing industry. In helping to solve these problems, research has 
a definite role to play.”—Ra.pu D. Casey, director of School of Journal- 
ism, University of Minnesota, in address before Oregon Newspaper Pub- 


lishers’ Association. 


Impact: A New Method 
For Evaluating Advertising* 


BY GEORGE GALLUP 


Twenty years ago the QUARTERLY published an article by Dr. 
Gallup on “A Scientific Method for Determining Reader-Inter- 
est.” He now describes a new technique which he predicts will 
change the character of advertising as much in the next 20 years 


as the readership method has changed it in the last 20. 


¥> IN ITS MARCH 1930 ISSUE THIS MAG- 
azine published an article which de- 
scribed a new method for ascertaining 
reader interest in the editorial and ad- 
vertising content of a newspaper.’ I 
happened to be the author and the pro- 
cedure was one which I happened to 
devise in the course of looking for an 
acceptable subject for a doctor’s thesis 
at the University of Iowa. 


Twenty years have elapsed since that 
article was written—ample time to ap- 
praise the method and to judge its mer- 
its and to see its limitations. Few will 
deny that the readership method repre- 
sented an important step forward. Its 
wide use both here and abroad attests 
to its value. 


The ANPA’s Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading, using this method, 
has had great influence on the editorial 
and advertising departments of newspa- 
pers. But it is in the field of magazine 


*This article is the outgrowth of a talk deliv- 
ered at the Fifth Annual Conference on Public 
Opinion Research, held at Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Ill., June 15-20, 1950. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by the American Association 
for Public Opinion Research and the World As- 
sociation for Public Opinion Research. 

1 George Gallup, “‘A Scientific Method for De- 
termining Reader-Interest,"””, JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TerRLy, VII (March 1930), 1—13. 
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advertising that the readership method 
has had its most extensive use. 

When the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
article appeared the readership method 
had not yet been applied to the content 
of magazines, both editorial and adver- 
tising. It was the nation-wide study of 
four weeklies—Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Literary Digest and Liberty— 
which brought the method to the atten- 
tion of the advertising and magazine 
publishing worlds. 

A year later, Dr. Daniel Starch 
launched his advertising rating service 
—a service which has been widely used 
by advertising agencies and advertisers 
to measure the size of audiences 
reached by specific advertisements and 
as a guide in the preparation of new 
campaigns. 

The readership method has brought 
many improvements in advertising tech- 
niques. If anyone is in doubt on this 
point he should examine the advertising 
appearing in such magazines as the Sat- 
urday Evening Post or Collier’s in the 
year 1932, and then compare this ad- 
vertising with that appearing in the 
same magazine in the year 1950. 

The changes have followed so closely 
the findings of the first copy technique 
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analyses made by the writer that the 
character of advertising 20 years later 
could have been predicted with almost 
perfect accuracy in 1932. 


In that year the writer was lured 
from the teaching of journalism into the 
greener pasture of advertising. At the 
invitation of Raymond Rubicam I 
joined the firm of Young & Rubicam 
with the assignment to set up the first 
full-fledged copy research department 
in an advertising agency. 

Working closely with the copy and 
art departments this new department 
set out to answer dozens of questions 
which almost daily confronted the 
members of the creative division of this 
agency. What could we learn about the 
stopping power of different types of 
illustrations, different kinds of head- 
lines? What could we find out about the 
attention value of space, of color? 
What about the many different copy 
approaches to an advertising problem? 

By the process of factor analysis? we 
were able to isolate and weigh scores of 
factors and to work out certain oper- 
ating principles which would increase 
the effectiveness of advertising in re- 
spect to attention and reading. As the 
results of these studies were made avail- 
able to the copy and art departments of 
this agency, findings could be applied to 
new campaigns which in turn could be 
measured to see if any improvement 
had resulted. 


V> WHILE THIS WORK WAS GOING FOR- 
ward it became evident that the reader- 
ship method provided a highly accurate 
procedure for studying two aspects of 
advertising effectiveness—the number 
of readers stopped by a given advertise- 
ment and the number of readers who 


2 By factor analysis the author means a sub- 
jective analysis of identifiable variables and not 
the statistical procedure as developed by L. L. 
Thurstone. 
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were sufficiently interested to lead them 
into reading all or part of the copy 
story. But other factors of equal or 
greater importance were unmeasured. 

For example, the readership method 
provided only an inadequate measure- 
ment of the “depth” of impression left 
by a single advertisement. Nor did this 
procedure provide a reliable indication 
of the registration of the name of the 
product or of the advertiser’s name, the 
registration of the sales or copy mes- 
sage, and the conviction or urge to buy 
which the advertisement left in the mind 
of the reader. 


This, as I said earlier, was evident 
from the very beginning of this re- 
search. But while the invention of the 
readership approach should be put in 
the happy thought department, the 
search for a reliable and practical meth- 
od for measuring these other important 
aspects of advertising effectiveness was 
a long and arduous one which took 
some 14 years of time, and many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of Young 
& Rubicam’s money. 


In the course of this 14-year search, 
every widely used method of copy test- 
ing was fully explored. An exhaustive 
study was made of coupons. Consumer 
jury tests were examined carefully. 
Sales tests were undertaken to see if 
they could answer the questions raised 
by the creative department. Much ex- 
perimental work was done with an eye 
camera and with the Ruckmick affecto- 
meter, a gadget operating on the prin- 
ciple of the lie detector. At one stage 
we set up five research centers in as 
many cities to explore the problem of 
penetration and comprehension of the 
copy story in test advertisements. To do 
this a number of improvements were 
made on the readership method. 

Out of all this research emerged the 
“impact method,” which, I am bold 
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enough to say, will change the charac- 
ter of advertising as much in the next 
20 years as the readership method has 
in the last 20. 

The impact method relies largely up- 
on “recall” and “aided recall,” whereas 
the readership method leaned heavily 
upon “recognition.” These basic mental 
processes were the subject of many 
studies by psychologists in the 1900 to 
1925 era and the wonder is that the ex- 
perimenters failed to see how these 
mental processes could be harnessed to 
provide a service of practical and con- 
tinuing value to advertisers. 


W> THERE HAVE BEEN TWO STAGES IN 
the development of the impact method. 
The first concentrated on the pre-testing 
of advertisements. Experimental work 
began in 1945 and required the produc- 
tion of a magazine which could be used 
for the specific purpose of pre-testing. 
The magazine that was developed was 
called “New World” and in appearance 
resembled Life. Editorial material in 
the magazine was borrowed from a Ca- 
nadian magazine by the same name. 
Some 16 to 20 full-page advertisements 
could be included in this magazine 
easily. Since they were printed by offset 
there was no need to makes plates espe- 
cially for “New World.” 

Advertisements to be pre-tested were 
stapled into this magazine. Interviewers 
distributed copies to a selected group of 
respondents. The latter were told that 
“New World” was an _ experimental 
magazine and that they should read it 
in the same manner that they would 
read any magazine. If the advertise- 
ments interested them, they should read 
them; if they didn’t, they were told to 
pass them by just as they would if they 
were reading any other magazine. 

The interviewer called the next day. 
Before the magazine was opened he put 
the respondent through a long quiz to 
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see what editorial and advertising mat- 
ter the respondent could recall. A list of 
all advertisements in the magazine was 
then shown to the respondent in the 
“aided recall” section of the test, and he 
was asked to tell the interviewer every 
one which he could remember. After 
this information was recorded, the in- 
terviewer put the respondent through a 
long catechism about each advertise- 
ment which the respondent claimed to 
have remembered. All of this informa- 
tion came with the magazine still 
closed. After this part of the test was 
completed, the respondent was then 
taken through the magazine in the 
usual readership procedure. But with 
this addition: A method had been 
worked out to get a “controlled” read- 
ership score rather than the usual score. 


At the same time that experiments 
were being made with “New World,” 
Dr. Claude Robinson, head of Opinion 
Research Corporation, was experiment- 
ing along similar lines with a magazine 
called “Space.” Before the next step was 
taken in developing the impact method, 
Dr. Robinson joined forces with us. 


The pre-testing of advertising by the 
impact method has proved practical and 
reliable. Through this procedure it is 
possible to know before an advertise- 
ment appears in any magazine of large 
circulation approximately how many 
persons will retain the name of the ad- 
vertiser or the product advertised, and 
what message or sales points will get 
across to them. Moreover, evidence on 
the buying urge created by the adver- 
tising can be obtained. In addition, with 
the use of control ads, it is possible to 
know how many persons will see the ad- 
vertisement, how many will read it, and 
what part of the advertisement will be 
read. 

In short, by this method it is possible 
to answer almost any question which an 
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advertiser might wish to ask about a 
specific advertisement before a dollar is 
spent on advertising space. The chief 
drawback is that this system of testing 
is fairly expensive. An advertisement 
must be produced in final form and 
enough copies printed to use for testing 
purposes in the pre-test magazine. In- 
terviewing requires highly skilled per- 
sons, and unless several ads can be 
tested at the same time, the cost is likely 
to be high. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence clearly shows that some adver- 
tisers, in terms of impact, get 10 to 15 
times as much for each advertising dol- 
lar spent as do their competitors using 
the same magazines. With the differen- 
tial between the best and poorest being 
as great as it is, it is safe to predict that 
the day will come when virtually all na- 
tional campaigns will be pre-tested. 


VW? THE MOST VALUABLE USE OF COPY 
research data has come through factor 
analysis. Study of factors present in the 
advertisements which score highest in 
any respect, or lowest, helps to answer 
the question as to why one advertise- 
ment is better than another, and points 
to principles of behavior which copy 
writers and art directors can exploit. 
One of the limitations of the pre-test 
system is that necessarily the number of 
advertisements tested is small. To do a 
reliable job of factor analysis, one must 
have data on hundreds of advertise- 
ments. And, since some product groups 
behave differently from others, one 
must have enough advertisements in 
each product group to be sure that find- 
ings are not based upon too few cases. 
With this in mind, experimental work 
was begun in the spring of 1949 to see 
if the impact procedure could be ap- 
plied to a regular copy of such maga- 
zines as the Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, McCall's, Ladies Home Journal 
and others. If the method could be ap- 
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plied to these magazines then it would 
be possible to accumulate impact scores 
on thousands of advertisements. Tests 
proved that this was possible, and in the 
fall of 1949 a service based upon the 
Impact method was launched. 

Many improvements in technique 
have been made during the year and un- 
doubtedly more will be made in the fu- 
ture. But at the time this article is being 
written, the basic interviewing proce- 
dure is as follows: 

1. Qualifying respondents. Before a 
respondent is interviewed on any maga- 
zine, he must first prove that he has 
read the issue in question by giving de- 
tails of at least one article or feature in 
this issue. 

2. Proved name recall. After the re- 
spondent has proved that he has read 
the issue in question, he is shown the 
names of all products advertised in full 
or double pages in the issue. Other 
product names, not advertised in the is- 
sue, are included to increase discrimi- 
nation. After he has listed those adver- 
tisements which he thinks he has seen, 
he is asked, in the case of each, to tell 
“what it looked like.” He must do this 
in enough detail to prove that he actu- 
ally did remember the advertisement in 
question. 

3. Idea registration. After the re- 
spondent has told what the advertise- 
ment “looked like” in as much detail as 
possible, he is then asked to tell all he 
possibly can about what the advertise- 
ment said—what its sales points or ar- 
guments were, what message the adver- 
tiser tried to get over, what reasons the 
advertisement gave for buying the prod- 
uct. In addition to this, the respondent 
is asked to tell what ideas he got out of 
the advertisement, what impression it 
left with him, what went through his 
mind while he looked at it. 

4. Buying urge. After these ques- 
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tions have been put to the respondent, 
he is asked if the advertisement made 
him want to do anything about it—buy 
the product, find out more about it, 
keep it in mind. 

5. Identification. Up to this point in 
the interview the magazine has re- 
mained closed. From now on testimony 
comes from the respondent with the 
magazine open. The usual readership 
data can be obtained or the process can 
be short-cut to include only those adver- 
tisements previously singled out. The 
respondent is asked in the case of each 
advertisement if this is the advertise- 
ment he had in mind when he gave his 
earlier testimony. He is also asked if he 
has seen this same advertisement before 
in any other magazine or newspaper. 
With this information it is possible to 
arrive at a “controlled recognition” 
score which is a more accurate meas- 
ure of attention value than the usual 
raw recognition score. 


6. Product use. Obviously it is im- 
portant to know whether the respondent 
is a user or a prospective buyer of the 
product being advertised, and questions 
designed to elicit this information are 
included. at the end of the interview 
along with others to determine the 
socio-economic status of the respondent. 


V> DURING THE PAST YEAR THREE MAG- 
azines have been studied in rotation: 
Life, Saturday Evening Post and Mc- 
Call's. Impact data on many hundreds 
of advertisements have been accumu- 
lated and subjected to factor analysis. 
Results of these studies have been given 
to clients in clinics held every four 
months. 


Of all facts gathered by this proce- 
dure, by far the most important is the 
“playback” of the advertiser’s message. 
By examining the “playback” it is easy 
to see whether the advertiser did a good 
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job or a poor job in getting over his 
sales story to the readers of the maga- 
zine in which his advertisement ap- 
peared. Often startling evidence is 
brought to light. In some instances 
readers not only fail to get any of the 
points stressed by the advertiser, but ac- 
tually come away with wrong impres- 
sions. 

Readers have no difficulty in playing 
back an advertisement which has made 
an impression upon them. In the case of 
some advertisements over 40 percent of 
the readers of a magazine have been 
able to prove that they have seen an 
advertisement—and this with the maga- 
zine closed—and have been able to play 
back the message the advertiser told in 
his copy. No differences have been 
found among educational groups in the 
ability to recall and to play back a copy 
story. Readers with only a grade school 
education play back as many advertise- 
ments as those with a college education. 


All playback data are reported ver- 
batim to advertisers. No attempt is 
made to code this testimony or to quan- 
tify it. Only proved name recall is 
scored and reported to advertisers. 

The impact method can be applied to 
any medium: radio, television, newspa- 
pers, bill boards, as well as to maga- 
zines. Work has already begun in these 
different fields and the evidence gath- 
ered to date indicates that the playback 
test can be as useful when used in con- 
nection with media other than maga- 
zines as with this latter medium. 


A lot is still to be learned, but 
even at this early stage it is clear that 
many advertisers must reorient their 
thinking if they are to get the most for 
their advertising dollars. Impact results 
are forcing a new conception of adver- 
tising effectiveness—effectiveness which 
places a premium upon ideas as op- 
posed to advertising gadgetry. 
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The "Gate Keeper": A Case Study 
In the Selection of News 


BY DAVID MANNING WHITE* 


In one of the first studies of its kind, all the wire stories used 
and all those rejected by a non-metropolitan newspaper over a 
seven-day period are classified by content, and the reasons given 
by the telegraph editor for his choices are analyzed. Dr. White 
is research professor of journalism at Boston University. 


@f IT WAS THE LATE KURT LEWIN, 
truly one of the great social scientists of 
our time, who applied the term “gate 
keeper” to a phenomenon which is of 
considerable importance to students of 
mass communications. In his last arti- 
cle,t before his untimely death, Dr. 
Lewin pointed out that the traveling of 
a news item through certain communi- 
cation channels was dependent on the 
fact that certain areas within the chan- 
nels functioned as “gates.” Carrying the 
analogy further, Lewin said that gate 
sections are governed either by impar- 
tial rules or by “gate keepers,” and in 
the latter case an individual or group is 
“in power” for making the decision be- 
tween “in” or “out.” 


To understand the functioning of the 
“gate,” Lewin said, was equivalent to 
understanding the factors which deter- 
mine the decisions of the “gate keep- 
ers,” and he rightly suggested that the 
first diagnostic task is the finding of the 
actual “gate keepers.” 

The purpose of this study is to ex- 


*The author acknowledges the suggestions of 
Dr. Wilbur Schramm during the preparation of 
this paper, also the assistance of Mr. Raymond 
F. Stewart. 

1 Lewin, Kurt, Channels of Group Life, Human 
Relations, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 145. 


amine closely the way one of the “gate 
keepers” in the complex channels of 
communication operates his “gate.” 
Wilbur Schramm made an observa- 
tion central to this whole study when 
he wrote that “no aspect of communi- 
cation is so impressive as the enormous 
number of choices and discards which 
have to be made between the formation 
of the symbol in the mind of the com- 
municator, and the appearance of a re- 
lated symbol in the mind of the receiv- 
er.”? To illustrate this in terms of a 
news story let us consider, for example, 
a Senate hearing on a proposed bill for 
federal aid to education. At the hear- 
ing there will be reporters from the va- 
rious press associations, Washington 
correspondents of large newspapers 
which maintain staffs in the capital, as 
well as reporters for local newspapers. 
All of these form the first “gate” in the 
process of communication. They have 
to make the initial judgment as to 
whether a story is “important” or not. 
One has only to read the Washington 
stories from two newspapers whose gen- 
eral editorial attitudes differ widely on 
such an issue as federal aid to education 


2 Schramm, Wilbur, Mass Communications, U. 
of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1949, p. 289. 
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to realize from the beginning of the 
process the “gate keepers” are playing 
an important role. The appearance of 
the story in the Chicago Tribune and 
the Chicago Sun-Times might well show 
some differences in treatment. It is ap- 
parent that even the actual physical 
event of the Senate hearing (which we 
might call the criterion event) is re- 
ported by two reporters in two differ- 
ent perceptual frameworks and that the 
two men bring to the “story” different 
sets of experience, attitudes and expec- 
tations. 


Thus a story is transmitted from one 
“gate keeper” after another in the chain 
of communications. From reporter to 
rewrite man, through bureau chief to 
“state” file editors at various press asso- 
ciation offices, the process of choosing 
and discarding is continuously taking 
place. And finally we come to our last 
“gate keeper,” the one to whom we turn 
for the purpose of our case study. This 
is the man who is usually known as the 
wire editor on the non-metropolitan 
newspaper. He has charge of the selec- 
tion of national and international news 
which will appear on the front and 
“jump” pages of his newspaper, and 
usually he makes up these pages. 


Our “gate keeper” is a man in his 
middle 40s, who after approximately 25 
years’ experience as a journalist (both 
as reporter and copy-editor) is now the 
wire editor of a morning newspaper of 
approximately 30,000 circulation in a 
highly industrialized mid-west city of 
100,000. It is his job to select from the 
avalanche of wire copy daily provided 
by the Associated Press, United Press 
and International News Service what 
30,000 families will read on the front 
page of their morning newspapers. He 
also copy-edits and writes the headlines 
for these stories. His job is similar to 
that which newspapermen throughout 
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the country hold in hundreds of non- 
metropolitan newspapers.* And in many 
respects he is the most important “gate 
keeper” of all, for if he rejects a story 
the work of all those who preceded him 
in reporting and transmitting the story 
is negated. It is understood, of course, 
that the story could have “ended” (in- 
sofar as its subsequent transmission is 
concerned) at any of the previous 
“gates.” But assuming the story has pro- 
gressed through all the “gates,” it is ob- 
vious that this wire editor is faced with 
an extremely complicated set of deci- 
sions to make regarding the limited 
number of stories he can use. 


 oUR PURPOSE IN THIS STUDY WAS TO 
determine some preliminary ideas as to 
why this particular wire editor selected 
or rejected the news stories filed by the 
three press associations (and transmit- 
mitted by the “gate keeper” above him 
in Chicago) and thereby gain some di- 
agnostic notions about the general role > 
of the “gate keeper” in the areas of 
mass communications. 

To this end we received the full co- 
operation of “Mr. Gates,” the above- 
mentioned wire-editor. The problem of 
finding out what Mr. Gates selected 
from the mass of incoming wire copy 
was not difficult, for it appeared on the 
front and “jump” pages of his newspa- 
per each morning. Actually, we were 
far more concerned with the copy that 
did not get into the paper. So for the 
week of February 6 through 13, 1949, 
Mr. Gates saved every piece of wire 
copy that came to his desk. Instead of 
throwing the dispatch into the waste 
basket once he had decided not to use 
it, he put it into a large box next to his 

3 By far the majority of the approximately 
1,780 daily newspapers in this country are in the 
smaller cities not on the main trunk wires of the 
press associations. Their reliance on the single 
wire “state” operations which emanate from the 


larger cities thus places great responsibility in the 
hands of the wire-editor. 
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TABLE | 


Amounts of Press Association News Mr. Gates Received and Used 
During Seven-Day Period 


Wire Copy Received 
% of Total 


Col. In.* 


Wire Copy Used 
Col. In.* % of Total 


Disaster 
Political 
State 
National 
Human Interest 
International 
Political 
Economic 


National 
Farm 
Economic 
Education 


41 3.2% 
44 3.4 


88 6.8 
205 15.8 
301 23.2 


176 13.6 
59 4.5 
72 5.6 
71 5.5 


99.9 


*Counting five lines of wire copy as one column inch. 


desk. Then at one o’clock when his 
pages were made up and his night’s 
work through, Mr. Gates went through 
every piece of copy in the “reject” box 
and wrote on it the reason why he had 
initially rejected it, assuming that he 
could recall the reason. In the cases 
where no ascertainable reason had oc- 
curred to him he made no notations on 
the copy. Although this meant that Mr. 
Gates had to spend between an hour- 
and-a-half and two hours each night at 
this rather tedious phase of the project, 
he was perfectly willing to do this 
throughout the entire week. 

When Mr. Gates had turned over the 
raw material of his choices for the 
week period, we tried to analyze his 
performance in terms of certain basic 
questions which presented themselves. 
These questions are applicable not only 
to this particular “gate keeper,” but 
with modifications to all of the “gate 


keepers” in the communications proc- 
ess. Thus, after determining what wire 
news came in during the week in terms 
of total column inches and categories, 
we measured the amount of wire news 
that appeared in the papers for that 
period. 

Assuming that five lines of wire copy 
are equivalent to a column inch in a 
newspaper, Mr. Gates received approxi- 
mately 12,400 inches of press associa- 
tion news from the AP, UP and INS 
during the week. Of this he used 1297 
column inches of wire news, or about 
one-tenth, in the seven issues we meas- 
ured. Table 1 shows a breakdown by 
categories of the wire news received 
and used during the week. 

It is only when we study the reasons 
given by Mr. Gates for rejecting almost 
nine-tenths of the wire copy (in his 
search for the one-tenth for which he 
has space) that we begin to understand 
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4.7 
14.5 
35.0 
15.1 
3.4 
5.5 
56 4.3 | 
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how highly subjective, how reliant upon 
value-judgments based on the “gate 
keeper’s” own set of experiences, atti- 
tudes and expectations the communica- 
tion of “news” really is. In this particu- 
lar case the 56 wordings given may be 
divided into two main categories: (1) 
rejecting the incident as worthy of be- 
ing reported, and (2) selecting from 
many reports of the same event. (See 
Table 2.) 

Thus we find him rejecting one piece 
of wire copy with the notation, “He’s 
too Red.” Another story is categorically 
marked “Never use this.” The story 


TABLE 2 
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dealt with the Townsend Plan, and be- 
cause this “gate keeper” feels that the 
merits of the Townsend Plan are highly 
dubious, the chances of wire news 
about the Plan appearing in the paper 
are negligible. Eighteen pieces of copy 
were marked “B. S.”; 16 were marked 
“Propaganda.” One interesting notation 
on a story said “Don’t care for sui- 
cides.” Thus we see that many of the 
reasons which Mr. Gates gives for the 
rejection of the stories fall into the cat- 
egory of highly subjective value-judg- 
ments. 

The second category gives us an im- 


Reasons for Rejection of Press Association News Given by Mr. Gates 


During Seven-Day Period 


REASON 


NUMBER OF TIMES GIVEN 


Rejecting incident as worthy of reporting... 


423 


Not interesting (61); no interest here (43)...........0000- 104 
Dull writing (51); too vague (26); drags too much (3)...... 80 
Too much already on subject (54); used up (4); passed— 
dragging out*; too much of this; goes on all the time; dying 


Trivial (29); would ignore (21); no need for this; wasted 
space; not too important; not too hot; not too worthy.... 55 


Never use this (16); never use (7)..... 


Propaganda (16); he’s too red; sour grapes.............5- 18 
Wouldn’t use (11); don’t care for suicide stories; too sugges- 


tive; Out of good taste... 


Selecting from reports of the same event... 


Would use if space (221); no space (168); good—if space 
(154); late—used up (61); too late—no space (34); no 


space—used other press service; would use partially if space. 640 
Passed for later story (61); waiting for later information (48); 

waiting on this (33); waiting for this to hatch (17); would 

let drop a day or two (11); outcome will be used—not this; 

waiting for later day progress. .........cccccccccccccecs 172 
Used another press service: Better story (11); shorter (6); 

this is late; lead more interesting; meatier................ 20 


I missed this one 


*In this and other cases where no number follows the reason that reason was given only once. 


4 
................. 14 
910 
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TABLE 3 


Column Inches Devoted to Content 
Categories in February 9, 1949, Issue 


portant clue as to the difficulty of mak- 
ing choices of one piece of copy over 
another. No less than 168 times, Mr. 
Gates makes the notation “No space.” 
In short, the story (in his eyes) has 
merit and interest, he has no “personal” 
objections to it, but space is at a pre- 
mium. It is significant to observe that 
the later in the evening the stories came 
in, the higher was the proportion of the 
“no space” or “would use” type of no- 
tation. As the evening progresses the 
wire editor’s pages become more and 
more filled up. A story that has a good 
chance of getting on the front page at 
7:30 or 8 o’clock in the evening may 
not be worth the precious remaining 
space at 11 o'clock. The notation 
“Would use” is made 221 times, and a 
similar one “Good—if space” is made 
154 times. Other reasons which fall into 
the mechanical category are “Used INS 
—shorter” or “Used UP—this is late.” 
Even in this category, though, we find 
subjective value-judgments such as 
“Used AP—better story” or “Used INS 
—lead more interesting.” 

Now that we have some preliminary 
knowledge of the manner in which Mr. 
Gates selects or rejects news for his 
front and “jump” pages, it might be in- 
teresting to examine his performance 
for a specific day. In Table 3 the 
amount and type of news which ap- 
peared on the front and “jump” pages 


Sy Cotes Ser : story dealt with a statement by Samuel 


is presented. Table 4 shows the total 
number of dispatches (classified as to 
type of story) received but not used. 


Wf DURING THIS PARTICULAR WEEK THE 
Cardinal Mindzenty trial was receiving 
wide play from newspapers throughout 
the land and the press associations were 
filing many stories covering all phases 
of the case. So in making a comparison 
of the dispatches received and the 
stories which appeared it should not be 


Front Page and Jump 


Disaster 
Political 


Human Interest 43.75** 
International 23.00 
Political 


National 


Economic 
Education 
Science 


*Banner not included. 

**About one-half of this amount were Cardi- 
nal Mindzenty stories, which, because of the 
human appeal, were classed as Human In- 
terest. 

***Three column picture not included. 


surprising to note that Human Interest 
news was used most. Yet even in his 
treatment of the Mindzenty case, Mr. 
Gates used highly subjective reasons in 
his selection of stories. Particularly in- 
teresting in this connection is his re- 
mark on an Associated Press story 
which he rejected with the comment 
“Would pass, propaganda itself.” The 


Cardinal Stritch, who said, “It is very 
unfortunate that our news agencies are 
not giving their sources of information 
in their day-by-day reports on the trial 
of Cardinal Mindzenty. It should be 
made clear that restrictions have been 
made on the few American correspon- 
dents who have been present at the 
trial.” It is obvious that Mr. Gates re- 
sented the implication by Cardinal 
Stritch that the press associations were 


Category 
[| 24.25 
6.00*** 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 4 


Number of Pieces of Press Association Releases Received But Not Used 


February 9, 1949 


Category 


Received before 
Front Page Was 
Made Up 


Received after 
Front Page Was 
Made Up 


Total Received 
For Day 


Disaster 
Political 


National 
Human Interest 
International 
Political 
Economic 
War 
National 


Economic 
Education 
Science 


2 

2 

1 
14 79 
46 

5 

1 

2 


S| 


not doing all they could to tell the 
Mindzenty story. The comment which 
Mr. Gates put on a United Press story 
dealing with Cardinal Stritch’s state- 
ment, “No space—pure propaganda,” 
illustrates his sensitivity on this particu- 
lar point. And when the story came to 
his attention for the third time that eve- 
ning as an International News Service 
dispatch he again rejected it, this time 
with the statement “Would pass.” Per- 
haps his feeling of anger against the 
story had cooled by this time, but Mr. 
Gates still considered the story worth- 
less. 


Political news enjoyed the second 
largest play. Here we begin to have an 
indication of preference, as political 
news ranked only fifth in the “dis- 
patches received” department. Political 
news seems to be a favorite with Mr. 
Gates, for even if we subtract the al- 


most ten inches given to a local polit- 
ical story it ranks second in play. 

While a total of 33 crime stories 
was received, only five column inches 
of crime appeared on the front and 
“jump” pages of Mr. Gates’ paper. The 
obvious conclusion is that crime news, 
as such, does not appeal to this wire 
editor. But it should be noted that no 
“big” crime stories broke that day. 


aS ONE EXAMINES THE WHOLE 
week’s performance of Mr. Gates, as 
manifested in the stories he chose, cer- 
tain broad patterns become apparent. 
What do we know, for example, about 
the kinds of stories that he selected in 
preference to others from the same cat- 
egory? What tests of subject matter and 
way-of-writing did Mr. Gates seem to 
apply? In almost every case where he 
had some choice between competing 
press association stories Mr. Gates pre- 


Local 
6 

65 

19 

10 

Fan 2 

13 

3 5 

210 247 
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ferred the “conservative.” I use this ex- 
pression not only in terms of its political 
connotations, but also in terms of the 
style of writing. Sensationalism and in- 
sinuation seemed to be avoided consis- 
tently. 


As to the way-of-writing that he pre- 
ferred, Mr. Gates showed an obvious 
dislike for stories that had too many 
figures and statistics. In almost every 
case where one news agency supplied a 
story filled with figures and statistics 
and the competing agency’s story was 
an easier going, more interpretative 
than statistical type of story, the latter 
appeared in the paper. An indication of 
his standards for writing is seen in 
Table 1, where 26 stories were rejected 
as being “too vague,” 51 rejected for 
“dull writing” and 61 for being “not in- 
teresting.” 


Another question that should be con- 
sidered in this study (and subsequent 
ones) is: Does the category really enter 
into the choice? That is, does the wire 
editor try to choose a certain amount of 
crime news, human interest news, etc.? 
Are there some other divisions of sub- 
ject matter or form which he chooses in 
this manner, such as a certain number 
of one-paragraph stories? 


Insofar as this “gate keeper” is rep- 
resentative of wire editors as a whole, it 
does not appear that there is any con- 
scious choice of news by categories. 
During this particular week under ex- 
amination an emphasis on the Human 
Interest type of story was seen mainly 
because of the large news appeal of the 
Cardinal Mindzenty story. It would be 
most interesting and valuable to ascer- 
tain how a wire editor determines what 
one issue or type of story is “the” story 
of the week. Many times that decision 
is made by “gate keepers” above him, 
or by “gate keepers” in competing me- 
dia. Can a wire editor refuse to play a 
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story “up” when his counterpart in the 
local radio station is playing it to the 
hilt? Likewise, can a wire editor play 
down a story when he sees competing 
papers from nearby metropolitan areas 
coming into his city and playing up the 
story? These factors undoubtedly have 
something to do in determining the wire 
editor’s opinion as to what he should 
give the reading public the next morn- 
ing. This brings up the rather obvious 
conclusion that theoretically all of the 
wire editor’s standards of taste should 
refer back to an audience who must be 
served and pleased. 


4 SUBSEQUENT TO MR. GATES’ PAR- 
ticipation in the project to determine 
the “reasons” for selecting or rejecting 
wire stories during a week, he was 
asked to consider at length four ques- 
tions which we submitted. His answers 
to these questions tell us much about 
Mr. Gates, particularly if they are col- 
lated with the “spot” reasons which 
came under the pressure of a working 


night. 


Question 1: “Does the category of 
news affect your choice of news Sto- 
ries?” 


The category of news definitely enters 
into my choice of stories. A crime story 
will carry a warning as will an accident 
story. Human interest stories provoke 
sympathy and could set examples of 
conduct. Economic news is informative 
for some readers and over the heads of 
others. I make no attempt to hold a 
rigid balance in these selections but do 
strive for variety. The category of news 
suggests groups that should be interested 
in a particular story, that is, teachers, 
laborers, professional people, etc. Wire 
service reports can’t keep a strictly bal- 
anced diet and for this reason we could 
not attempt it. For the most part, the 
same thinking applies in the selection of 
shorts, although some are admittedly 
filler material. 


Question 2: “Do you feel that you 


have any prejudices which may affect 
your choice of news stories?” 


I have few prejudices, built-in or other- 
wise, and there is little I can do about 
them. I dislike Truman’s economics, 
daylight saving time and warm beer, but 
I go ahead using stories on them and 
other matters if I feel there is nothing 
more important to give space to. I am 
also prejudiced against a publicity-seek- 
ing minority with headquarters in Rome, 
and I don’t help them a lot. As far as 
preferences are concerned, I go for hu- 
man interest stories in a big way. My 
other preferences are for stories well- 
wrapped up and tailored to suit our 
needs (or ones slanted to conform to 
our editorial policies). 


Question 3: “What is your concept of 
the audience for whom you select sto- 
ries and what sort of person do you 
conceive the average person to be?” 


Our readers are looked upon as people 
with average intelligence and with a va- 
riety of interests and abilities. I am 
aware of the fact we have readers with 
above average intelligence (there are 
four colleges in our area) and that there 
are many with far less education. Any- 
way, I see them as human and with 
some common interests. I believe they 
are all entitled to news that pleases them 
(stories involving their thinking and ac- 
tivity) and news that informs them of 
what is going on in the world. 


Question 4: “Do you have specific 
tests of subject matter or way of writ- 
ing that help you determine the selec- 
tion of any particular news story?” 


The only tests of subject matter or way 
of writing I am aware of when making a 
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selection involve clarity, conciseness and 
angle. I mentioned earlier that certain 
stories are selected for their warning, 
moral or lesson, but I am not inclined to 
list these reasons as any test of subject 
matter or way of writing. The clarity 
trio is almost a constant yardstick in 
judging a story, especially when I often 
have three of.a kind, AP, UP and INS. 
Length of a story is another factor (or 
test) in a selection. The long winded 
one is usually discarded unless it can be 
cut to fill satisfactorily. 


IT Is A WELL KNOWN FACT IN INDI- 
vidual psychology that people tend to 
perceive as true only those happenings 
which fit into their own beliefs con- 
cerning what is likely to happen. It be- 
gins to appear (if Mr. Gates is a fair 
representative of his class) that in his 
position as “gate keeper” the newspa- 
per editor sees to it (even though he 
may never be consciously aware of it) 
that the community shall hear as a fact 
only those events which the newsman, 
as the representative of his culture, be- 
lieves to be true. 

This is the case study of one “gate 
keeper,” but one, who like several hun- 
dred of his fellow “gate keepers,” plays 
a most important role as the terminal 
“gate” in the complex process of com- 
munication. Through studying his overt 
reasons for rejecting news stories from 
the press associations we see how high- 
ly subjective, how based on the “gate 
keeper’s” own set of experiences, atti- 
tudes and expectations the communica- 
tion of “news” really is. 


“What makes a book rereadable? The answer depends on the reader as 
well as on the book. . . . To the sentimentalist, it may be a book read in 


childhood; he rereads (and reloves) not the book, but himself as a child. 
To another, a book may be rereadable if it echoes his own unalterable 
prejudices. It is a gauge by which he may complacently measure his lack 
of mental progress. People who believe in the truth often read one book or 
group of books all their lives.’—CLIFTON FADIMAN in Vogue’s First 


Reader (Messner). 


Micro-Editions of Newspapers: 
A Survey of Developments 


BY EDWARD N. JENKS 


Microphotography is now the “accepted way for preserving, in a 
minimum of space, over 600 of the daily newspapers in the 
United States.” Mr. Jenks, who is manager of the Library Serv- 
ices Department of the New York Times, describes the various 
techniques and tells what they accomplish. 


> TWENTY YEARS AGO LIBRARIANS 
were hunting for the answers to two 
problems laid on their doorsteps by 
newspaper publishers. They were hunt- 
ing first for a way to preserve today’s 
news—printed on highly perishable 
woodpulp paper—for future reference, 
and second for a way to cut down the 
cost of storing bulky newspaper files. 
Experiments were made with many 
techniques: rag paper editions, minia- 
ture editions, laminating processes, pho- 
tography and micro-photography. From 
the latter technique has gradually been 
developed the answer to both problems. 

Newspaper microphotography is now 
out of the experimental stage. It seems 
here to stay—a tested, accepted way for 
preserving, in a minimum of space, 
over 600 of the daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States, all the news- 
papers published in Great Britain and 
the more important newspapers of 
many other countries. 

Acceptance of microphotography— 
particularly among students and re- 
searchers, who are its chief users—has 
required the acceptance of a radically 
different form of “book”—a book con- 
sisting of micro-images on a 100-foot 
reel of 35-mm. acetate film. No such 


radical change in the form of books has 
taken place since the parchment codex 
supplanted the papyrus roll in the fifth 
century A. D. It took over 200 years 
for that change to be accomplished, but 
the latest change—from book to film— 
has been accepted by scholars in the 
short space of 20 years. 

Even the invention of printing, which 
introduced a radical change in the tech- 
nique of multiplying the recorded word, 
did not alter the basic form of the 
book. Printing established paper, rather 
than parchment, as the medium on 
which the recorded word was preserved; 
and it established printing rather than 
writing as the method for multiplying 
records. Microphotography, in turn, has 
introduced acetate film as the medium, 
and the micro-image as the method, for 
preserving books today. These depar- 
tures from tradition have come from 
necessity, for no other way has been 
found to solve the two problems that 
have so disturbed students, scholars and 
librarians of our time: the problem of 
preservation, and the problem of com- 
pact storage. 

The problem of preservation has been 
with libraries some 80 years. A study 
made at the New York Public Library 
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establishes January 7, 1868 as the date 
when the first newspaper in the United 
States was printed on paper made en- 
tirely from wood pulp. The use of 
wood pulp paper in place of rag paper 
became general after 1885, and the 
problem of preserving newspaper files 
has been with libraries—and with news- 
paper publishers—ever since. 


Storage, a perennial library problem, 
became serious as the four- and eight- 
page newspapers of a century ago grew 
into the 24-, 32- and even the 64-page 
newspapers of today. In recent years 
two other factors have helped to put the 
problem of reducing storage costs in a 
position of top priority: sky-rocketing 
building costs and tax law changes that 
make raising large sums for new library 
construction extremely difficult. 


> FROM TWO AUTHORITIES WE HAVE 
some interesting, and startling, informa- 
tion on storage costs. Eugene B. Power 
—whose firm, University Microfilms, in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., pioneered and now 
specializes in the microfilming of manu- 
script and printed records for the aca- 
demic field—finds that “storage costs in 
the average library, including amortiza- 
tion of building, shelving, maintenance, 
heat, light, etc., amount to approxi- 
mately 20 cents per volume per year.” ? 
This is the cost of storing the “average” 
book of perhaps 400 pages requiring, at 
the most, a hundred cubic inches of 
storage space. But a single newspaper 
volume takes up as much as 700 cubic 
inches of space and its storage cost, 
using Mr. Power’s figure of 20 cents for 
the “average” volume, comes to as 
much as $1.40 a year. To store an en- 


1“When Did Newspapers Begin to Use Wood 
Pulp Stock?” Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, XXXIII (Oct. 1929), 743—49. 

?“The Problems of Periodical Storage in Libra- 


ries,” Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms 
(1950), 2. 
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tire year’s file, bound in semi-monthly 
volumes, costs $33.60 a year. 

One of the few libraries that has kept 
complete records over a long period of 
time of the cost of buying, preparing 
and storing books—taking into account 
building cost, interest on capital, sala- 
ries and maintenance—is the Wesleyan 
University Library in Middletown, 
Conn. Dr. Fremont Rider, the univer- 
sity librarian, found in 1944 that it 
costs 75 cents to store the average vol- 
ume. 

A rough-and-ready way for the news- 
paper publisher to check these figures is 
to ask the local Chamber of Commerce 
or Real Estate Board for the local year- 
ly rental cost per square foot for office 
space. As an example, we can use a 
hypothetical corporation located in 
midtown New York City. It subscribes 
for a leading city newspaper and binds 
the paper for reference. What is the 
total cost? The subscription rate is $21 
a year. To that must be added the bind- 
ing cost at $6 a volume or $144 for a 
year’s file of 24 semi-monthly volumes. 
To provide shelving for the year’s file 
costs another $100. The shelving and 
access space to it take up roughly nine 
square feet of office space. This, at the 
rate prevailing in midtown New York, 
is $6 a square foot or $72 a year. The 
total cost of the one-year file then 
comes to $337, with an added expense 
of $72 a year for each year the file is 
kept. ’ 

Now this newspaper, acquired for 
the modest sum of $21, bound and 
stored for an additional $316, is printed 
on woodpulp paper. If carefully pro- 
tected from sunlight and air it may 
have a useful life of 15 to 20 years. In 
20 years, at today’s prices, it will have 
cost $1,684 to buy, bind and store. 

*Fremont Rider, “The Scholar and the Future 


of the Research Library’? (New York: Hadham 
Press, 1944), 31. 
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No wonder libraries, even 20 years 
ago when costs were lower, were cast- 
ing about for a better way to preserve 
and store their newspaper files. Seeking 
an answer to the first problem some 
newspaper publishers, cooperating with 
public libraries, began in the late 1920s 
to print “library” editions on all-rag 
paper. The New York Times first is- 
sued a rag-paper edition in 1927. By 
1931 seven other newspapers in the 
United States were printing a few cop- 
ies of each issue on rag paper. Today 
_ only three—the New York Times, the 
Detroit News and Labor, a Washington 
weekly—continue to issue rag paper 
editions. High costs and the continuing 
problem of storage brought other ef- 
forts in this direction to an end. 

In 1931 an effort was made to solve 
the preservation and storage problems 
together by printing reduced-size edi- 
tions on rag paper. The New York 
Times printed two experimental issues 
in quarter-page size and sent samples to 
libraries. Prosperous libraries hailed 
this “miniature” edition but others that 
had to make slim budgets go a long 
way found it too costly. Another group 
thought that magnifying glasses would 
be needed, and that the expense and in- 
convenience of the glasses would not 
balance the advantages of the miniature 
edition. The experiment was not suc- 
cessful for newspapers although it was 
later successfully applied to technical 
journals which, using larger type sizes, 
could be conveniently read in miniature 
editions without glasses. 


> FOR YEARS BEFORE THIS, LIBRARIANS 
had been using photography and micro- 
photography to reproduce rare manu- 
script and printed books. In the early 
1930s three developments focused fresh 
attention on microphotography as a 
promising field of investigation. One 
group of librarians, led by Dr. Robert 


C. Binkley of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in Cleveland, had been given the 
task of exploring all possible ways of 
reproducing manuscript and printed 
material. As chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research 
of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Re- 
search Council, Dr. Binkley summed up 
the committee’s findings in a 139-page 
report* published in 1931. Declaring 
that he thought microfilming was the 
technique “which present technology 
would indicate as most promising as a 
means of preserving a 50-years’ legacy 
of perishable paper,” he proceeded to 
devote 40 pages of his report to a dis- 
cussion of this technique. 


The copying of newspapers by micro- 

filming, he wrote, “falls just within pres- 
ent technically practical limits. 
[It] is suited to newspaper copying be- 
cause it develops its most significant 
economies in copying very large pages, 
or in making a small number of copies 
of a large amount of material. . . . 
The method also enters into the solu- 
tion of the newspaper problem as a de- 
vice for completing files, for improving 
the distribution of the most important 
newspaper sets throughout the country, 
or for saving storage space in crowded 
libraries.” 


Another group even more directly 
concerned with the problem of preser- 
vation and storage were the newspaper 
publishers. In 1932 a group of news- 
paper librarians in the East, led by 
David G. Rogers of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, and including Stephen 
Greene of the Providence Journal, Jo- 
seph F. Kwapil of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and others, became con- 
vinced that microphotography held the 


*Robert C. Binkley, “Methods of Reproducing 
Research Materials” (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards 
Brothers, 1931), 112-114. 
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answer. Neither group could have gone 
so far so fast had it not been for the 
commercial development of microfilm- 
ing for the preservation of business 
records. This came in 1928 when 
George L. McCarthy, a New York City 
bank executive, conceived the idea of 
photographing bank checks as a way of 
keeping permanent records of the 
checks after they had been returned to 
depositors. He helped to form the Re- 
cordak Corporation, an Eastman Ko- 
dak Company subsidiary, to develop his 
idea. Banks, insurance companies and 
department stores began to use Recor- 
dak microfilming to preserve business 
records and to speed accounting pro- 
cedures. 


“Why not use the same technique on 
newspapers?” thought the groups led by 
Dr. Binkley and Mr. Rogers. The stum- 
bling block was the lack of a film- 
viewing device that could be sold at a 
price that would put it within reach of 
a large number of libraries. 


Both groups sought the advice of 
Recordak. When it became certain that 
the technique was practical for news- 
papers, the problem of designing a suit- 
able viewer was referred to the parent 
company, Eastman, for solution. In 
1933 Charles Z. Case, in charge of new 
developments for Eastman, came to a 
meeting of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation in Chicago to announce “a new 
procedure by which newspaper files 
may be kept photographically, with re- 
sults in the form of greater perma- 
nence, safety from destruction by fire 
and very much less requirement of 
storage space.” 


Microfilming of newspapers now en- 
tered a critical period of testing. The 
initiative at this stage was taken by the 


1933), Section 2, iii-iv. 


5 Charles Z. Case, “Film Files Would Outlast 
Newsprint,” Editor & Publisher, LXVI (Oct. 28, 
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New York Public Library. There, in 
May 1934, Louis H. Fox, in charge of 
the newspaper division, assembled short 
runs of three New York City newspa- 
pers—the New York Times, the New 
York Herald-Tribune and the New 
York Sun—and sent them to Recordak 
for microfilming. When the film arrived 
at the library, Mr. Fox withdrew the 
newsprint files and gave the newspaper- 
reading public its first try at micro- 
film. He reported in an article on the 
experiment written for a Boston news- 
paper that “most of our readers prefer 
the film to the volumes.” ® Later he con- 
fessed that older readers were apt to 
refuse the film and stamp out of the 
room with the remark that “such a con- 
traption had no place in a library.” 


VW) ONE THING WAS NOW SURE: A 
workable answer had been found to two 
perplexing library problems. And so in 
January 1935 the New York Herald- 
Tribune began microfilming its files 
currently. The New York World-Tele- 
gram followed in November. Three 
months later seven other newspapers 
had followed their lead. 

A far more difficult project had now 
to be undertaken. This was the micro- 
filming of back files, most of which 
were in tatters. Among the worst pre- 
served were the files for the war years. 
The New York Times no longer had a 
complete file for these years. No other 
library in the city, except the New 
York Public Library, had a complete 
file. The filming of the Public Library’s 
file, done in 1935, was the first large- 
scale venture in backfile microfilming. 
The next year the New York Herald- 
Tribune began microfilming back files. 
The parade of newspapers to micro- 
filming laboratories had started. 


®Louis H. Fox, “News Pages Pose for the 
Movies,” Boston Evening Transcript (Nov. 14, 
1934), Part 3. 
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Today the files of over 600 newspa- 
pers in the United States are micro- 
filmed currently. More than 500 are 
listed in Newspapers in Microfilm," 
compiled by George A. Schwegmann 
Jr. in 1948. This list, already obsolete, 
also noted more than 800 other titles 
including newspapers that were micro- 
filming back files and newspapers no 
longer published but available on micro- 
film for research. 


In most newspaper microfilming 
projects the main purpose is to preserve 
the files, and a negative is all that is 
needed. As yet very few newspapers 
actively seek paying subscribers for 
their microfilm editions. With the ex- 
ception of the New York Times, which 
has gone extensively into this field, and 
now has close to 400 subscribers for its 
microfilm edition, the number of posi- 
tive microfilm prints made for each 
newspaper microfilmed averages three. 


But whether the number of prints is 
few or many, microfilming has proved 
its worth on many counts. The United 
States Bureau of Standards finds it “as 
suitable for permanent records as the 
best grades of record papers.”® And 
the American Standards Association 
finds that cellulose acetate films “are 
capable of enduring as long as a rag 
paper stock under normal storage con- 
ditions.” ® Congress also recognized the 
permanence of microfilm in 1940 when 
it passed a bill permitting the destruc- 
tion of certain kinds of original records 


™ “Newspapers in Microfilm: A Union Check 
List.”” Compiled under the Direction of George 
A. Schwegmann Jr., Philadelphia, Association of 
Research Libraries, 1948. Available from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, c/o the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library, for $2. 

8 B. W. Scribner, “Summary Report of Research 
at the National Bureau of Standards on the Sta- 
bility and Preservation of Records on Photo- 
graphic Film’? (Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1939), 11. 

*“American Standard Specifications for Films 
for Permanent Records” (New York: American 
Standards Association, 1945), 3. 
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of the Government after they had been 
copied on record film meeting the re- 
quirements of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Microfilm has also proved to be the 
most economical way of reproducing 
newspapers in editions of from 1 to 50 
copies. Commercial rates for making a 
master negative are in the neighborhood 
of 15 cents a foot for standard-sized 
newspapers photographed at the 1/16th 
reduction generally used. The per page 
cost is less than 2 cents. For positive 
prints, rates range from 5 to 6% cents 
a foot, or less than a cent a page. 

The most impressive, though invis- 
able, savings are to be found in reduced 
storage costs. For example, a one-year 
bound file of the New York Times re- 
quires 12 cubic feet of storage space. 
The same file, reproduced on micro- 
film, requires less than half a cubic 
foot. The cost of a microfilm copy of a 
publication is generally less than the 
cost of binding the actual files, and 
subsequent savings in storage costs free 
substantial sums for other purposes. 

Microfilm has two other noteworthy 
advantages: It reduces the weight of 
newspaper files by approximately 95 
percent and thus simplifies their hand- 
ling; and because microfilm never goes 
out-of-print, lost or damaged files can 
readily be replaced. 

Microfilm viewing equipment has 
been vastly improved in recent years. 
And a widening market has brought 
prices down. Four of the most satisfac- 
tory film viewers, pictured with this 
article, are compared on the next page 
in Table 1. 


W> THOUGH MICROFILM, IN STANDARD 
50- and 100-foot rolls, is securely es- 
tablished in libraries as a practical 
medium for preserving newspapers 
compactly, it is not without some dis- 
advantages. The most serious disadvan- 
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TABLE | 
Comparison of Microfilm Viewers Pictured with This Article 


Griscombe 
Model 18T 


Griscombe 
Portable 


Recordak 
Model C* 


Recordak 
Model MPE* 


Distributor 


Griscombe 
Products, Inc. 


Griscombe 
Products, Inc. 


Recordak Corp. Recordak Corp. 


Address 


23 Beekman St. 
New York 7, 


23 Beekman St. 
New York 7, 
N. Y. 


350 Madison Ave. 350 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Price $350 


$150-$160 


$600 $350 


18x18 in. 


Screen Size 


14x14 in. 


18x18 in. 20x20 in. 


Magnification 17X & 25X 


17X or 23X 


12 to 23X 19X 


*Recordak viewers are distributed through Eastman Kodak Stores and through other outlets as 
Kodagraph viewers. 


tage to the general reader is the inter- 
posing of a machine between himself 
and the newspaper he wants to read. 
This appears to be a psychological ob- 
jection based on unfamiliarity with the 
medium. Tests in public libraries show 
that more time is taken to go to the 
shelves, lift down a heavy volume and 
turn to a particular page than is re- 
quired to pick a reel of film from a cab- 
inet, insert the reel in a viewer and find 
the same page. Another objection is that 
the number of people who can refer at 
the same time to different parts of the 
same newspaper file is limited to the 
number of viewers available. As view- 
ers cost up to $600 each, libraries have 
not yet been able to purchase them in 
sufficient numbers. The reduction in the 
cost of viewers during the last year has 
done much to neutralize this objection. 
And it seems likely that, as the public 
becomes more accustomed to micro- 
film, there will be less need to spend 
funds on storage space for bound files 
of newspapers. 

Microfilm presents some other diffi- 
culties to librarians. These include 
indexing material on microfilm, inte- 


grating microfilmed publications into 
buildings designed for storing books, 
and cataloging. These difficulties, 
though being solved in various ways by 
libraries, have served to stimulate the 
search for still better ways of preserv- 
ing information by micro-photography. 
The search has brought the introduc- 
tion of three new developments: micro- 
cards, microprint and micro-sheet film. 
_ In the early 1930s Dr. Lodewik Ben- 
dikson of the Huntington Library in 
San Marino, Calif., was making re- 
duced size photo copies on paper of 
books and manuscripts. This approach 
was developed into an entirely new 
method of publication by Dr. Fremont 
Rider. Using the standard 3x5-inch li- 
brary catalog card as a size standard, he 
coated the card with photographic 
emulsion and reproduced on it more 
than a hundred pages of a standard- 
sized book. His card had the advantage 
that it also contained the full catalog 
information and the further advantage 
that it could be stored in the conven- 
tional card drawer universally used in 
this country for library catalogs. Ap- 
plied to newspapers, this technique per- 
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mits reproducing 10  standard-sized 
newspaper pages on the face of a single 
3x5-inch card, complete with catalog 
information. 


Microcards share with microfilm the 
advantages of low storage cost and eco- 
nomical production in small editions. 
The practical edition size for micro- 
cards is anywhere from 15 copies to 
100 or more. Unfortunately the two 
microcard viewers now on the market, 
though low in cost ($162.50 for the 
Model 3), are not suited to viewing 
micro-editions of newspapers. They 
permit viewing only one-fifth to one- 
quarter of a newspaper page at a time. 
When reference must be made to sev- 
eral pages in the same issue, or when a 
story must be traced through several is- 
sues, a great many shifts of each card 
are required to bring each part of each 
page into view on the screen of the 
viewer. These objections do not apply 
to microcard editions of books since 
the screens of the microcard viewers 
have been designed to show complete 
book pages. The microcard technique is 
well suited to the reproduction of books 
and manuscripts, and as a form of orig- 
inal publication for research papers 
appealing to a small audience. But 
newspapers, too, have cocked an inter- 
ested eye at microcards. Two are actu- 
ally issuing microcard editions. First in 
the field was the Louisville Courier- 
Journal which initiated a microcard edi- 
tion with the issue of February 15, 
1949. The New York Law Journal be- 
gan to appear in a microcard edition in 
1950. Newsweek was the first magazine 
to appear on microcards. It has been 
issued in this form since June 1, 1949. 
Newsweek is also available in bound 
files and in a microfilm edition, the cost 
of each of these “library” editions be- 
ing $15 a year. 


A third application of microphotog- 


raphy to the compact preservation of 
newspapers bears the name “Micro- 
print.” In 1934 Albert Boni had the 
idea of using microfilm to reduce the 
size of pages, and then to use the print- 
ing press, with its economies and its 
freedom from the chemical processing 
of photography, to multiply the micro- 
images. In 1940 he produced his first 
viewer, the “Readex,” and announced 
an ambitious publishing program that 
was to include scarce and out-of-print 
reference works, periodicals and “a li- 
brary of a thousand basic books, se- 
lected for individual home use, for 
$50.” 2° 


> FORCED TO DISCONTINUE HIS PRO- 
gram during the war, Mr. Boni is now 
again at work on the production of 
microprint editions. Using a 6x9-inch 
card as his standard, he can reproduce 
a 112-page tabloid newspaper on a 
single card by printing 56 pages on each 
side, or a 60-page standard-sized news- 
paper by printing 30 pages on each side. 
The cost of microprint, in an edition of 
a hundred or more, is approximately 
half the cost of either microfilm or 
microcards. The images are not as sharp 
but the economies are such as to give 
the method great appeal. The micro- 
print cards are made from high grade 
sulphite pulp and have permanence 
equal to rag paper. As the process 
makes use of printing rather than pho- 
tography, the end product is free of the 
sulphur-containing chemical, used in 
“fixing” photographic images, that is so 
difficult to eliminate entirely from pho- 
tographic paper. 

The chief barrier at present to the 
use of microprint for newspapers is the 


1° For a discussion of microprint, see Marvin 
Lowenthal, “Too Small to See but Not to Read,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, XXII (Sept. 7, 
1940), 11-13; and John Tennant, “‘Readex Micro- 
prints,” The Journal of Documentary Reproduc- 
tion (March 1940). 
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TABLE 2 
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Comparison of Different Techniques for Preserving Newspapers, 


Based on Studies Made with the New York Times 


Units 
Per Year 


Storage Space Production 
Required Cost 


Rag Paper 15 issues to a volume, 12 cubic feet $300 
24 volumes a year 
Microfilm 10 issues to a reel, Y% of a cubic foot $140 
36 reels a year 
Microcard 10 pages to a 3x5 card, Y% of a cubic foot $150 
2,829 cards a year 
Microprint 60 pages to a 6x9 card, Less than % of a $ 75 


596 cards a year 
Micro Sheet Film 


32 pages to a 5x8 sheet, 
984 sheets a year 


cubic foot 
¥Y% of a cubic foot $175 


lack of a large-screen viewer that can 
produce uniformly bright and sharp 
images. The existing reader, designed 
before the war for viewing books in 
microprint, is being re-designed with a 
large screen. The new viewer will per- 
mit viewing, at one time, the full width 
of a standard-sized newspaper page and 
more than half its depth. The New 
York Times has found the microprint 
technique a promising answer to the 
problem of publishing a micro-edition 
of each day’s newspaper—an answer 
that, like its microfilm edition, provides 
an enduring file of the newspaper at 
low cost and with great economy of 
storage space. 

Micro-editions of newspapers on 
sheet film are a fourth way of accom- 
plishing compact preservation. Sheet 
film is used in Europe for books and 
manuscripts but so far has been used in 
the United States only in a few special- 
ized fields. Its wider use here will come 
as equipment for producing and view- 
ing micro sheet film editions of books, 
magazines and newspapers is further 
developed. Diebold, Inc., of Canton, 
Ohio, is now producing a sheet film 
viewer at $400, and Griscombe Prod- 


ucts, Inc., is designing two low-cost 
sheet film viewers to be marketed in 
the spring of 1951. Sheet film combines 
the filing convenience of microcards 
and microprint with the image sharp- 
ness of microfilm and for these reasons 
alone seems assured of an increasingly 
important place in the field of micro- 
editions. 

A picture of the relative position of 
each of these techniques may be gained 
from Table 2. 

Each of these techniques has advan- 
tages and disadvantages, but all pro- 
vide answers to the troublesome prob- 
lems of preservation and compact stor- 
age that have beset librarians, scholars 
and newspaper publishers for more 
than 80 years. The most thoroughly 
tested and widely accepted technique is 
microfilm. It is also an essential step in 
the production of all the other forms of 
micro-editions. The extent to which 
microcards, microprint and sheet film 
will come into use as techniques for re- 
producing newspapers must depend on 
relative cost and storage convenience, 
and on the improvement and wider dis- 
tribution of viewers. 
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Above, the Recordak (Koda- 
graph) Model C microfilm 
viewer; $600 f.0.b. Recordak 
Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


Right, the Recordak (Koda- 
graph} Model MPE micro. 
film viewer: $350 f.o.b. Re- 
cordak Corporation, New 
York, N. Y, 


An Exhibit 
of 
Viewers 
for 
Newspaper 
Micro-Editions 
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Left, Griscombe Model |8T 
microfilm viewer: $350 f.o.b. 
Griscombe Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Right, the Griscombe porta- 
ble microfilm viewer: $150 
f.o.b. Griscombe Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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pages are reproduced on the face of a single 3x5 card, as shown at the top of 


Northern Engraving Company, La Crosse, Wis.) Ten standard 
the following page. 


Above, the Microcard Reader, Model 3, for 3x5 


Decide Bon Johnson, Hig 
Uutlaw 
Outlaw 4 Governors, | 
Communists Democrat Made i 
aN Pro’. Party And Broke 
| Has Early Lead Political Careers 
va S, lans To Set 
Ty 
4 
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Above is a halftone made in actual size from a 3x5 microcard used by the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. The photographic image is as clear as that of the 6x9 
Microprint on the opposite page. 


Here is the Readex viewer for reading 6x? Microprint editions similar to the 
sample from the New York Times that accompanies this issue of the QUAR- 
TERLY. This particular viewer was designed for book pages: a new viewer is 
now being designed for newspapers. 
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Toward a Solution of the Problem 
Of Freedom of the Press 


BY JAY W. JENSEN 


After illustrating how the traditional Anglo-American concept of 
a free press has been undermined by the Romantic Revolt and 
the Darwin-Einstein revolution, the author suggests a starting 
point for the reconstruction of its principles within a contempo- 
rary framework. Mr. Jensen is on the Illinois journalism faculty. 


A USEFUL HISTORICAL MAXIM, WHICH 
has been disregarded generally by those 
who lately have sought some solution to 
“the problem of freedom of the press,” 
is this: The acceptance of a particular 
social, political or economic theory by 
society is determined by its accommo- 
dation not only to material conditions 
but also to prevailing ideas and thought- 
patterns. 

These ideas and thought-patterns, or 
the “mentality” of a society, spring 
from the world-view which is, in fact, 
dominant in the educated sections of a 
society and manifests itself in various 
forms at every level of culture.? 

By “world-view” is meant the theo- 
retical cosmology or the system of fun- 
damental ideas which Man has about 
the physical universe, the social world 
in which he lives, and his place in both. 
The mentality of a society here means 
the general intellectual activity by 
which Man articulates the predominant 
world-view of a particular society in 
literature, art, mores, customs, social 
institutions and so on. 


1 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the 
Modern World (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948), p. ix. 


Intellectual epochs in a society origi- 
nate in some notable discovery or bril- 
liant hypothesis in a limited field of in- 
quiry. A Newton, a Hegel, a Darwin or 
a Marx gives new direction to the 
thought of a generation or a whole se- 
ries of generations. When a category— 
for example, the law of gravitation, the 
historical dialectic, natural selection or 
economic determinism—proves fruitful 
in a given field, there is a tendency to 
extend its use: first to closely related 
fields, and after that as far as possible 
to the entire range of human interests. 

Every age and every society has an 
abstract mentality describable in terms 
of its dominant theoretical assumptions. 
The mentality of the Enlightenment, for 
example, may be adequately described 
in terms of the Newtonian World-Ma- 
chine, the Lockean philosophy of nat- 
ural rights, and the economics of Clas- 
sical theory. 

Without asserting a dogmatic theory 
of intellectual determinism, it can be 
said that the development of social 
forms and technics (including those of 
any press system) is influenced in very 
large measure by the mentality of the 
age. From this it would seem to follow 
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that any theory of the press, which is 
divorced in important respects from the 
mentality of its age, risks the peril of 
ultimate disfavor and abandonment. 

Freedom of the press in England and 
America is the product of three major 
historical forces: the religious struggle 
in 17th-century England, the politico- 
economic struggle that was the bour- 
geois revolution, and the ideological 
revolution known as the Enlightenment. 

The traditional Anglo-American con- 
cept of press freedom may be summar- 
ily described as a conglomerate ration- 
ale deriving its meaning and justification 
from certain theoretical assumptions of 
the Enlightenment. Foremost among 
these were: the Newtonian cosmology, 
the natural rights philosophy of John 
Locke, the doctrines of Classical eco- 
nomics, and Milton’s metaphysical con- 
ception of a “self-righting process” 
operating in the free play of ideas. 

But perhaps the time has come for us 
to question whether our traditional con- 
cept of press freedom can any longer be 
grounded effectively in the philosophy 
of the Enlightenment. Certainly the in- 
tellectual revolution of the last 100 
years gives some encouragement to an 
attitude of skepticism. 


 oNE OUTCOME OF THIS INTELLEC- 
tual revolution is a widespread accep- 
tance today of the collectivist theory of 
society and of human freedom. The 
work of Rousseau, Hegel and Marx has 
been done well, and very likely with 
dire consequences for human liberty as 
we have traditionally defined it. Our 
press system, if it is to withstand the 
ideological assault of totalitarian the- 
ory, must be subjected to critical philo- 
sophical re-examination. Moreover, in 
order for a new concept of freedom of 
the press to be effective, it must neces- 
sarily be grounded in the premises of 
contemporary thought. 
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The world-view of the Enlightenment 
is depicted in the symbol of the New- 
tonian World-Machine. The laws of 
this vast perpetual motion machine 
were generally believed by the philoso- 
phes to constitute absolute Truth. For 
some these laws were manifestations of 
the will of God, for others the handi- 
work of the Prime Mover. But in either 
case, Man was capable of discovering 
these immutable laws by the use of 
Reason and applying them deductively 
to the solution of mundane social prob- 
lems. 

Such an_ intoxicating world-view 
served admirably to affirm the modern 
doctrine of progress and the perfecti- 
bility of man. A corollary of this doc- 
trine, commonly referred to as the 
Milton-Mill theory of the press, is the 
conception of the press system as a 
means of continuous improvement of 
mankind by the increase of public 
knowledge. Men of the Enlightenment 

were profoundly convinced . . . that if 

men were free to inquire about all 
things, to doubt and discuss all things, 
te form opinions on the basis of knowl- 
edge and evidence, and to utter opinions 
freely, the competition of knowledge 
and opinion in the market of rational 
discourse would ultimately . . . enable 
men to shape their conduct and their 
institutions in conformity with the fun- 


damental and invariable laws of nature 
and the will of God.? 


The natural rights doctrine can be 
traced back through medieval and an- 
cient times; but it gained its main sig- 
nificance for us in the English, Ameri- 
can and French experience of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. As expressed today, 
it is based on the individualistic tradi- 
tion of the Enlightenment and has its 
roots in the Newtonian cosmology. 

Natural rights, like Newton’s discov- 


2Carl Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in 


the American Way of Life (New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1945), pp. 29-30. 
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eries, rested upon the Law of Nature 
and the Law of Reason. In Anglo- 
American theory, natural rights were 
not only possessed irrevocably by the 
individual but formed a system of value 
judgments erected into metaphysical 
absolutes. 

Ultimately, in the struggle for free- 
dom of the press in England and Amer- 
ica, the right of the individual to pub- 
lish freely was claimed as a “natural” 
right. The basic legal doctrine of free- 
dom of the press—that is, “freedom 
from previous restraint,” as defined by 
Justice Blackstone in the 18th century 
—is clearly grounded in natural rights 
philosophy. Moreover, under the Jef- 
fersonian extension of the doctrine, the 
press is conceived as a vigilant watch- 
dog against encroachment by the State 
on the natural rights of the individual. 

With the growth of bourgeois power 
to a position of dominance, there began 
a clamor for freedom from government 
interference in economic activities, and 
at the same time a demand for strong 
protection of the rights of property and 
contract. Concomitant with these de- 
mands there was developed a new sci- 
ence of political economy, a “social 
physics of wealth.” The doctrines of the 
Classical economists, like the doctrine 
of natural rights, were grounded theo- 
retically in an immutable, fixed and me- 
chanical order of nature, the Newtonian 
World-Machine. And the “iron laws” of 
the natural order, along with the doc- 
trine of laissez-faire, became the ideo- 
logical props of a systematic rationali- 
zation of bourgeois aspirations and 
practices. 


Wt TODAY THE OWNERS AND MANAGERS 
of our press system, in postulating the 
primacy of free enterprise and the ne- 
cessity of private ownership, reveal 
their debt to Classical theory. If the 
press system is to perform its function 


of public enlightenment, it must be pri- 
vately owned. The alternative is govern- 
ment ownership and the use of infor- 
mation to support the dominant posi- 
tion of the State. Moreover, so the ar- 
gument runs, if the press system is to be 
financially independent and hence ca- 
pable of withstanding economic pres- 
sures, it must be more or less unhin- 
dered in its function of profit-making. 


In spite of his Puritan and aristo- 
cratic prejudices, Milton’s eloquent in- 
dictment of the stupidities and futilities 
of censorship stated for succeeding gen- 
erations the faith of intellectual liberal- 
ism that truth will prevail over error 
when both are freely tested by investi- 
gation and discussion. 

Milton’s metaphysical conception of 
Truth and a “self-righting process” 
operating in the free play of ideas was 
a notion borrowed from the ancients, 
and chiefly from the Stoics. But it re- 
quired only a small effort on the part of 
18th-century champions of freedom of 
the press to ground the Miltonian doc- 
trine in the Newtonian cosmology and 
natural rights philosophy. 

A century later, the individualistic 
emphasis of J. S. Mill’s essay On Lib- 
erty gave to Milton’s theory a respecta- 
bility which has madc it a shibboleth of 
the contermporary press. Since Man is a 
rational being, truth in the long run will 
emerge victorious in the free and open 
encounter of the market place of ideas. 


What is the prospect for survival of 
our traditional concept of freedom of 
the press? May not the emergent world- 
view of the 20th century, like that of 
the Enlightenment 300 years before, be- 
come the ideological basis of a new 
concept of human liberty and freedom 
of the press? The stubborn facts of con- 
temporary history seem to warrant an 
affirmative answer. 

Repudiation of the principles of the 


Enlightenment began with the Roman- 
tic revolt, and Rousseau’s revival of 
the collectivist tradition has diminished 
the influence of individualism in virtu- 
ally every field of intellectual endeavor. 
Hegelianism, Marxism and Fascism all 
may be viewed as manifestations of a 
widespread reaction against the En- 
lightenment conception of the world as 
a vast mechanical order, and of the 
human being as a free and independent 
and coldly calculating machine. 


Perhaps of greater significance is the 
fact that the Darwin-Einstein revolu- 
tion is swiftly completing the destruc- 
tion of the Newtonian cosmology and, 
in certain of the social sciences, has 
given powerful reinforcement to the 
collectivist theory of society and of hu- 
man freedom. Everywhere one per- 
ceives the ascendancy of the concept of 
organic collectivism as opposed to 
atomistic individualism in social rela- 
tions, and of relativism and dynamics 
as opposed to absolutism and statics in 
scientific thought. 


The ideas shaping the world-view of 
the 20th century are the products of 
two significant reorientations in scien- 
tific thought. One of these reorienta- 
tions is commonly associated with the 
name of Darwin and has “spread the 
notion of evolution, of change, growth 
and development, from its focus in bio- 
logical investigation to swift domination 
of the entire climate of opinion of the 
age.” The other, represented by the 
genius of Einstein, “introduced a novel 
set of fundamental concepts and prin- 
ciples into mathematical physics, and 
has puzzled our generation with the 
theory of relativity, quantum and wave 
mechanics, and the triumphs and mys- 
teries of the structure of the atom.” 4 


3J. H. Randall Jr., The Making of the Mod- 
ern Mind (New York: Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1940), p. 458. 

4 Ibid. 
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@ BEFORE THE TURN OF THE 19TH 
century, certain deviations in the “im- 
mutable laws” of the Newtonian system 
became apparent; and “though these 
deviations were slight, they were of such 
a fundamental nature that the whole 
edifice of Newton’s machine-like uni- 
verse began to topple.” ® 

In the first quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury, two great theoretical systems were 
developed to describe these phenom- 
ena: the quantum theory, dealing with 
fundamental units of matter and en- 
ergy; and the theory of relativity, deal- 
ing with space, time and the structure 
of the universe as a whole. 

Contrary to the Newtonian picture of 
the universe, in which events rolled on 
their way in cyclical fashion without 
real change in the mechanical order of 
Nature, quantum physics tells us there 
is an indeterminacy about all events of 
an atomistic universe, and that this ele- 
ment of caprice in atomic behavior 
stems from the very nature of things. 

Einstein, in his Special Theory of 
Relativity, rejected the Newtonian idea 
of space as a fixed system or frame- 
work, absolutely at rest. And along 
with absolute space, he discarded the 
concept of absolute time. Sense of time, 
like sense of color, is simply a form of 
perception. Just as space is simply a 
possible order of material objects, so 
time is simply a possible order of 
events. Moreover, the universe of Ein- 
stein is neither infinite nor Euclidean. 
There are no straight lines, but only 
great circles. 

Hence, the incipient cosmology of 
the 20th century is not a “rigid and im- 
mutable edifice where independent mat- 
ter is housed in independent space and 
time; it is, on the contrary, an amorph- 
ous continuum, without any fixed arch- 

SLincoln Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Ein- 


stein (New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1948), p. 7. 
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itecture, plastic and variable, constantly 
subject to change and distortion.” ® 

Meanwhile, the success of the idea 
of evolution has given rise to the con- 
ception of Man as an organism react- 
ing to and acting upon a complex en- 
vironment. “Ideas and institutions are 
today thought of as primarily social 
products, functioning in social groups 
and spring from the necessity of effect- 
ing some kind of adaptation between 
human nature and its environment.”? 

Social science today is not a “static 
physics of society,” a system of laws to 
be discovered and religiously obeyed. 
“It means a detailed study of 
specific causes that produce specific re- 
sults, and an intensive manipulation of 
our social heritage to produce what 
seems to us good.” ® 


A major emphasis in social science, 
traceable to evolutionary thought, is 
that which has been given to the com- 
plexity of social organization and to 
various shades of differentiation. Not 
“Man” as an abstraction or a fixed 
type, but individual differences between 
one man and another, as developed in 
the wholes in which men function; not, 
as in the Age of Reason, universality 
of character and absolute individuality, 
but personality and individuality within 
and between social groupings—these 
are the subjects of investigation by con- 
temporary thought. 


It would be a mistake, however, to 
think that the intellectual revolution 
stemming from biology and physics has 
in any sense cancelled out completely 
the theoretical assumptions of the static 
and mechanistic Newtonian world-view, 
or of the earlier Christian view of the 
world as a drama of salvation. The es- 
sential insights of the older views have 


* Ibid., pp. 81-82. 
Randall, op. cit., p. 461. 
8 Ibid., p. 493. 
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been incorporated and reinterpreted, 
but not discarded, with each new ad- 
vance. 


BuT THE 20TH-CENTURY CONVER- 
gence of the concepts of physics and of 
the biological and social sciences has 
engendered naturalistic philosophies of 
“process” more adequate than the “nat- 
uralism” of the 19th century which, 
“bound by the dogmas of an earlier 
physics, did scant justice to the facts of 
human experience.” ® 

Very conspicuous has been the wide- 
spread shift toward a temporal theory 
of reality and process philosophies, both 
idealistic and materialistic. This shift 
has been due “in part to the influence 
of James, Dewey, Bergson and White- 
head, in part to the development of 
physical relativity theories, and in part 
to the prevalence of evolutionary con- 
cepts.”?° An outstanding example of 
this trend is the “naturalistic idealism” 
of George H. Mead, whose Philosophy 
of the Present amounts to a pragmatic 
rendering of Alfred North Whitehead’s 
Process and Reality. 

Contemporary psychology presents a 
conception of human nature radically 
different from that of the Enlighten- 
ment. Whereas the Enlightenment drew 
a picture of Man as a logical machine 
calculating the means by which he 
might attain a desired end, the contem- 
porary view is that of an infinitely com- 
plex creature of impulse and passion 
and prejudice who only occasionally di- 
rects his irrational desires to some in- 
telligent end. 


Whereas traditional psychology saw 
human behavior as essentially mechan- 
istic and determined by fixed traits, 
contemporary psychology sees human 


Ibid., p. 461. 


7H. W. Schneider, A History of American 
Philosophy (New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1948), p. 493. 
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behavior as organismic and determined 
by social forces and obscure psychic 
drives. 

The stress of Gestalt psychology has 
been upon organized wholes. The indi- 
vidual personality is not a mere sum of 
behavior traits. Nor is it the product 
only of additive experience. It is an or- 
ganized whole, a gestalt. All parts of 
the organism are interrelated and the 
organism behaves as a complex unit 
rather than as a simple unit. Its beha- 
vior does not consist of a mere sum of 
reflexes but is the total response of the 
whole organism to its total environ- 
ment.? 

In psychiatry, the biological instinc- 
tualism and the static individualism of 
Freud have been challenged by the 
“cultural” school of Sullivan, Fromm 
and Horney. Freud’s biological orienta- 
tion is criticized for its failure to take 
into consideration “what more recent 
observation suggests: that it is the dy- 
namic interaction between people which 
provides the locus of functional mental 
illness.” Disorders in Man’s psychic 
behavior grow out of interpersonal re- 
lations. 

Freud’s cultural orientation, which 
posits a basic dichotomy between Man 
and society, is criticized also as a social 
theory neglectful of the “dialectic” 
character of human _ development. 
“Man’s nature, his passions and anxi- 
eties, his thoughts and acts are a cul- 
tural product. . . . Man is not static; 
he is a dynamic entity which changes 
the course of history while being 
changed by it. A product of historical 
evolution, he is both carrier and creator 
of history.” 25 


™R. S. Woodworth, Contemporary Schools of 
Psychology (New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1931), pp. 94-97. 

2% Clara Thompson, Psychoanalysis: Evolution 
and Development (New York: Hermitage House, 
1950), p. 27. 

13 [bid., pp. 144-145. 
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In economics, the doctrines of the 
Classical economists die hard, but on 
the whole the traditional mechanical, 
deductive method is giving away to de- 
tailed and specific investigations of so- 
ciety. The laissez-faire theory is now 
widely under suspicion “of having been 
based on false or at least inadequate 
assumptions, and of being incapable of 
realization in modern industrial society 
without disastrous consequences.” !4 


¥@ ECONOMIC THOUGHT TODAY—EVEN 
among the Neo-Classicists—is essential- 
ly evolutionary and dynamic rather 
than mechanistic or static in its empha- 
sis. It stands in opposition to the type 
of thinking which dominated the pre- 
Darwinian world and provided the in- 
tellectual matrix of Classical economic 
doctrines. It takes the physical world to 
be an evolving, dynamic whole or syn- 
thesis, in which “economic behavior is 
social or collective and carried on with- 
in the total Gestalt or organizational 
complex known as the economic or- 
der.” 35 


The philosophical orientation of con- 
temporary economic thought stems 
from Hegel, Darwin, Spencer and the 
American pragmatists, and its method- 
ology is derived from “a world view in 
which the economic order is taken to 
be an open system subject to change 
and growth” as opposed to the Clas- 
sical view in which the economic order 
is ruled by the “iron laws” of an im- 
mutable natural order.*¢ 


Furthermore, what is apparently val- 
id in one economy is not necessarily so 
in another. Evolving patterns of eco- 
nomic relations are not uniform 
throughout the world. Since there is at 
present no single pattern of world cul- 


14 Becker, op. cit., p. 95. 

18 Alan Gruchy, Modern Economic Thought 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947), p. 564. 
16 Tbid., p. 17. 
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ture, “economic life breaks down into a 
variety of economico-cultural spheres 
which vary all the way from the simple 
rural-communal economics of India 
and China to the more complex eco- 
nomics of socialistic Russia and capital- 
istic United States.” 27 

The Darwin-Einstein revolution also 
has had significant effects in political 
science. In the face of Darwinism, po- 
litical science could not flourish longer 
upon the abstractions surviving from 
the “natural law” philosophies or the 
stimulations of legal logic. During the 
last century it has “learned to take cog- 
nizance of great historical, economic 
and social forces, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries much neglected.” 18 


Political science today is character- 
ized by a tendency “toward comparison 
of varying types of political ideas, insti- 
tutions and processes; toward the con- 
sideration of social forces in their rela- 
tion to political processes; and toward 
an emphasis on the significance of his- 
torical growth and development, and of 
the evolutionary theory of life.” ® 


No longer does political science ac- 
cept the 18th-century view of the State 
as a mechanical contrivance based on a 
mythical social contract. Political proc- 
esses comprise a continuum of unceas- 
ing reorganization and adjustment. 
Among political scientists there is an 
increasing awareness of relativity and 
constant change in political forms. The 
abstract and inflexible political doc- 
trines of the Enlightenment have for 
the most part been relegated to limbo. 


The cloak of sanctity has been 
stripped from the State. In Western so- 
ciety the State has come to be regarded 
as merely a mediator between conflict- 

1 Ibid., p. 552. 

148 Charles E. Merriam, New Aspects of Politics 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 


1931), pp. 99-100. 
Ibid., pp. 49-51. 
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ing groups, and often the pawn of some 
dominant economic interest. Sovereign- 
ty of the State, so important a theory in 
creating liberal society, has lost much 
of its status in political theory. Accord- 
ing to Hugo Krabbe, the fundamental 
aspect of the contemporary state is not 
its own sovereignty, but its thorough- 
going subjection to law, which repre- 
sents merely an actually achieved eval- 
uation of a plurality of interests.?° 


Wt NATURAL LAW, NATURAL RIGHTS AND 
radical individualism, having served 
their historical purpose of bringing 
about an industrial society, are disap- 
pearing as fundamental categories of 
political theory. Under the pressure of 
demands by modern society for central- 
ized and efficient action, the separation 
of powers and checks and balances 
have in both fact and theory diminished 
in importance. But the general trend 
toward social planning and regulation 
cannot be attributed solely to the grow- 
ing complexity and interdependence of 
modern society. It is also a result of the 
Romantic revolt against the theoretical 
assumptions of the Enlightenment, and 
the rise of the modern collectivist the- 
ory of society and human freedom. 


The question comes to mind at once 
as to how the trend toward state plan- 
ning and regulation will affect the free- 
dom of the press. The growing accep- 
tance and utilization of the concept of 
collectivism has already transformed 
our traditional liberties in the political 
and economic realms, and it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that our traditional 
concept of freedom of the press will 
likewise be subject to drastic revision. 

From the foregoing analysis, it is 
clear that the philosophical foundations 
of the traditional concept of freedom 


2 Hugo Krabbe, The Modern Idea of the State 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1922), pp. 208-15. 
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of the press have been precipitously 
undermined by the revolution in con- 
temporary thought. The static and 
timeless World-Machine of Newton has 
been wrecked by the idea of evolution 
and the dynamic concepts of modern 
physics. Locke’s doctrine of natural 
rights has been subverted not only by 
Romantic philosophy but also by pres- 
ent-day social science. Classical laissez- 
faire economics has been repudiated in 
theory by most contemporary econo- 
mists, and in practice by almost every 
modern industrial nation. 

Moreover, the Miltonian doctrine of 
the “self-righting process” has lately be- 
come suspect. We are no longer so con- 
fident that men naturally desire the 
truth and are disposed to be guided by 
it. In any case, we have become in- 
creasingly aware of the non-existence in 
modern society of an open market for 
the free competition of ideas. In this 
age of conflicting ideologies we have 
become reluctant to tolerate absolute 
freedom of expression. We are not only 
fearful for many of our cherished be- 
liefs but skeptical of the assumption 
that from mutual toleration and com- 
parison of diverse opinions the one 
most rational will emerge victorious. 


Must we, then, abandon ‘our tradi- 
tional concept of freedom of the press 
because its theoretical assumptions are 
in disrepute? 


If we accept as a guide to action the 
historical maxim stated in the initial 
paragraph of this article, it follows that 
our press system must be subjected to 
critical philosophical re-examination, 
and that an effective concept of press 
freedom must necessarily be grounded 
in the premises of contemporary 
thought. 

A probable objection to this propo- 
sition would be that it constitutes a de- 
nial of Man’s integrity and an abject 
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submission to the forces of history. But 
this is not so. It would, on the con- 
trary, represent a positive attitude to- 
ward reshaping the course of history 
and—what is of immediate concern— 
a positive attempt to safeguard our 
press system against the ideological as- 
sault of totalitarian theory. 


Wt wuatT IS REQUIRED FOR THE PRES- 
ervation of our press system is a recon- 
struction of its principles within the 
framework of the new mentality of our 
age. And the philosophical foundation 
upon which we may erect a new con- 
cept of press freedom is to be found in 
the Darwin-Einstein revolution, the 
end-product of which is an emergent 
pluralistic and dynamic conception of 
Man and the universe. 

Despite its reinforcement of the col- 
lectivist theory of freedom in certain of 
the social sciences, the Darwin-Einstein 
revolution does not represent an abso- 
lute repudiation of our traditional con- 
cept of liberty and freedom of the 
press. There are important aspects of 
the revolution which may be seen as 
providing that concept with a wider 
and more fertile basis. 

The Darwin-Einstein revolution has 
had devastating effects on absolutism in 
every realm of thought. After Darwin, 
men became increasingly skeptical of 
the notion of an absolute, fixed and 
mechanical order of Nature, a mighty 
machine eternally pursuing the same 
unchanging round of cyclical processes. 
In their growing skepticism they began 
to quit the contemplation of a fixed and 
static structure of Truth, and to adopt 
instead the aim of investigating the 
little truths and searching after an infin- 
ity of finite truths. 

This significant reorientation in mod- 
ern thought was reinforced by the suc- 
ceeding revolution in physics. In the 
universe of Einstein there are no abso- 
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lutes, unless it be the constancy of the 
speed of light. And even this is open to 
question. Objective reality, absolute 
Truth, are unknowable on account of 
the subjectivism of our perceptual 
knowledge. It is only the apparent 
mathematical orthodoxy of the universe 
that enables us to construct useful “de- 
scriptions” of Nature. 

One conception widely held today is 
that, whatever else the world may be, 
it is no static and finished thing but is 
itself, as a whole and in each of its 
parts, in process of change and growth. 
Moreover, there is general disagree- 
ment as to what our cosmic and human 
worlds may be growing into, and 
whether this growth may properly be 
called progress or not. 

Thus, whereas the philosophes had 
only to deduce Truth from self-evident 
principles of an absolute order of Na- 
ture, the task of modern men is the less 
facile one of defining relationships and 
depicting events, of investigating and 
analyzing the myriad phenomena of 
Nature. Such an arduous task demands 
of modern man great intellectual cour- 
age and a tough-mindedness without 
precedent in human history. 


Contemporary thought not unnatur- 
ally seeks, of course, to achieve “a final 
flawless concurrence of theory and nat- 
ural process, so complete that every ob- 
served phenomenon is accounted for 
and nothing is left out of the picture.” + 
This is the faith of the logical empiri- 
cists and the ardent hope of social sci- 
entists as well. But such an attainment 
is possible only by relentless scientific 
exploration of the natural and human 
world, by the methodical accumulation 
of factual knowledge, and—most im- 
portant of all—the “free communica- 
tion of information and ideas.” 

In our highly complex and econom- 


21 Barnett, op. cit., p. 112. 
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ically integrated society, it is imperative 
that the free communication of infor- 
mation and ideas become an ethical 
and social value so precious and indis- 
pensable as to be preserved at almost 
any cost. In the evolving, changing and 
dynamic environment of the 20th cen- 
tury, the communication of knowledge 
and opinion is more essential to our 
welfare and progress than in any other 
period of history. 


@ How IS ALL THIS RELATED TO THE 
problem of freedom of the press? Here- 
tofore, the “press” has commonly been 
thought of in a logical but narrow 
sense as merely the production and cir- 
culation of the printed word. But to- 
day there is a growing tendency to 
include all the media of mass commu- 
nication—not only newspapers, maga- 
zines and books but also radio, tele- 
vision and motion pictures—under the 
term. Thus, the term “press” assumes a 
vaster significance and the problem of 
freedom of the press is so dilated as to 
comprehend the whole of our mass 
communications system. 

The implications of this expansion of 
the problem are instantly obvious. The 
press, now so broadly delineated, is vis- 
ualized as a primary instrument in our 
society for the free communication of 
information and ideas. Freedom of the 
press, therefore, can no longer be 
viewed as a liberty to be balanced 
against other liberties but as an ideal 
liberty for which others may properly 
be compromised and which must be 
realized even, if necessary, at the ex- 
pense of traditional economic values. 

There is a myth nurtured by the ra- 
tionale of our traditional concept of 
press freedom that should be exploded 
at once. Freedom of communication 
does not necessarily depend upon a 
press system of private ownership and 
control. On the contrary, it has been 
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palpably demonstrated that the free 
communication of information and 
ideas is seriously impaired by such a 
system.?2 The “cash nexus” inherent in 
the commercial structure of our press 
system has a generally debilitating ef- 
fect on free communication, and any 
solution of the problem of freedom of 
the press which is based primarily upon 
traditional economic values is misguid- 
ed and inadequate. 

Conceivably, other important ele- 
ments of the rationale of our traditional 
concept of press freedom might not sur- 

22 For example, see Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Robert K. Merton, “Mass Communiations, Pop- 
ular Taste and Organized Social Action,” in 
Mass Communications, ed. by Wilbur Schramm 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949), pp. 
459-480; and Joseph T. Klapper, “Mass Media 


and the Engineering of Consent,” in The Ameri- 
can Scholar (Vol. 17), pp. 419-429. 
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vive the kind of thoroughgoing critique 
suggested at the outset of this article. 
Certainly a one-sided “negative” inter- 
pretation of liberty would not. But this 
is likely to be lamented only by those 
whose selfish interests are best served 
by a purely negative concept of human 
freedom. 

Contrary to the belief of many of 
those who express concern with the 
problem of press freedom, it is no long- 
er a “negative” one which may be 
solved simply by the diminution of re- 
straints upon content and economic 
enterprise. It is rather a “positive” one 
of facilitating the free communication 
of information and ideas by whatever 
means, short of government monopoly, 
that prove successful. 


“A free speech and a free press are institutions with which we as a peo- 


ple are so familiar that it is often difficult for us to imagine how they might 
be put in jeopardy in this country. The comfortable assurance that they are 


forever secured to us springs in part from . 
the First Amendment to the United States Constitution. . 


. . a too great reliance upon 


“Alexander Hamilton was wrong when he argued the First Amendment; 
but he was right when he stated that ‘whatever fine declarations may be in- 
Serted in any constitution respecting liberty of the press must altogether 
depend on public opinion, and on the general spirit of the people and the 


government.’ 


, “Article 125 of the Soviet constitution provides: ‘. 


. , the citizens of the 
Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics are guaranteed by law: a. Freedom 
of speech; b. Freedom of press; c. Freedom of assembly; d. Freedom of 
Street processions and demonstrations.’ The fact that they do not enjoy any 
of these liberties suggests the frailty of constitutions generally where the 
spirit of the government and the genius of the people do not operate in 
accord with announced principles. 

“Besides this contemporary example, there are a hundred others in his- 
tory that ought to warn us that the freedom of the press, more than it de- 
pends on the statutes, depends upon the vigor with which it is asserted and 
the energy with which it is exercised .. . 

“A tyrant who wished to destroy the free press of the United States 
would be foolish to attack it at its strongest point—the point where the 
First Amendment puts up the sturdiest barriers to invasion. . . .’—JAMES 
RUSSELL WIGGINS, managing editor, the Washington Post, in address at 
the University of Minnesota on “The Press and the Peace,” May 5, 1950. 
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News by Television: A Review 
Of Practices and Possibilities 


BY HARRY E. HEATH JR. 


With more than half the nation’s population now within range of 
TV, the medium still is groping for methods of news presenta- 
tion that will come nearer to realizing its potentialities. The 
present program formats are analyzed by Mr. Heath, assistant 
professor of journalism at Iowa State College. 


W> TELEVISION, CORRECTLY BILLED AS 
the fastest-growing industry in the 
United States, now has more than half 
the nation’s population within its range 
—this despite the FCC “freeze” which 
has held the number of stations cur- 
rently broadcasting to 109. The TV 
audience is growing rapidly. Since the 
Korean war, especially in metropolitan 
areas, the sale of TV receivers has 
plummeted ahead at a furious pace. 
Not hoarding, perhaps, but the answer 
of the mass-communication consumer 
to his sudden realization that television 
manufacturers might have to curtail 
production. 

Journalism teachers have found the 
subject of news and information by tel- 
evision entering more and more into 
their class discussions, even though the 
course content has not been prescribed 
as television. Some schools—such as 
Northwestern University, New York 
University, the New School for Social 
Research, Kent State University, and 
Iowa State College (which has the only 
educationally-owned TV station at pres- 
ent)—have added courses in television 
news to their curricula, and others are 
considering such a step. 


For most schools and departments of 
journalism, however, the way ahead is 
clouded by doubts and confusion. On 
the one hand, instantaneous transmis- 
sion of news while it happens is the 
ultimate in mass communication. But 
the educator who follows developments 
in this newest method of reaching large 
audiences faces such discouraging anal- 
yses as these: 


Elmer Davis, speaking to the Ohio 
Association of Radio News Editors: 
“Radio news will be the last thing to 
fall in the wake of TV. When I no 
longer see TV newsreels ending with 
shots of trained dogs, bathing beauties 
and motor boats, then I’ll worry about 
the future of radio newscasts. I don’t 
think TV news will ever be any good. 
TV cannot foresee where and when the 
news will take place, and much of the 
news will always have to be explained 
to be understood.” 


New York Times criticism: “Visual 
considerations take precedence over 
news values.” 2 


1“Elmer Davis Sees No News Threat from 
Video,’ Radio Daily, June 20, 1950, pp. 1, 5. 

2? “Fifteen Minute TV News Show an All-Day 
Job,” News Workshop, New York University, 
March 1950, p. 5. 
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Washington survey reported in Vari- 
ety: “TV owners say they like all types 
of programs better on TV than on ra- 
dio, except news.” ® 

Jerry Walker, in Editor and Publish- 
er: “On the whole, video news programs 
before the Korean war failed to show 
up in the Top 10 ratings, as so many 
radio newscasts have in the Nielsens 
and the Hoopers.”* 

Add to these dim views such com- 
mentary as the following from the Ren- 
ick report, News on Television, spon- 
sored by the Kaltenborn Foundation: 

Most stations do not consider the 
value of a good news show worth the 
cost of production. 

News has assumed a less than sec- 
ondary position on TV. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the stations replying to the sur- 
vey [total replies: 71] did not have a 
single staff member devoted exclusively 
to TV news production. 

The high cost of motion picture de- 
velopment equipment has kept 95 per- 
cent of TV stations from developing 
their own film. [The large Houston fast- 
developer costs around $8,000, and the 
small Houston sells for about $1,600. ] 

Only 36 percent [of the stations] are 
showing a profit on news.5 


V> THERE ARE OTHER CONFUSING FAC- 
tors. In one large city which the writer 
visited as an adviser for Iowa State 
College’s WOI-TV, a television news 
editor commented on the “great possi- 
bilities” of still pictures, but said he had 
been unable to “sell” management on 
the technique. A newsman on a com- 
peting station has relied heavily upon 
stills to establish the most popular lo- 
cally-produced TV news show in the 


*“Ad Says TV News Growing Up,” The 
NARND Bulletin, July 1950, p. 3. 

*“TV Gets Its Chance to ‘Sell’ News Shows,” 
Editor and Publisher, July 29, 1950, p. 38. 

5 News on Television, a report of an investiga- 
tion carried out under the terms of a fellowship 
of the Kaltenborn Foundation by Ralph A. Ren- 
ick, news editor, WTVJ-TV, Miami, Florida. 


Supervised by Sydney W. Head, Chairman, Radio 
and Television Department, University of Miami, 
May, 1950. 
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city. At another important television 
station less than 200 miles away, we 
were told that still pictures had been all 
but ruled out of that station’s future 
planning. The station also had dropped 
its locally-produced newsreel because of 
high costs. 


In at least two areas dominated by 
strong mewspapers, viewers had re- 
belled against still pictures which they 
had seen in print the day of the broad- 
cast or the day before. The stills were 
dropped in both areas. 


Why should stills (photos, maps, 
charts and the like) be successful in 
one city, and unsuccessful in another? 
Perhaps the answer is two-fold: The 
personality of the commentator must be 
outstanding (something difficult to de- 
fine and impossible to teach); and the 
integration of stills with on-camera 
shots of the newsman, newsreel foot- 
age, relief maps, scale models, etc., 
must be exceedingly clever. 


The entire problem of preparing stu- 
dents for future work in television news 
deserves serious consideration, both 
from the point of view of courses to be 
offered through the schools and depart- 
ments of journalism, and of supporting 
courses from other departments. But 
most schools, like the industry itself, 
are waiting for the murky waters to 
clear—waiting for television news to 
settle into a groove, as radio news did 
in the 1940s. 

While we're waiting, perhaps it’s time 
to take stock of television news as of 
late 1950 . . . to examine in more de- 
tail how it’s prepared, how it’s being 
presented, what’s good and bad about 
it. Those who’ve written earlier on the 
subject of television journalism have 
been more interested in the prerequi- 
sites for the job and preparatory train- 
ing. They’ve said little about program 
formats, perhaps because of the widely 
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different attitudes on TV news pro- 
gramming. 

The writer’s remarks are based upon 
correspondence with numerous televi- 
sion news editors, visits to various tele- 
vision stations, and actual experience 
editing and writing script for newsreels 
and headline news shows for WOI-TV. 

TV news methods used today, in the 
order of viewer popularity: 

Remote coverage. 

Newsreel programs (national 
and/or local). 

Still-picture casts. 

Headline shows. 

Television “newspapers.” 
Ticker tape programs. 

Unfortunately for the viewer, the 
most popular formats also are the most 
expensive, and with TV economically 
“in the red” in many areas, the man at 
the screen will have to settle for a lot of 
types 3, 4, 5 and 6 for a while. The sta- 
tion newsrooms can’t charge off costly 
remote coverage (or even motion-pic- 
ture camera coverage, in many cases) 
to a budget entitled “Establishing the 
Popularity of TV News Shows.” That’s 
the network approach. 


PY 


V> A CLOSER EXAMINATION OF THESE 
various formats is in order. 

Remote coverage (broadcasting the 
action as it unfolds) is TV’s trump for 
promoting the medium. Just as special 
events broadcasting (chiefly sports) 
helped put radio across with the pub- 
lic, so it is ram-rodding the sale of TV 
receivers. Although sports events have 
dominated TV’s remote coverage thus 
far, this is the technique with the high- 
est potential for general news presenta- 
tion, too. 

Theoretically, television can blanket 
the nation with news presentation. 
When it can do this with remote cover- 
age of “unexpected” news events, as 
well as with those scheduled well in 
advance, the medium will have “ar- 
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rived.” This is not technically feasible 
now. And there are those who argue 
that, even if it were, motion-picture 
coverage would do just as well, for the 
event should be broadcast when there’s 
a large audience. The remote coverage 
is wasted if it comes at a time when 
the audience is small, these observers 
point out. 


(Granted that this may be true, until 
two-way television networks span the 
nation even the film coverage of all but 
local events will be greatly limited in 
timeliness. National news often is more 
than 48 hours old by the time the film 
has been flown to stations outside the 
network facilities now available, and 
foreign news is several days old.) 


REMOTE COVERAGE 


Remote coverage in TV is hardly as 
simple as in radio. It requires the larg- 
est crew of all the formats mentioned 
above. No station today is in a position 
to maintain a remote news crew on a 
standby basis for spot developments. 
In addition to cameramen, the crew 
includes audio engineers, video engi- 
neers, the announcer or announcers, 
the director (often not a newsman) and 
perhaps an assistant director. With such 
a crew involved and with the somewhat 
cumbersome paraphernalia they use, it’s 
easy to see why film is the most feasible 
answer today to coverage of spot news. 


Rudy Bretz, special events director 
for WPIX, the New York News sta- 
tion, summed it up nicely when he said: 


Maintaining a mobile standby unit for 
three-shift coverage would cost $100,000 
a year for engineers (21 of them) 
alone. Other expenses would run the 
total up to $200,000 a year. Yet it is un- 
doubtedly going to be done, for the day 
will come when an investment of this 
sort will be made willingly by the sta- 
tion whether it can be sold or not, for 
the prestige and the publicity which 
would accrue. 
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Bretz says these are the four big 


problems in planning mobile pickups: 


(1) City permission to park the truck 
and set up cameras on a city street; (2) 
getting power; (3) line of sight to the 
transmitter; (4) sending back the audio 
signal. To which we would add that it 
takes time merely to organize and dis- 
patch the mobile pickup crew, and 
some spot news stories, pictorially 
speaking, are over in a matter of min- 
utes. 

Bretz’s prediction that remote cover- 
age of unexpected events will become 
commonplace may be true, but a good 
guess is that it will be several years be- 
fore the networks (much less local sta- 
tions) will have enough mobile trans- 
mitting equipment available to cover 
every important news story by remote. 

The ideal reporter for a remote crew 
is a man like NBC’s Robert Trout. He 
is a good observer with unusual ad lib 
abilities. 

NEWSREELS 

The newsreel is the only means by 
which the average station can cover 
world news in motion. It’s likely to be 
this way until network television spans 
the nation and remote coverage has be- 
come an every-day occurrence rather 
than a special, spectacular promotion 
vehicle for the medium. Though not as 
powerful as remote on-the-scene pictur- 
ization, the newsreel substitutes vivid 
action for the lack of timeliness in- 
volved in most national and foreign 
newsreel stories. 

Coverage of local events by film 
seems to be the best answer to the news 
problem for some stations, too. These 
stations use 16-mm. cameras for econ- 
omy, and most of the pictures are taken 
without sound. The narrative is read 
into a “hot” microphone, and _ back- 
ground music also may be added at the 
studio. The sound equipment is used 
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for studio interviews on film, speeches, 
political conventions and special pro- 
grams which can be scheduled and 
planned in advance (if the sound-on- 
film technique is vital to the telling of 
the story). But for most spot news, the 
sound equipment is left behind. It takes 
longer to carry and set up the sound 
equipment, and two men are needed to 
handle it, as against one man with a 
hand camera for silent sequences. 

Fast development by special process- 
ing equipment makes it possible to get 
local news by film on the air within 90 
minutes. Most of this local news is pro- 
jected at the station’s regular news pe- 
riod, however, and usually is integrated 
with the national newsreel. But some 
stations are producing strictly local 
newsreels. 

Production of newsreels on a local 
level involves a minimum staff of about 
five persons—an assignment editor, film 
editor, writer-narrator and two full- 
time cameramen. The assignment editor 
in this setup may also help write the 
script for local sequences. 

The film story should remain free 
from bias and should attempt to pre- 
sent both sides of controversial issues, 
just as radio does. 


The writing for newsreels must be 
timed perfectly with the pictures. The 
script depends upon the footage of each 
sequence and must be synchronized 
with each story. The TV writer figures 
that he needs three minutes of script 
(about 400 to 450 words) per 100 feet 
of film. 

Writing to the pictures poses its 
problems. Perhaps the writer has a big 
story to tell, but the cameraman got 
very little footage on film. Or perhaps 
there’s a long sequence of little conse- 
quence, and it’s difficult to write 
enough script to support the film. 
Sometimes the lead has to be buried, to 
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tie in with the picture story that builds 
to a climax. 

Newsreels set a vigorous pace, de- 
mand a narrative that doesn’t overstate 
what can clearly be seen and complete- 
ly comprehended, plus strong human 
interest. The opening shot in each se- 
quence establishes the what and where. 
The narrator orients the audience, and 
then the sequence builds to its climax. 


STILL PICTURES 


Perhaps the basic fare of local TV 
news schedules in the red-ink era of 
television is the picture-cast. Minimum 
personnel requirements: one still pho- 
tographer and one writer for the prepa- 
ration of the program, in addition to an 
announcer (if the newsman does not 
read his own script), engineers and 
technicians. 

The newsman selects the pictures for 
the still-picture cast, writes his copy, 
and directs the studio crew in produc- 
tion. If the station uses studio cameras 
to pick up the still pictures, posted al- 
ternately on easels across the studio for 
Camera No. 1 and Camera No. 2, extra 
manpower is involved. Some stations 
use their balopticon channel, with one 
man projecting all the stills. In the for- 
mer method, the newsman directs the 
cameras by inter-com, and some action 
is introduced by camera panning on the 
stills. Most stations use a combination 
of these methods. 

Raw material, in addition to locally- 
snapped pictures, includes photos from 
the various picture services (spot news 
by wirephoto), artists’ drawings, charts 
and morgue material (stills from the 
files). Animation may be added to 
maps and graphs. 

At first the critics thought pictures 
were no good for television unless they 
moved. Now some stations feel that 
stills are indispensable. 

Meade Monroe, of NEA Service, 


thinks the truth lies somewhere between 
these viewpoints. He predicts (and 
(NEA is making its plans on this basis) 
that still pictures will be an important 
factor in TV for at least five years. He 
sees an increased demand for the prod- 
uct of staff and free-lance photogra- 
phers. 

The still-picture technique, inciden- 
tally, often is combined with live and 
film segments, such as in NBC’s Camel 
News Caravan. 


HEADLINES SHOW 


The headline news show is a combi- 
nation of the newspaper headline tech- 
nique with the bulletin-type radio 
newscast. A short story giving the basic 
details is read by the newscaster while 
the headline for that story is on the tel- 
eviewer’s screen. If all stories are kept 
short, the pace of the show can provide 
some movement as headlines change. 
Maximum length for most stories is 
four or five lines. If the story must be 
more fully developed, subheads can be 
moved onto the screen to break the 
monotony of one headline remaining 
on-screen too long. Most TV newsmen 
who use the teleheadlines type of show 
will not keep a single head on-screen 
longer than 10 to 15 seconds. 

This show often uses two voices for 
change of pace. The announcer on duty 
reads the headlines—or, if newsroom 
policy favors, only the datelines—and 
the newsman reads the details. Sound 
effects, such as teletype printers, may 
be used in the background. Five min- 
utes is about the maximum for this type 
of show. Viewer interest drops off 
greatly from that point on. 

A paper roll may be used for the 
headlines, although this method makes 
last-minute stories difficult to insert. 
Some editors use small slide cards. Both 
methods depend upon balopticon pro- 
jection. The slide-cards method is ex- 
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A SUMMARY OF PRESENT TELEVISION NEWS METHODS 


Advantages Disadvantages 

Remote Coverage 
1. Most timely presentation possible. 1. High production costs. Lacks flexibility. 
2. Takes the viewer to the scene. He 2. Event must be expected, i. e., scheduled 
hears and sees the event as it happens. so the station may make complete 
3. Combines moving pictures and human plans in advance. (The time involved 
factor of narrator’s voice. getting to the scene and setting up 
4. Ease of viewing. equipment makes coverage of certain 
5. Exciting, vivid. Sells the medium by “unexpected” events impossible at pres- 

doing what no other force in mass ent.) 
communication can do. 3. Remote cameras largely stationary, re- 
stricting angles from which event may 

be covered. 


4. No chance to edit out errors. 
5. Legal hazards (Where does right of 
privacy begin and end?). 


Newsreel (National) 
1. Impact of moving pictures to tell the 1. Lack of timeliness in the journalistic 


story. sense. 
?. Impact of the human voice (narrator) 2. Reportorial depth limited more than in 
to interpret and provide background. the TV Newspaper and tape methods. 
3. Ease of viewing. 3. Breadth of coverage limited. 
4. Cameraman can cover event from all 4. Greater difficulty in writing script be- 
angles. cause of necessity for saying more 
5. Can be edited to extract highlights, re- with fewer words. 
move dull spots, gain impact. 5. Legal hazards yet to be settled by test 
6. May be readily spliced to film of local cases. 


events to give better-rounded program. 


Newsreel (Local) 
1. Impact of moving pictures to tell the 1. Lacks impact and realness of seeing 


story. event at instant it occurs. 
: 2. Timeliness (It is possible to get a film 2. High cost of production in comparison 
, story on the air within 90 minutes). to ticker tape and still-photo methods. 
3. Impact of the human voice (narrator) 3. Reportorial depth limited more than in 
to interpret and provide background. TV Newspaper and tape methods. 


4. Ease of viewing (no reading necessary; 4. Breadth of coverage limited. 
viewer need not sit close to receiver). 5. Script more difficult to write. 
5. Film cameraman can cover event from 
all angles. 
6. Can be edited to extract highlights, re- 
move dull spots, gain impact. 
7. Can easily be combined with national 
newsreel film. 
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News by Television 


Advantages 


1. More economical than remote and 
newsreel production. 

2. Timeliness. 

3. Great breadth of subject matter. 

4. Impact of human voice to interpret and 
provide background. 

5. Mechanical advantages: Montages, 
views from any number of angles, 
choice of finish for best reproduction, 
special effects can be brought out by 
developing and printing. 


1. Same as 1, 2, 3 and 4 in Still-Pictures 
above. 

2. Little effort on part of consumer in- 
volved. 

3. Two-voice technique adds variety. 

4. Extremely flexible. 


Timeliness. 

. Economy of production. 

3. Ease of preparation (less precision re- 
quired in writing to fit space than in 
writing to fit a specific time interval). 

4. Flexibility (easier to edit; easier to 
make last-minute changes in format, 
etc.). 

5. Greater breadth of subject matter 
(from financial news to comics). 

6. Greater depth (more details) than in 

the film and still picture formats. 


Timeliness. 

. Most economical of all TV news meth- 
ods. 

Great breadth of coverage. 
Reportorial depth when needed. 

5. Great flexibility in production (last- 
minute changes in stories easy to 
make). 
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Still-Pictures 


Disadvantages 


1. No motion involved in pictorial aspects 
of format (except for limited move- 
ment provided by studio camera in 
“panning” certain stills). 

2. Arrangement of non-local news, and 
emphasis on stories, largely determined 
by limited picture sources and the ma- 
terial they furnish. 


Headlines 


1. Limited motion. 
2. Fails to take advantage of TV’s most 
outstanding feature: pictures in motion. 


Television Newspaper 


1. Tiresome reading for the TV patron. 

2. Lack of human voice makes message 
less forceful than best TV program 
formats. 

3. No motion involved in pictorial as- 
pects of format. 

4. Viewer must sit close to the receiver. 

5. Reading speed of viewers differs (fast 

readers must wait for average and be- 

low-average readers). 

Psychological handicap: displays no in- 

genuity on part of station. 


Ticker Tape 


1. Difficult and tiresome to read. 

2. Lacks warmth of human voice. 

3. Fails to take advantage of TV’s most 
outstanding feature: pictures in motion. 
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tremely flexible, permitting late changes 
and easy revamping of story order. 


TV NEWSPAPERS 

The television newspaper is the new- 
est format, but it is not widely used and 
seems destined to remain only so long 
as income fails to exceed production 
costs. As a stop-gap bit of afternoon 
programming it meets a need today. 
WOR-TV’s “newspaper,” which is 
called “WOR-TV News and Features,” 
includes human interest material, a 
woman’s page, a picture page, comics, 
sports, film and theater reviews, and 
financial news. In short, it features the 
same type of material (and in essen- 
tially the same way) that experimental 
facsimile publishers have used. 

The program is made up in galley 
form. Headlines are set in Fototype, 
and body type is set by Varitype. 
Heads and art are transferred to photo 
paper on an Ozalid, a rapid-dry photo- 
processing machine. No voices are 
heard. The only audio is soft musical 
background. 


TICKER TAPE 


Machines such as the United Press 
multiscope (some factory-made, others 
produced by skilled station engineers) 
make news presentation simple, but not 
too effective, for most stations. The 
multiscope projects on the video screen 
simultaneously the time, temperature, 
weather forecast, background advertise- 
ment and the news running from right 
to left in the foreground on ticker tape. 
The machine has a keyboard for filling 
in local news. Many stations use this or 
a similar device during test-pattern 
time. The news “roll-up,” with the sto- 
ries moving vertically instead of hori- 
zontally, also is used. 

The writing involved in this type of 
program, as in the still picture casts, 
calls for no new mode of expression. 
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Radio news style is excellent for each. 
In the ticker-tape program, of course, 
there’s no problem of fitting script to 
pictures. The “script” is the picture. In 
the still picture casts, the audio is not 
dominated by the video, as the picture 
or pictures needed to tell the story can 
be held until the story is told. (It’s best 
not to keep any single picture on the 
viewer’s tube more than approximately 
20 seconds. CBS limit: 10 seconds.) In 
remote and newsreel coverage, the 
audio definitely is subordinated to the 
picture image. The narrator must not 
overstate what can clearly be seen by 
the viewer. The emphasis is upon the 
present-tense, and upon short, hard-hit- 
ting sentences. 


WV? A FEW STATIONS USE A NEWSCASTER 
reading the news before a camera, 
pretty much as in radio. Most critics 
say this is poor programming, that the 
viewing audience will tire of it quickly. 
If TV personalities are to gain the pop- 
ularity of certain newspaper columnists 
and radio commentators, they’ll no 
doubt have to subordinate themselves to 
the pictures they’re talking about. 

No visible script is used when the 
narrator is on camera. He memorizes 
most of what he has to say, looking out 
of camera range at a chart of key words 
printed in large letters to help him tell 
the news. Even here, the narrator is on 
camera only a portion of the time, with 
center-stage attention going to film seg- 
ments, still pictures, charts, maps, 
graphs, animated cartoons, etc., which 
illustrate the news. Guest interviews, al- 
ways short, have become standard on 
this hybrid type of program. Interviews 
generally are two minutes or less in 
length. 

A daily show using these techniques 
(CBS’s “Douglas Edwards and the 
News”) takes an estimated 150 man 
hours every 24 hours. The striking fact 
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about all of the best TV news tech- 
niques is the increased manpower nec- 
essary to do the job. These 150 man 
hours include stage hands, sound ef- 
fects men and all of the other techni- 
cians. But at least half a dozen news- 
men are in on the planning and pro- 
ducing of the show. 

Where all of this will take—or leave 
—the journalist, no one can say. 


If news eventually becomes TV’s No. 
1 commodity, as it is radio’s, there ap- 
parently will be fertile fields for the 
journalist. That is, if we assume that 
the man who edits and cuts the film; the 
man who wields the movie camera at a 
news event; the man who directs the re- 
mote cameras during on-the-spot cover- 
age; the writer, et al., are a part of 
journalism. 


Once television is firmly established, 
and a money-making member of the 
mass communications family, it’s rea- 
sonably certain that remote pickups, 
well-edited newsreels and a_ limited 
number of stills will make up virtually 
the entire video news fare. 


The tape, the personality reading 
news dispatches and the television news- 
paper will lose favor within the indus- 
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try when the economic factor is less 
critical. They quickly lose favor with 
viewers when the novelty of television 
in a given area has worn off. These 
methods probably will never become 
basic techniques because each can be 
handled better by other media. 

It is illogical to ask a viewer to strain 
to read when he can read with less ef- 
fort and in greater detail in newspapers 
and magazines. It is illogical to ask him 
to watch another man read the news to 
him. The newscaster’s voice is merely a 
delivery device, not an integral part of 
the news. This pattern may hold the 
ears of listeners, but they are listeners 
only until the image on the screen can 
hold the eyes. Then they become view- 
ers. And TV’s audience is measured 
that way. 

There are frontiers to conquer for 
the imaginative newsman in TV. All the 
best tools which are being used roughly 
in the industry’s pioneering cycle will be 
used skilfully later. The feature film, 
covering fashions, human interest sto- 
ries, well-known personalities and the 
like, has yet to be fully developed for 
TV. Not to mention the vast horizons 
of the film documentary, which will at 
last come into its own through TV. 


“High achievement in literature and journalism almost invariably goes 
with high batting average. . . . Quantity and persistence of output are a 


mark of quality, nine times out of ten. Much work means good work. Run 
through the list of the world’s greatest writers and see how their gross out- 
put bulks. Shakespeare, Moliere, Scott, George Eliot, Dumas, Voltaire, 
Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray, Tolstoi, Goethe, Swift, Kipling, France, Suder- 
man—pick them at random from any nation and any age, and you find 
that if you average their millions of written words (good, bad, and indif- 
ferent alike) over all their adult years, the daily output runs high. As a 
rule it will exceed that of the second-raters by 100 per cent or more than 
of the third-raters by 200 or 300 per cent. Here and there you come upon 
a salient exception, of course; but it can generally be explained.”—WALTER 
B. PITKIN in The Psychology of Achievement (Simon and Schuster). 
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Standards of Performance 
For American Newspapers 


BY FRANK L. MOTT, ROBERT J. 
BLAKELY AND RALPH D. CASEY 


A special committee of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors reported at the organization’s 1950 convention that “We 
believe . . . the society . . . should welcome critical studies of 
the press made in good faith by independent agencies.” Here are 
the views of two journalism educators and an editor. 


34 THE REMARKS THAT FOLLOW WERE MADE AUGUST 30, 1950 AT THE JOINT 
convention of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, the Associ- 
ation of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism, and the American 
Society of Journalism School Administrators in Madison, Wisconsin, by three of 
the participants in a five-man panel discussion of “Standards of Performance for 
the American Daily Newspaper.” Dr. Mott is dean of the School of Journalism at 
the University of Missouri; Robert J. Blakely is editorial page editor of the St. 
Louis Star-Times, and Dr. Casey is director of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Minnesota. Others on the panel, who also were invited to submit a 
summary of their remarks in article form, were William T. Evjue, editor of the 
Madison Capital Times, and Morris Rubin, editor of the Progressive magazine. 
Dean Mott presided and introduced the speakers. 


Frank L. Mot: 


In introducing this panel on Stand- 
ards of Performance for the American 
: Daily Newspaper, I should like to re- 
' mind you of a tentative proposal put 
forward by the AASDJ Council on Re- 
search two years ago. This proposal 
came as a result of Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins’ challenge to schools of 
journalism to set up some kind of peri- 
odical evaluation of press performance. 
Under these dubious auspices, the sug- 
gestion did not get very far. Even this 
intelligent body did not receive it with 
any perceptible warmth. It is worth- 
while to review it, however. 
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The proposal began by pointing out 
the excellent qualifications for work in 
this field of the directors of research in 
the various schools, such as the back- 
grounds of newspaper experience and 
the familiarity with modern research 
methods which those directors indubi- 
tably possess. It continued by calling at- 
tention to the fact that the cooperative 
research on press performance would 
tie in with work already being done in 
the schools by faculty and graduate 
students. It specified some of the basic 
requirements of such an investigation; 
and then it pointed up two important 
practical considerations: that it would 
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be necessary for some 30 investigators 
to be placed on leave or vacation for 
the three summer months, and that 
some foundation or interested person 
would have to endow the investigation 
to the extent of about $75,000, or more 
than that if the work were to be ex- 
tended to radio and other media of 
communication. The proposal as made 
at the convention in Boulder is set forth 
in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for De- 
cember 1948. 

It cannot be too much emphasized 
that the type of appraisal contemplated 
in that proposal and the kind I have in 
mind is less qualitative and more objec- 
tive, not aimed either at crucifying or at 
eulogizing the press, and calculated to 
be of great service to the press itself 
and to all students of communication. 

The importance of the proposal lies 
in the fact that it is the only suggestion 
that has ever been made for a broad, 
honest and valid type of appraisal of 
the American newspaper. 

Now let us note four facts in regard 
to general press appraisal projects: 

1. Nobody has come forward with 
an offer of a subvention, but no effort 
has been made to obtain such an offer. 

2. Publishers are almost unanimous- 
ly opposed to such an investigation be- 
cause they feel they are doing a good 
job, they have been subjected to much 
ill-judged criticism, and they resent be- 
ing placed “on trial.” 

3. The American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors has approved in principle 
such appraisals by its own body, but its 
action has not been instrumented. 

4. Our Council on Research and the 
schools themselves have continued to 
encourage and prosecute appraisal stud- 
ies and hope opportunities may open up 
for more general investigations. 
Unpopular as the “cause” is in many 

quarters, I wish to go on record as fa- 
voring a cooperative appraisal of Amer- 
ican press performance, at intervals, as 
a constructive contribution to good 
journalism in the United States. 
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Robert J. Blakely: 


The proposal that the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors set up a 
committee to evaluate the performance 
of American newspapers seems to me 
personally to hold no promise as a 
means for improving that performance. 
The ASNE committee would hesitate 
to criticize individual newspapers. If it 
did criticize, it would be resented by the 
publishers and editors. 

The proposal that schools of journal- 
ism sets up a committee to make such 
an evaluation seems to me personally 
to be equally unrealistic, and for the 
same reasons. 

Nor do I see any promise in an or- 
ganization of working newspapermen 
comparable to the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors to do bat- 
tle for intellectual integrity and free- 
dom. Criticism or condemnation from 
such a group would be resented as 
fiercely as outside interference. 

Much good comes from individual 
analyses, evaluations and criticisms of 
newspaper performance by such groups 
as the National Conference of Editorial 
Writers, with its Masthead, and by such 
persons as A. J. Liebling, with his 
Wayward Press. But the good comes 
from the self-criticism and self-improve- 
ment that these evaluations inspire 
within the newspapers themselves. 

In this connection, I personally re- 
gard it as unfortunate that the organi- 
zation of working newspapermen has 
taken the form it has in the Newspaper 
Guild. Instead of making the quality of 
the craft a major concern, as did the 
medieval guild, it is primarily occupied 
with economic considerations. Instead 
of promoting an ever higher individual 
and group performance, it too often is 
the shield and buckler for mediocrity. 

The major hope for improvement in 
the American press lies in the human 
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relationships between the owner of each 
newspaper and the members of his staff. 

In some newspapers the situation 
seems hopeless to me. These are the 
ones in which the owner regards his 
newspaper simply as a means for pro- 
jecting his ego or as a means for mak- 
ing money or as a means for promoting 
his own ambitions; the ones in which 
the owner of the newspaper regards his 
employees simply as hired mouthpieces, 
not as human beings with ideas and 
ideals. 

But in some newspapers, on one of 
which I am fortunate enough to work, 
much has been done and much is being 
done. And in many others, if the right 
kinds of persons are employed and if 
the right kinds of relationships between 
them and their employers are estab- 
lished, many improvements are pos- 
sible. 


Wf I MAKE FOUR SUGGESTIONS TO YOU 
as teachers of journalism concerning 
what you can do to bring about im- 
provements in this human way. 

1. Do what you can to inculcate in 
your students a high conception of the 
profession and a sense of personal in- 
tegrity. Make your teaching realistic, so 
that the novitiate is neither crushed nor 
disillusioned by what he will experi- 
ence. But it would be far better that you 
did not train newspapermen at all than 
that you should produce a batch of 
skilled craftsmen ready to do anything 
in order to make money and get ahead. 

2. Concern yourselves importantly 
with teaching the nature of the relation- 
ship between working newspapermen 
and their publishers. 

To me, in explaining why so many 
newspapers are out of touch with the 
people it is not enough to say that “big 
newspapers are big businesses.” The 
daily newspaper depends above every- 
thing else on its readership; it is there- 
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fore good business for it to be in touch 
with and sympathetic to “the guy with 
the nickel.” But many things in the 
lives and daily duties of newspaper 
owners conspire to make it difficult for 
them to keep in touch. 

Responsible newspaper owners real- 
ize this. They count on their employees 
to help keep them in touch. Are the 
employees skillful enough in human re- 
lations to do this? 

On the other hand, most employees 
are out of touch with other aspects of 
the newspaper. They know little, for ex- 
ample, about the business problems of 
their newspaper. They are not aware of 
all the intricate and often delicate things 
necessary to keep the newspaper sol- 
vent, which must be done if the news- 
paper is to provide them good employ- 
ment and give the public a good news- 
paper. Are the employees able to appre- 
ciate their publisher’s problems? 

Here various human skills are need- 
ed: How to put forward an idea and 
argue a position persuasively and pleas- 
antly; how to compromise intelligently 
and gracefully; how to stand for a prin- 
ciple without being insulting. 

Everybody, employee and publisher 
alike, should have his line that he will 
not cross. But a crisis of conscience is 
not involved in every disagreement. 
There is no automatic moral or intel- 
lectual superiority in the fact that a 
person is an employee rather than an 
employer. These are just samples of the 
kind of human skills that schools of 
journalism should try to teach. 


3. Newspapermen, particularly edi- 
torial writers, should be thinking all the 
time—studying, analyzing, assessing, 
questioning, formulating hypotheses, 
looking ahead. That is their job. A 
newspaper is a highly compartmental- 
ized institution. The publisher is busy 
trying to keep the newspaper econom- 
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ically healthy. If the processes of 
thought are not well-organized in the 
editorial staff and in its sessions with its 
publisher, they are going to be absent 
in the newspaper. One of the main jobs 
of the school of journalism is to pro- 
duce persons who are well-oriented, 
widely informed and deeply thoughtful 
—‘“the broad man sharpened to a 
point.” 

4. Schools of journalism, as parts of 
colleges and universities, should fight 
hard and courageously to keep alive 
academic freedom. Without it neither 
freedom of thought nor freedom of the 
press is possible. 


Ralph D. Casey: 


In any thoughtful discussion of 
standards of performance for the Amer- 
ican daily newspaper, little reliance is 
placed on pious exhortation that the 
press live up to undefined social respon- 
sibilities. Where, then, shall the press 
find help to enable it to do a more com- 
petent job? How, in specific terms, shall 
newspapers work toward serving the 
public interest more effectively? 


“Most working journalists passionate- 
ly desire better newspapers,” remarked 
Barry Bingham, Louisville editor and 
publisher, a year ago. “Many propri- 
etors might be willing to conduct better 
papers if they could be shown clear pro- 
fessional standards.” 


Are formal standards desirable as an 
aid to press betterment? If so, who shall 
define them? What shall be the criteria 
for their acceptance or enforcement? 


Suggestions without number for im- 
proving the newspapers have been made 
in the past dozen years—some ill-tem- 
pered and ill-advised, others sympa- 
thetic and constructive. A few have re- 
ceived such wide public attention that 
editors have felt they must seek conclu- 
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sions about them. Here are the sugges- 
tions: 

1. That a professional association of 
journalists, such as the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors, should seek 
to evaluate press performance in the 
light of a code of ethics and, when code 
violations occur, should enforce sanc- 
tions. The Commission on Freedom 
of the Press considered this proposal 
but apparently arrived at the view that 
since a “truly professional organiza- 
tion” in journalism is not to be looked 
for, imposition of sanctions is not pos- 
sible. Despite this view, however, the 
question of sanctions has declined to 
play dead. 

2. That the ASNE or other organ- 
ized body of newspapermen should an- 
alyze press behavior, then issue a report 
of findings but make no effort to go any 
farther than to release the findings pub- 
licly. In this proposal, no form of sanc- 
tions against a newspaper or newspaper- 
man would be considered. 

3. That an agency, independent of 
both press and government and financed 
by privately contributed funds, should 
undertake an annual appraisal of the 
press, the findings to be released to the 
public. This was one of the proposals of 
the Hutchins commission. 

4. That individual newspapers con- 
duct a self-examination of their own 
performance and then proceed toward 
alteration of practices that seem unde- 
sirable in the light of the self-inventory. 

Not so long ago I made an attempt 
to learn the opinions of editors of sev- 
eral important newspapers, widely 
spaced geographically, on the merit (or 
lack of it) of these proposals. None in 
my small sample group supported the 
exercise of sanctions by a professional 
organization of journalists against a 
newspaper that failed to live up to a 
code of standards. I think anybody ask- 
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ing the same questions would get the 
same answers. 

Here is an answer from one editor 
which reflects the thinking on this ques- 
tion: 


I believe the enforcement of sanc- 
tions by a self-constituted membership 
organization is a threat to an individ- 
ual editor’s freedom of expression, no 
more to be invited than the discipline of 
a government tribunal. 


This editor is so distrustful of any 
committee of his peers which might be 
charged with authority to take punitive 
action against any journalist that he 
adds this comment: 


The incorporation of an ethical code 
of practice into an enactment which re- 
quired a hearing and proceeding before 
the courts would be preferable to a re- 
view of a newspaper’s behavior by an 
editors’ committee made up, as it might 
conceivably be, with a self-righteous 
and intemperate reactionary member. 


Still another editor remarks: 


The solution of newspaper problems 
rests largely with the individual pub- 
lisher and editor. The personal relation- 
ship between the proprietor of a news- 
paper and his editor can’t be discharged 
through a national association, nor can 
the relationship existing between an edi- 
tor and his city editor, the city editor 
and his staff, and so on through the 
organization. 


And another: 


I am not at all confident that any 
group of editors could or should impose 
discipline on other papers. I am more 
confident the answer is to improve the 
practices of one’s own staff, looking to- 
ward a newspaper’s improvement. 


Wf a YEAR AGO LAST APRIL, THE ASNE 
authorized its president, Ben M. McKel- 
way, to appoint a committee to examine 
the desirability of sponsoring an ap- 
praisal of self-improvement possibilities 
of American newspapers. When this re- 
port was made at the 1950 convention 
of the ASNE by a committee headed by 
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J. D. Ferguson of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, it vigorously repudiated “the con- 
cept of a referee or policeman sitting in 
judgment upon the performance of the 
press and seeking to enforce, if only 
through some appeal to public opinion, 
conformance to a standard of perform- 
ance which the referee may deem de- 
sirable in the public interest.” It denied 
that there is a “true analogy between 
the self-policing responsibilities of such 
organizations as the American Bar As- 
sociation or American Medical Associ- 
ation and the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors.” 

One of the editors I had queried prior 
to the issuance of the ASNE report put 
it another way: 

I don’t believe there is any more war- 
rant for regulating newspapers by en- 
forcement procedures paralleling the 
other professions than in enforcing 
sanctions on novelists and public speak- 
ers. 

As long ago as 1926, Casper S. Yost, 
first ASNE president, argued that the 
enforcement of the society’s ethical 
code would “be a form of censorship of 
the press,” and he feared that any at- 
tempts at enforcement would split the 
ASNE into “warring factions.”! This 
fear was echoed in the 1950 report, 
which expressed the view that to accept 
the sponsorship of any organization em- 
powered to sit in judgment on the press 
and to “deliver verdicts upon the suc- 
cess or failure of its individual mem- 
bers” would disrupt the ASNE and “its 
constructive work in the advancement 
of newspaper conduct. . . .” 

The objection of editors to the use of 
sanctions is so deep-seated as to make 
the proposal quite unrealistic in any 

1 Earlier the Board of ASNE had voted to cen- 
sure and suspend a member. This resolution was 
laid on the table later and the member subse- 
quently resigned. In 1932 the ASNE member- 
ship adopted a provision in the society’s consti- 


tution empowering the Board to “suspend or ex- 
pel any member of this Society for cause.” 
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approach to the problem of upgrading 
standards. 


The second proposal, offered by 
friends as well as critics of the press, 
calls for an analysis of newspaper per- 
formance sponsored by a professional 
association of editors or publishers, but 
with no suggestion of sanctions. Since 
few bodies have sufficient detachment 
to study themselves, this proposal would 
involve the launching of an investiga- 
tion by some outside research group. 
A research team sponsored by a profes- 
sional society could undertake as a first 
step a content analysis, avoiding a priori 
assumptions based on qualitative value 
statements in codes of ethics. I believe 
that were such a study undertaken, high 
standards of performance of many 
newspapers, which presently go uncred- 
ited, would be revealed. Some who fear 
media research, however, think of it 
only as showing up the “mediocre” or 
“bad,” but never the “good.” 


At first blush, the ASNE report must 
have disappointed some of the media 
research men. It seems clear that the 
ASNE committee did not wish to take 
responsibility, morally or financially, 
for a comparative study of newspaper 
performance.” But the report should be 
read more carefully. Though the com- 
mittee declines the responsibility of 
ASNE sponsorship of any effort at press 
evaluation, it leaves wide open the door 
to other efforts. Note the sentence by 
which it arrives at the third suggestion 
I have already noted: 

We believe that the society, in the in- 
terests of the freest possible discussion 
of all public issues, should welcome 


critical studies of the press made in 
good faith by independent agencies. 


2Can we assume that committee members felt 
that findings drawn from a sample group of 
newspapers revealing high standards for, say, 
Newspaper A might imply to the public that 
among others unsurveyed no such level of per- 
formance had been attained? 
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In short, while the ASNE does not 
care to exert sanctions nor to sponsor 
evaluation studies by outside agencies, 
it leaves the door open to competent 
critical study, presumably by groups 
armed with the tools of research and 
with no axes to grind. 


1 THINK WE SHOULD RECOGNIZE 
that the ASNE has gone farther this 
year in inviting critical appraisal of the 
press than it has ever cared to go be- 
before. This represents a difference in 
attitude from the reaction of the society 
to the report of the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press a few years ago. 
Some editors may now believe, as I do, 
that it was a mistake for the ASNE to 
have remained silent at its 1947 meet- 
ing on the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions and that some thoughtful expres- 
sion on the Commission’s suggestions 
should have been made. 

Finally, the ASNE report gives 
strong emphasis to the necessity of con- 
tinuing self-examination by American 
newspapers, the fourth of the sugges- 
tions for upgrading of the press. 

“Throughout its life,” says the report, 
“the Society has been sensitive to the. 
need for such a continuing appraisal, 
through its annual meetings, discus- 
sions of problems common to its mem- 
bers and the reports of its various com- 
mittees.” 

The final three paragraphs by the 
committee literally push the ASNE into 
positive action “to focus the regular and 
accepted responsibilities of the Society.” 
The committee recognizes “that there is 
greater need for this self-examination 
and self-improvement than at any time 
in the past.” While urging the ASNE 
board of directors to help clarify under- 
standing of American newspapers by 
the public, the Ferguson committee also 
urges the board to take such action as 
may be necessary “to keep editors alert 
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to their responsibilities in fulfilling the 
public’s right to an adequate, indepen- 
dent newspaper press.” 

There are encouraging signs that the 
press is more responsible than before to 
the fulfillment of its functions in a dem- 
ocratic society. The ASNE credits many 
associations of newspapermen—nation- 
al, state, regional and local—as looking 
toward self-improvement possibilities, 
and I should like to hope that the 
schools of journalism and the Nieman 
fellowships are an influence in this di- 
rection. The readiness of a national edi- 
tors’ association to accept critical evalu- 
ation of press performance is a land- 
mark in journalism. 

I have faith in continuing research 
of newspaper performance and repeat a 
comment made at the Illinois communi- 
cations conference when called upon to 
express an opinion on this area of 
activity: 

The sound, factual, and unemotional 
analysis of press behavior in relation to 
public questions and a scientific analysis 
of the content of the press, unencum- 


bered by political restraint or govern- 
ment fiat, would exert influence. It 
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would have a salutary effect on publish- 
ers who need to reform both their out- 
look and journalistic practices. It would 
strengthen the hands of responsible edi- 
tors who have a studied concern for a 
newspaper’s character and public serv- 
ice.3 


The progress made by three journal- 
ism schools in analyzing newspaper 
content has been cited favorably by the 
Associated Press Managing Editors’ As- 
sociation. The work of these schools is 
an example of what can be accom- 
plished by a long time cooperation be- 
tween newspapers and the tested re- 
search men on some of the journalism 
faculties. 

I have no fear that such researchers, 
trained to use the tools of the social 
sciences, and having special knowledge 
of the problems of publishing and edit- 
inging, will find themselves incapable 
of presenting objective findings simply 
because of their association with the 
schools of journalism as teachers and 
media analysts. 


® “Professional Freedom and Responsibility” in 
Communications in Modern Society, edited by 
Wilbur Schramm (University of Illinois Press, 
1948). 


“I believe in GOOD, soundly conceived schools of journalism. On our 


paper we employ many journalism graduates, with pretty uniform success. 
But we pick our schools of journalism and we carefully study these young 
men and women before employing them. We have learned from experi- 
ence to look askance at products of certain schools. I think the newspaper 
guild has no place in a school of journalism. I agree that a generous dosage 
of literature, history, economics and English are vital in journalism courses. 
I firmly believe in the laboratory method of teaching journalism and I 
strongly advocate use of college publications as part of the laboratory work. 
Above everything else I favor better understanding and closer co-operation 
between editors and journalism schools. I am more than hopeful. I am con- 
fident that we are on the threshold of an improved and expanded relation- 
ship between accredited schools of journalism and the daily newspapers 
that will prove highly useful to the schools and equally helpful to the edi- 
tors. I believe progress will be much faster the next few years than in the 
recent past. We already are on the way.”—-DwiGHT YOUNG, president of the 


American Society of Newspaper Editors, in address to AATJ-AASDJ- 
ASJSA convention, Aug. 29, 1950. 
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JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AATJ Members 


The Challenge of Journalism 
For Higher Education 


BY JOSEPH A. BRANDT 


A former university president, book publisher and newspaper- 
man brings a new approach to the problem of journalism educa- 
tion. Now chairman of the Graduate Department of Journalism 
at UCLA, Dr. Brandt spoke at the panel on “Organization of a 
Journalism Curriculum” at the Madison convention. 


VW THE GREAT TRAGEDY OF HIGHER 
education today is its continuing neg- 
lect of the minds of the masses. Re- 
gardless of the intentions or the leader- 
ship of the educated elite of any coun- 
try, the ultimate political destiny of any 
modern nation is going to be deter- 
mined by the wants, the fears and the 
ultimate hysteria of the masses. 


Universities are traditionally afraid 
of what is known as publicity, and 
members of faculties are not far behind 
their administrators in this fear. Conse- 
quently, both administrators and facul- 
ties have been reluctant, or at best luke- 
warm, to accept the education of that 
single force capable of educating the 
masses simultaneously: the press and its 
allied agencies of communication. Uni- 
versities are willing to spend millions 
educating a few doctors who will take 
care of the ills of the body but they 
count the pennies which they give to- 
ward educating the men and women 
who can keep the mind of the mass 
body healthy. 


Newspapers themselves, the most po- 
tent guardian of freedom, have been re- 
luctant to admit that formal and sys- 


tematic training is as necessary for them 
as it is for engineering, medicine or law. 
Until recent years, they have been con- 
tent with the trial-and-error method. 
They have gone on the comfortable as- 
sumption that they are a necessity to 
the average American—if not for news 
or editorial leadership, at least for the 
advertising pages they carry. 

Only recently—as people have begun 
to demonstrate mass judgment indepen- 
dent of the newspaper, and as cruel 
economic necessity has closed the door 
of one newspaper after another—has 
newspaper management begun to re- 
assess, and then only in a cursory way, 
the manner in which it recruits the pro- 
fessional men who give the newspaper 
its real being. And, I take it, those of 
us in the position of giving professional 
training for the agencies of mass com- 
munication are not always too clear as 
to what our function is or whom we are 
serving. I judge, however, that all of us 
are at long last agreed that we are edu- 


- cating persons to become members of 


a profession. 


I myself consider that in today’s dan- 
gerous world the two most important 
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professional training activities of a 
modern university are medicine and 
journalism. I place journalism before 
the much older profession of law, be- 
cause I am forced to the regrettable 
conclusion that law training in our 
country is becoming more and more of 
a trade school and less and less of a 
professional nature. If we have learned 
any lesson since the first World War, it 
is that the Hitlers and the Stalins are 
only possible when an alert press ceases 
to exist. And the needs of people in 
the way of news today are as different 
from the never-to-be-regained golden 
days of Calvin Coolidge as night is 
from day. 

Every city editor or every managing 
editor was at one time a reporter. If he 
thought he was a good reporter only 
because he could detect social excre- 
ment without recognizing the food 
needed to nourish the mind, then the 
newspaper on which he has become an 
executive has lost ground as a social 
force. 

Convinced as I am of the high mis- 
sion today of the profession of journal- 
ism, I approached the establishment of 
the Graduate Department of Journalism 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles with the firm conviction that 
our program should be strictly profes- 
sional, on 2 high level of professional 
competence and social awareness; that 
to accomplish this would require ma- 
ture minds and the complete absorption 
of every waking moment of the stu- 
dents for the discipline of journalism. 
For the cardinal concept of the UCLA 
program is that journalism is in itself a 
discipline, as much so as mathematics, 
medicine, physics or law. 


> IT Is EXTREMELY DIFFICULT, IF NOT 
impossible, on the undergraduate level 
to set up a program which permits you 
to claim all of the students’ time. There 
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were other valid reasons for establishing 
ourselves exclusively on the graduate 
level at UCLA. Undergraduate training 
was already offered by the University at 
Berkeley and at San Jose State College. 
In Los Angeles, the University of South- 
ern California and Los Angeles City 
College already had excellent under- 
graduate programs, and to add a third 
in an area where the opportunities for 
employment are limited would be car- 
rying coals to Newcastle. 


Having determined the level at which 
training was to be offered and acting on 
the premise that journalism is a disci- 
pline in itself, the first step I had to take 
in creating a curriculum was to deter- 
mine what genes entered into the par- 
enthood of journalism. Journalism be- 
longs both to the humanities and to the 
social sciences. In the humanities it is 
the logical extension of history. It dif- 
fers from history in that the latter is 
systematic, whereas journalism tends to 
be subjective, because it deals with the 
strictly contemporary. In the field of 
social sciences, journalism is an integral 
part of sociology, without suffering 
from the termite terminology. Journal- 
ism, thus compounded from history and 
sociology, uses as its tools two other 
ingredients, English and psychology. 


With the nature of journalism as we 


proposed to offer it at UCLA estab- 
‘lished, we still were confronted with a 


problem on the graduate level inherent 
in any professional program. A profes- 
sional school perforce has to deal with 
techniques, and techniques are rarely of 
a graduate nature. So the major prob- 
lem to be surmounted in setting up our 
curriculum was the amount and the na- 
ture of the technique training, which, 
as everyone knows, is postgraduate and 
not graduate in character. 

We had a dual problem, really, be- 
cause UCLA itself, having no under- 
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graduate instruction in journalism, 
would have to provide technical instruc- 
tion on the graduate level. On the other 
hand, as a service institution for the ex- 
isting undergraduate departments and 
schools of journalism in California, we 
also had to offer work of a genuinely 
graduate character. 


I can truthfully say, on the basis of 
our first year’s experience, that the cur- 
riculum we finally devised and which 
our graduate division approved seems 
to have met the needs of this dual pro- 
gram. Our students who were gradu- 
ates of journalism found in our thesis 
work, in the intellectual side of the pro- 
gram, and in the beat coverage in news 
communication, a solid and satisfactory 
completion of their undergraduate pro- 
grams. Others, who had had no previ- 
ous journalism and who were enrolled 
in the entire program, also attained 
their objectives. 

We were fortunate at UCLA in that 
we could borrow the best of existing 
educational programs. We introduced 
the tutorial plan from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; we were able to limit the enroll- 
ment to qualified students only; we took 
leaves from the books of the Nieman 
plan, the Columbia plan, and from the 
existing journalism pattern of educa- 
cation. This borrowing, plus some inno- 
vations of our own, resulted in the pro- 
gram which I shall describe briefly to 
you. 

With two exceptions, all of our work 
is done in seminars—that is, with no 
lectures but with a maximum of student 
participation in the formulation of 
practices and conclusions. The two ex- 
ceptions are the course in “Theory and 
Practice of the Press,” in which man- 
agement problems of the press are dis- 
cussed by leaders of management, and 
the course in “News Communications.” 
We do not use textbooks as such but do 
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require each student to have certain 
textbooks as working tools. 


The student works from 9 in the 
morning until 5 in the evening five days 
a week, and he is solely concerned with 
journalism. He must maintain a Beta 
average in all subjects and all students, 
whether thesis or non-thesis, are re- 
quired to take a seven-hour comprehen- 
sive examination at the conclusion of 
the vear in the seminar on Ideas That 
Changed History. Assuming a satisfac- 
tory completion of all requirements, the 
student receives at the end of a year 
either a master of arts degree—if he has 
satisfied the language requirements of 
the. university—or a master of science 
degree. 


VW) THE MODERN NEWSPAPERMAN AS A 
contemporary historian is dealing not 
only with a dynamic, an almost cata- 
clysmic social and political pattern, but 
he is confronted with an ever-widening 
array of conflicting and confusing ideas. 
How can he test the validity of ideas, 
how can he assay the conflicting situa- 
tions from which these ideas arise? It 
was to enable the journalist as historian 
to meet these problems that the seminar 
in “Ideas That Changed History” was 
made the base of the UCLA program. 

This is a seminar which meets for 
two continuous hours once a week. It is 
concerned with the ideas that have 
moulded the world since around the 
time of Christ and the conditions—po- 
litical, economic and _  ideological— 
which made those ideas possible. It is 
based on the reading and discussion of 
original books and documents, starting 
with the Analects of Confucius and 
continuing through to the present with 
such documents as Hitler's Mein 
Kampf. Since military affairs will be an 
ever-increasing part of our political life, 
the last three seminars are devoted to 
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the evolution of military strategy from 
the time of Machiavelli. 


Despite the fact that last year only 
one unit of credit was offered for the 
seminar, and despite the fact that the 
minimum reading time for it was six 
hours a week, the students voted unani- 
mously that it be extended to four 
hours, regardless of credit. While none 
of us on the faculty had any doubts as 
to the great value of the seminar, we 
could see, as the seminar developed, 
that our theoretical assumption of its 
value to a journalist was as real and as 
practical as the course in “News Com- 
munication.” For instance, when in re- 
view session the students were able to 
demonstrate to their own satisfaction 
that Hitler’s Nazi state was based al- 
most in its entirety on Plato’s Republic, 
they themselves arrived at an awareness 
of the need for probing into the origins 
of ideas today which may prove to be 
either beneficial to, or destructive of, 
our present political system. 


The second basic part of the UCLA 
program is a course in practical or ap- 
plied sociology called “News Commu- 
nication.” This requires 20 hours a 
week the first semester and 24 the sec- 
ond. Students who have completed the 
program of a recognized undergraduate 
journalism school may be excused from 
the first semester and, instead, devote 
themselves to a thesis! The thesis rust 
be an original contribution to knowl- 
edge and must be publishable, although 
publication is not required. In addition 
to the writing of the thesis, the student 
is subject to an oral examination from 
his thesis committee, which always in- 
cludes two non-journalism faculty 
members. In our first year we had four 
thesis students. One has completed his 
thesis with distinction and three will be 
examined later in the fall. 


“News Communication” is an ex- 
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tremely practical course in gathering 
news, writing it, probing into its mean- 
ing and, in a companion course called 
“Copy Editing and Production,” proc- 
essing it for the laboratory newspaper, 
the California Sun. Each student spends 
a minimum of two weeks on a metro- 
politan beat and during the course of 
the year covers every major beat ex- 
plored by the metropolitan Los Angeles 
press. Each student in “Copy Editing 
and Production” takes his turn as city 
editor, managing editor and head of the 
copy desk. 

Now, I can hear some of you saying 
to yourselves: Well, if the students at 
UCLA get only training on metropoli- 
tan beats, and the majority of jobs are 
going to be on community or small- 
town newspapers, aren’t the students 
losing out? 


The answer is, No. Not only in 
“News Communication” but in the sem- 
inar in ethics the problems of the small 
town newspaper are emphasized and 
stressed. Lest this be thought to be 
purely a theoretical approach, let me 
add that the proof of the pudding lay in 
the eating. Our interneship program 
this summer called for the publication 
of three community newspapers: the 
Westwood Hills Press and the Beverly 
Hills Citizen, both weeklies, and the 
South Pasadena Review, a semi-weekly. 


This was the first experience our stu- 
dents had with the particular problems 
of a community newspaper. Members 
of the faculty and student management 
met with the publishing management of 
the newspapers and discussed the poli- 
cies and aims of the newspapers. For 
several weeks before the actual publica- 
tion, the students read the newspapers 
to which they were to be assigned. 
Then, with no faculty supervision what- 
ever, the students produced the news- 
papers, wrote the editorials and deter- 
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mined the news play. In each instance 
the publisher reported that the students 
had faithfully carried out the policies of 
his particular newspaper. 


VW) AMONG AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 
there is a growing tendency which I am 
sure most of you deplore and which I 
will call, for want of a better name, sur- 
face reporting. True, there are many 
brilliant exceptions to this, when re- 
porters dig deep to uncover corruption 
or rescue accomplishment from obliv- 
ion. But the corroding influence of the 
public relations handout is all too ap- 
parent in the average newspaper today. 
So, in the hope—perhaps vain—that 
among our students may be a nascent 
Lincoln Steffens, we attach great signifi- 
cance to real research. Consequently, a 
basic seminar is in research. 

This year we took as our project the 
problem of an economic substitute for 
the passenger car for mass transit in Los 
Angeles. We followed the pattern of the 
War College in breaking the class into 
student teams, each charged with spe- 
cial research aspects of the problem. 
Considering the time we had available, 
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the final class report which we pub- 
lished in the California Sun was com- 
mendable, and brought up for the con- 
sideration of a traffic-maddened city a 
practical solution to its problems which 
was new and fresh. 

In our program, the intellectual and 
the technical aspects are evenly bal- 
anced, and both have proved to be emi- 
nently practical. We realize at UCLA 
that journalism is now a much broader 
term than merely the newspaper or the 
magazine. While we will always make 
the printed word the keystone of our 
program, ultimately we hope to con- 
cern ourselves with mass communica- 
tions as such. An integral part of our 
program is an intensive seminar given 
by Professor Franklin Fearing on mass 
communications as a social force. We 
are now devoting study to the next 
steps. 

But whatever we do in the future, we 
know that no program in mass com- 
munications, or in journalism pure and 
simple, can be called complete unless as 
a discipline it is self-contained and in- 
tellectual in nature as well as practical 
in application. 


“Teaching must be based on investigation. Of course, even if research is 
necessary, it isn’t sufficient. You can have poor teaching by good investiga- 


tors, But I don’t believe you can have good teaching without investigation. 
There must be something fresh to give the student. I believe Mark Twain 
said that there is no such thing as a fairly fresh egg. Unless a man is think- 
ing freshly, unless he cares enough about his subject to strive to add to 
knowledge concerning it, he is a link between the student and the text that 


is not needed. 


“No subject should be a field of independent study if it is not worthy of 
investigation. No subject is properly set in its intellectual environment if 
its development, as well as its present status, is not considered. I believe 
that journalism is worthy of both teaching and research. I should not be- 
lieve the former without the latter.’—-Mark H. INGRAHAM, dean of College 
of Letters and Science, University of Wisconsin, in address at 1950 AATIJ- 


AASDJ-ASJSA convention. 
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FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Reviews of Three New UNESCO 


Publications on Journalism 


WorRLD COMMUNICATIONS: PRESS, Ra- 
DIO, FILM. Edited by Albert A. Shea. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1950. 220 pp. 
American sales agent, the Columbia 
University Press, New York 27, N. 


% THIS SURVEY OF NATIONAL COMMU- 
nications facilities, compiled by a divi- 
sion of the UNESCO Department of 
Mass Communications, is one of a se- 
ries of publications devoted to the study 
of the problem of the free flow of in- 
formation on a world scale. 


As a handbook of information on 
the size and distribution of the commu- 
nications facilities which exist in each 
continent, state and territory of the 
world, World Communications gathers 
a solid compendium of factual infor- 
mation for the first time in a single vol- 
ume. As the compilers point out in the 
foreword, their objective was to get the 
facts and to make them available as ex- 
peditiously as possible. They have done 
this admirably even though they faced 
a serious problem in getting up-to-the- 
minute information from those areas 
undergoing drastic political and social 
change. 


To make the information available 
quickly, completeness of data had to be 
sacrificed in some instances, a short- 
coming which the authors expect to 
remedy in a future edition. The result 
of the compromise, however, is an ap- 
parent unevenness in the presentation 
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of information concerning individual 
countries. In some cases, the descrip- 
tion of the communication facilities of 
a state is impoverished by an obvious 
lack of complete and recent informa- 
tion while in others a concise but ade- 
quate compilation of data is provided. 

China is an example of the former 
condition, a fact which the authors in- 
dicate. In this case data relate to the 
1947-48 period. Since that time condi- 
tions in China have been altered rad- 
ically. With continental China under 
Communist domination and Nationalist 
forces reduced to the island of Formosa 
(Taiwan), mass communication facili- 
ties have been nationalized; many 
newspapers have ceased publication, 
and ties with Western news agencies 
have been broken. 

Faults of this nature were unavoid- 
able within the framework in which the 
research team operated. The excellence 
of its presentation, in any case, more 
than compensates for the deficiencies. 
The survey itself is divided into three 
parts: an introductory section, entitled 
Graphics, which deals with the over-all 
world communication picture; a section 
describing communication facilities on 
a country-by-country basis, and a sec- 
tion of tabulated data, which provides a 
comparative analysis not only of the 
news agency, press, radio and film fa- 
cilities of the countries of the world but 
of the size of national populations, their 
concentration and literacy. 
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Foreign Communications 


The opening section is highly effec- 
tive since it introduces the subject mat- 
ter both verbally and visually and gives 
the reader a better appreciation of the 
problems involved than could a written 
description. The country-by-country ap- 
praisal of communication facilities is, 
as we have noted, uneven while the 
tables give a clear picture of the magni- 
tude of information that was unavail- 
able at the time of publication. 

The stress given to the literacy rate 
in the various states of the world and to 
its correspondence with the presence or 
absence of mass communications facil- 
ities is especially welcome. Neither 
the compilers nor this reviewer would 
suggest that the relationship in this case 
is causal; other factors than literacy af- 
fect the size of the communications 
system of a nation, but literacy plays an 
important part that is often overlooked. 

It would be appreciated, however, if 
the authors would establish a standard 
of literacy as a basis for measurement 
in a future revision of the book. The 
need for such a standard is obvious. A 
case in point is the 90 percent literacy 
figure which is often cited for Japan. 
As a matter of fact many “literate” Jap- 
anese have not memorized enough ide- 
ographs to be able to read a newspaper 
with any degree of facility. 

World Communications lacks a de- 
scription of international communica- 
tion facilities—cables, wireless, interna- 
tional radio, and other channels. These 
agencies are extremely important to the 
flow of information within individual 
countries as well as on a world scale. 
Although the report does indicate the 
press service facilities which are avail- 
able in each country, this needs to be 
supplemented by a description of the 
distribution, ownership and _ control 
through which information flows in the 
international arena. No doubt the De- 
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partment of Mass Communications has 
in mind the later publication of a vol- 
ume bringing these data together. If 
not, a second edition of the present sur- 
vey should give some attention to this 
field. 

The compilers of the survey have 
failed to deal with the problem of 
censorship, possibly because they felt 
their initial task was to report on the 
facilities for conveying words and 
images within every country and terri- 
tory in the world. That the editors are 
acutely aware of the censorship prob- 
lem is evident from the survey’s fore- 
word. Peoples without facilities must 
be helped to obtain them, they say, and 
“at the same time those engaged in 
press, radio and film must enjoy the 
freedom, and demonstrate the responsi- 
bility, which will enable these potential 
links between peoples to serve peace 
and international understanding.” 


The plain fact is that censorship 
raises obstacles to the flow of informa- 
tion which may be even more harmful 
to a given country and to the world in 
the long run than the absence of a suf- 
ficient number of channels of mass 
communication. While it would have 
been germane to this study to have in- 
cluded data on the extent and types of 
censorship which exist in various parts 
of the world, since these are not so in- 
cluded readers of the volume must set 
up mental safeguards in using it. They 
must not assume that the mere posses- 
sion of facilities means an unhampered 
and undiscolored flow of information 
and ideas within all the countries cited. 


A goodly amount of information on 
censorship is available both in unoffi- 
cial sources and in such official docu- 
ments as the replies of governments to 
the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council questionnaire, submitted 
during the period preparatory to the 
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Geneva Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation. 

Despite these qualifications, World 
Communications is precisely what it 
purports to be: “a report on the facili- 
ties existing in every country and terri- 
tory of the world, for conveying infor- 
mation and ideas by press, radio and 
film.” The basic facts, as the authors 
point out, are herein assembled. But 
the appeal for action to remedy these 
deficiencies in communication facilities, 
which the facts make evident, may be 
somewhat premature. 

Before we can act wisely we need to 
know more. We need to know whether 
these facilities—both those which exist 
and those which we may contemplate 
providing—will be used by unscrupu- 
lous agencies and governments to dull 
human consciousness and mold the hu- 
man mind into an iron cast in the areas 
they serve; whether they will be used to 
propagate hatred and distrust, or 
whether they will be used to lighten 
mankind’s burdens and to elevate hu- 
man dignity and understanding. 

In some areas, at least, it is an open 
question whether ignorance may not be 
preferable to indoctrination. 

Users of the survey will be disap- 
pointed in the failure of compilers to 
point up the place of the rural and sub- 
urban press in the United States and 
other countries. No mention is made of 
the thousands of informational week- 
lies that serve this country, Canada and 
other states. How the compilers came 
to overlook this important segment of 
the press, while preparing good sum- 
maries of the other communications 
media, is a question that will have to be 
answered if a reprint of the survey is 
planned. 

No mention is made of the important 
place occupied by schools of journalism 
in the American journalistic picture. 
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The UNESCO Commissions on Tech- 
nical Needs of Press, Radio, Film, car- 
ried extensive data on the schools so 
that the information is available. 
Perhaps UNESCO felt that this phase 
of journalism is covered in its Profes- 
sional Training of Journalists, written 
by Dr. Robert W. Desmond, and that 
training in radio is encompassed in 
Maurice Gorham’s brochure, Training 
for Radio. Unhappily, however, these 
valuable treatises (already off the 
press) are not even mentioned in the 
bibliography as “forthcoming publica- 
tions.” 


ALEXANDER G. PARK 
University of Minnesota 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF JOURNAL- 
IsTs. By Robert W. Desmond. Paris: 
UNESCO. 1949. (American sales 
agency, Columbia University Press, 
New York.) 95 pp. 


W% THE IMPORTANCE OF MASS COMMU- 
nications in advancing the mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peo- 
ples has led UNESCO to make every 
effort to raise the level of journalistic 
performance in the world. Responsible 
men and women of good education, 
competence, and possessing a sense of 
ethics are needed to augment the ranks 
of journalists who possess these attri- 
butes. UNESCO is convinced that pro- 
fessional training in journalism can 
provide needed recruits. 


During the short life of UNESCO, 
the agency has been preoccupied with 
problems of freedom of information. 
Linked with this, in UNESCO's view, 
is the elevation of journalistic stand- 
ards—a necessity if the world is to en- 
joy peace and international good-will. 

In the foreword to “Professional 
Training ‘of Journalists,” appears this 
comment: 
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The professional training of journal- 
ists is of direct concern to UNESCO 
because the press in our time is one of 
the most potent instruments for influ- 
encing the minds of men toward peace 
or war. The part to be played in the 
press by future editors and journalists is 
therefore of the greatest importance, 
since they will be the interpreters to the 
public of the world’s news and informa- 
tion of every sort in the years to come. 


Training is not the only thing that 
makes a difference between a good jour- 
nalist and an indifferent one, but it is 
certainly a factor. 


Dr. Desmond’s brochure is one of 
the several works of a sociological and 
technical nature recently released by 
UNESCO, all aimed to describe the 
highest standards attained in mass com- 
munications and portraying the new 
techniques that are being evolved. Pub- 
lished in both English and French edi- 
tions, the volume will carry counsel on 
professional training to many corners of 
the world and should result in the cre- 
ation on a sound footing of many 
schools of journalism where none now 
exist. 


High praise must go to Dr. Desmond 
and his co-workers in UNESCO for the 
excellence of “Professional Training for 
Journalists.” While much of the vol- 
ume’s content will be familiar to jour- 
nalism teachers in this country, these 
educators will discover that few among 
their number have ever stated the case 
for education for journalism more effec- 
tively or more completely. The work of 
the schools is sketched against the 
needs of both society and the profes- 
sion. As a take-off point, Dr. Desmond 
adopts, as a kind of key slogan, the 
pithy remark of C. P. Scott, editor of 
the Manchester Guardian, “comment is 
free; facts are sacred,” and around this 
he describes the work of the schools in 
journalism in training their charges to 
live by this creed. 
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Dr. Desmond rightly emphasizes the 
fact that professional training relates to 
improvement in the quality of informa- 
tion at the source—that is, among 
those who gather, write and edit news. 
When it comes to comment, he is 
equally pertinent. Journalism may prop- 
erly present a point of view and may 
interpret facts as the journalist’s intelli- 
gence and his conscience demand, but, 
the writer adds, the “facts” and the 
“comment” should not be confused, 
each should remain clearly what it pur- 
ports to be. This, of course, is the ideal 
of American newspapering. Then the 
following paragraph is added doctrine 
for the editorial writer: 

Ideally, the commentator upon the 
news needs to join the news-writer him- 
self in acceptance of the scientific meth- 
od—that is, seeking the facts and fol- 
lowing them wherever they may lead. 
If the conclusions reached are not sus- 
ceptible of absolute proof or verifica- 
tion, at least they should be based on 
reason, logic, and honest seeking. Any 
other policy is likely to be propagan- 
distic in the worst sense, where it is not 
a reflection merely of muddled thinking, 
and is an offense against the people. It 
tends, moreover, to bring all journalism 
into disrepute if people discover over a 
period of time that they are being de- 
ceived, or misled, or both. 

Urbane in most of his comments, the 
author is severe in his criticism of po- 
lemical journalism that distorts the facts 
or omits relevant information for polit- 
ical party advantage. He warns journal- 
ism schools that instruction should 
steer a careful course between a legiti- 
mate presentation of a political point of 
view and one that is blatantly partisan. 
Since the group or strictly party press 
still thrives in parts of Europe, Latin 
America and elsewhere, it will be inter- 
esting to see, as professional journalism 
instruction develops, whether the more 
objective type of writing and editing 
will supersede the partisan forms. Po- 
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lemical journalism lives because readers 
take in newspapers that reinforce their 
blind political prejudices. It’s a problem 
of the audience as well as the journal; 
of the type of social order, as well as 
the publisher and editor. 

The UNESCO volume contains a 
good outline of the training programs 
in various countries, the first compre- 
hensive assembling of this information 
in detailed form. The accrediting pro- 
gram of the ACEJ in the United States 
is described in an appendix, as well as 
sample curricula of six schools in this 
country, and others in Europe, Asia 
and Latin America. None is subjected 
to critical evaluation in this section of 
the book. There is a bibliography and a 
selected list of textbooks and reference 
books. 

A companion publication, Training 
for Radio, by Maurice Gorham, will be 
reviewed in a later issue of the QuarR- 
TERLY. 

RALPH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


THE PROBLEM OF NEWSPRINT AND 
OTHER PRINTING PAPER. By the In- 
telligence Unit, The Economist, Lon- 
don. Paris: UNESCO, 1949. 111 pp. 
65 cents. 


WY THIS BOOKLET, A UNIT IN THE 
UNESCO series, “Press, Film and Ra- 
dio in the World Today,” is a world- 
wide economic survey of print paper. 
There are many tables of production 
and consumption figures for all classes 
of paper and the ingredients of paper 
and they are accompanied by a running 
summary clearly and simply written. 
An estimate of demand, based on eco- 
nomic factors and social trends such as 
changes in literacy, places world needs 
in 1955 at about 10 million tons, an in- 
crease of two million tons over the 
present consumption. 
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The production of paper fluctuates in 
keeping with the changes in the busi- 
ness cycle and general business condi- 
tions in North America and Europe ac- 
count for most recent changes in pro- 
duction and consumption. The authors 
say that the long term trend in paper 
supply even before World War I was 
toward shortages caused by underpro- 
duction. Widespread shortage, even 
without the effects of war, was assured. 


The study says that existing plants 
are capable of producing an additional 
one million tons annually and that sev- 
eral factors prevent utilization. The big 
obstacle to full use of productive facil- 
ities is monetary exchange regulation. 
Capacity is being significantly enlarged 
in countries where the consumption is 
now low and increases in production 
and consumption are being called forth 
by a complex of factors, notably in- 
creased literacy and improvement in 
economic well being. Little increase in 
North American and European produc- 
tion or consumption is predicted since 
no appreciable increase in living stand- 
ards is to be expected. Intensive pro- 
grams of forest management are called 
for as a means of maintaining present 
levels of supply. 


The book is skillfully contrived both 
as a literary work and as an economic 
survey. It is valuable to commercial in- 
terests, not because it adds significantly 
to North American economic data but 
because it covers that 40 percent of the 
paper industry outside of North Amer- 
ica and gives an estimate of short range 
developments in those areas. It is im- 
portant to teachers who enjoy the use 
of meaningful and pertinent economic 
data in courses dealing primarily with 
social performance of mass communi- 
cations. 

J. EDwaRD GERALD 
University of Minnesota 
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RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 


The Public Relations 

Of Daily Newspapers 

Wt TWENTY-FOUR EDITORS AND SUB- 
editors of 14 daily newspapers in the 
state of Washington apparently think 
their papers are doing a fairly satisfac- 
tory job of public relations, but that 
there is room for improvement. This 
was revealed in a questionnaire filled 
out recently by members of the Wash- 
ington Allied Daily Editors, meeting on 
the University of Washington campus 
in Seattle. 

Sixty-five questions relating to a 
newspaper’s public relations were asked 
in the questionnaire. The editors were 
requested to answer each question with 
Good (100 points), Satisfactory (80), 
Poor (60) and Don’t Know (0). Thus 
the final ratings for each paper were on 
the basis of questions answered only. 

The average grade recorded for all 
the papers was 85.45 percent, with the 
grades for each paper ranging from 
77.03 to 94.92 percent. 

The questionnaire was prepared by 
the writer of this article in cooperation 
with students in his public relations 
classes. While it was pre-tested among 
a few journalism faculty members and 
working newspapermen, it was present- 
ed to the editors merely as an experi- 
ment to determine its validity. 


Apparently the editors felt the ques- 
tionnaire was a good test of a newspa- 
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per’s public relations. Among general 
comments at the end of the question- 
naire were: 

“The questionnaire has real values. 
In our own specific case, it gets at a 
dozen neglected items.” 

“Would suggest that you send blank 
questionnaire to publisher of each pa- 
per and ask if they (the publishers) 
would like to make a plant-wide survey 
to see how their employees rate the 
paper.” 

“Valid questionnaire. Can be well 
used in our plant.” 

One unfavorable criticism was re- 
ceived: “I think questionnaire is unim- 
portant because it doesn’t have bearing 
on any individual newspaper. It’s too 
general.” 

The writer is inclined to agree in 
part, since the newspapers included in 
the survey range from 5,000 daily cir- 
culation to 200,000. Obviously no set 
of questions could be devised that 
would apply to every type of operation. 
Moreover, it was realized that public 
relations will never reach the stage 
where all the problems can be solved 
by a formalized pattern or by IBM cal- 
culator. 

The real purpose of the questionnaire 
is to provide a check-list, not so much 
for editors as for publishers and execu- 
tives of a newspaper. Even though they 
may think they are doing a good public 
relations job, the questionnaire may 
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point out some areas in which there is 
room for improvement. 

In fact, the editors were asked to 
mark Good if they felt their papers 
were doing all that could be expected 
with respect to a question. They were 
asked to check Satisfactory if the paper 
was doing something but there was 
room for improvement, and Poor if the 
paper was not doing a very good job 
and there was considerable room for 
improvement. 

Since the questionnaire was held con- 
fidential and returned unsigned, it is be- 
lieved most of the respondents gave a 
frank evaluation of their papers. Some 
of the remarks on specific questions 
were interesting. 

On Question 2, relating to the degree 
of leadership exerted in the plant by 
top executives, one editor said: “Quite 
a difference between a boss and a lead- 
er.” 

To Question 6, relating to the attrac- 
tiveness of the building and premises, a 
respondent wrote: “It’s still a newspa- 
per office.” Apparently he believed a 
newspaper plant does not need to con- 
form to standards set by other business 
establishments. 

Answers to Question 24 revealed that 
the newspapers make little effort to re- 
port to employees on the financial 
status of the organization, as many 
business corporations do. 

On Questions 59, 60 and 61, relating 
to the freedom of the editor from vari- 
ous pressures, less than half of the re- 
spondents indicated Good in that re- 
spect. 

Not all of the editors answered every 
question, since they felt that some of 
the questions did not apply to their 
operations. 

The feeling of this writer is that the 
' questionnaire may not be the final 
word in evaluating a newspaper’s public 
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relations, but that it can serve as a 
check-list—not only for newspaper pub- 
lishers but, with appropriate amend- 
ments, for almost any type of business 
organization. 

A copy of the questionnaire will be 
sent by the author to persons interested 
in receiving one. 

BYRON H. CHRISTIAN 
University of Washington 


Place-Name Pronunciation 
Guides for Radio 


W> PROMPT AND GRATIFYING ACCEP- 
tance by the radio industry of the near- 
ly dozen place-name pronunciation 
guides completed to date by state uni- 
versities indicates such studies have a 
practical value in helping improve over- 
all news operations. States already hav- 
ing such guides include Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Illinois, South Dakota and Ken- 
tucky. In addition, work is being com- 
pleted on listings for Indiana, North 
and South Carolina, Nebraska and 
Florida. The Missouri guide, compiled 
by the author, is expected to appear 
shortly. 

In many instances, stations have 
found it worthwhile to have on hand 
several such compilations, especially 
those stations broadcasting daily over 
state lines. Likewise the AP, UP and 
INS radio news divisions in such met- 
ropolitan centers as New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco have found increas- 
ing need for local pronunciations in 
handling domestic wire copy. 

As early as 1932, foreseeing the im- 
portance of radio news on the local 
level, the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion began an extensive investigation of 
place-name pronunciation throughout 
the United Kingdom. Issuing detailed 
guides for England, Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland, this study offers 
scholars and laymen a reliable source 
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Research in Brief 


for quickly verifying acceptable pro- 
nunciations for nearly every British lo- 
cality. 

At the request of Missouri radio 
newsmen, the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism undertook an in- 
vestigation of local place-name pronun- 
ciations in September 1949. The re- 
sults will be distributed in booklet form 
to every local newsroom and interested 
persons within and outside the state. 
Among the important considerations in- 
volved were: How many names should 
be included in the guide, and what 
methods should be used in getting ac- 
ceptable pronunciations for the places 
selected? 


In an effort to satisfy the immediate 
needs of local newsmen, it was decided 
to include only those names most likely 
to present an obvious pronunciation 
problem. Such considerations as spell- 
ing and majority local usage played an 
important part in deciding what names 


would be selected for investigation. 
Also considered were the location of 
the place in question and the number of 
University students from that locality 
who might be interviewed on campus. 
A third problem involved recording 
pronunciations in a form simple enough 
to be of value to most users. 


Following a study of wire service 
daily pronunciation guides issued by 
the AP, UP and INS, simplified re- 
spelling symbols were included in the 
Missouri guide similar to those familiar 
to most radio newsmen. In addition, the 
pronunciation was recorded using the 
International Phonetic Alphabet, thus 
enabling the user to doubly verify each 
listing. Where two or more acceptable 
pronunciations were heard, as many as 
three variants were recommended. Ar- 
rangement of names in the booklet in- 
cluded the name itself, the county or 
counties in which that place is located, 
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and the pronunciation recorded in the 
IPA and the simplified re-spelling key. 

From the more than 32,000 place- 
names in Missouri, about 750 cities, 
towns, villages, rivers and creeks were 
selected for inclusion in the guide. In 
addition, the names of nearby states 
were listed because many local stations 
broadcast across state boundaries. 

Gathering acceptable pronunciations 
was facilitated by a number of earlier 
place-name studies undertaken by the 
Department of English at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Under the direction of 
Dr. Robert L. Ramsay, national author- 
ity on Missouri place-name pronuncia- 
tion, these investigations dealt mainly 
with historical rather than orthoepic 
problems. 

Later each radio newsroom in the 
state was sent a brief questionnaire re- 
questing a list of troublesome names in 
its area. Recipients were asked to re- 
cord their usual method of indicating 
pronunciations to staff members. In ad- 
dition, approximately 40 double post- 
cards were sent to county school super- 
intendents in those areas which showed 
a poor response to the initial question- 
naire. Each card included at least two 
possible pronunciations for an average 
of five names per card. The superin- 
tendent was asked to circle the pronun- 
ciation most acceptable in the place in 
question. If both suggested variants 
proved unacceptable, the recipient was 
requested to record an acceptable pro- 
nunciation—using the simplified key 
symbols included on each card. 

In the majority of instances, respon- 
dents usually circled one or both of the 
given forms. Others, however, had va- 
ried success in attempting to indicate a 
pronunciation which, in their judgment, 
was used most frequently by educated 
members of the community. 


(Continued on Page 480) 
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THE LITERARY APPRENTICESHIP OF 
MarRK Twain. By Edgar Marquess 
Branch. Urbana: University of Illi- 
nois Press. 1950. xlv + 325 pp. $4. 


@& AS ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT MEN 
of letters, Mark Twain has been the 
subject of many studies. 

In recent years considerable attention 
has been paid to his newspaper days, 
since it was then—in the opinion of 
some scholars—that he began to find 
himself as a writer. 

Mr. Branch’s book is the latest vol- 
ume to deal with this period of Twain’s 
development. In it he covers Twain’s 
newspaper work from its beginnings on 
his brother’s journals in Hannibal, Mo., 
through his Sandwich Island correspon- 
dence for the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Daily Union. 

In this 15-year span, Mr. Branch 
says, Twain “grew in literary skill as he 
grew in experience,” resulting in “ma- 
turing self-assessment as a writer and 
an original force.” 

“Sam [Clemens] wrote for the news- 
papers. No other single fact was so im- 
portant in his early authorship. . . . 
Journalism determined his purpose, ma- 
terials, and methods.” 

But, according to Mr. Branch, it was 
not a period without its false starts and 
bad habits in writing. While it undoubt- 
edly did much to fashion the writer’s 
craft, some of Twain’s experience, he 
holds, may have been not for the better 
but for the worse. 

“We may conclude,” he says, “. . . . 
that Mark Twain was handicapped as 
social critic and philosopher by the in- 
tellectual and literary deficiencies in- 
herent in his early experience.” 

In Hannibal, Twain largely limited 
himself to frontier types of humor—a 
natural thing for a boisterous, confident, 
young man. 

On the staff of the Virginia City 
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(Nev.) Territorial Enterprise, many au- 
thorities believe, Mark Twain found 
himself as a writer and established the 
writing pattern which carried through 
his life. 

Mr. Branch does not entirely agree. 
He believes that Twain’s Washoe writ- 
ing of burlesque may not be memorable 
in itself, and that such writing explains 
some of his later weaknesses. It did, 
however, Mr. Branch points out, intro- 
duce Twain to social satire, for which 
type of writing he is regarded as being 
best known—even though only a by- 
product of Washoe comedy. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Branch grants that 
in Nevada “he (Twain) established a 
wide reputation and trademark. He 
learned what it was to be a name and a 
force. He learned to judge the taste of 
his audience, and he experienced the 
exhilaration of free expression. Washoe 
fixed him firmly in his real profession.” 

The full influence of Dan DeQuille, 
Enterprise reporter and close friend of 
Twain, is acknowledged by Mr. Branch. 
But many will think the author gives 
too little stress to the friendly encour- 
agement of Joe Goodman, distinguished 
editor of the paper. 

San Francisco newspaper work which 
followed, with its routine and lack of 
freedom, was a disappointment to 
Twain and contributed little to his liter- 
ary development except an understand- 
ing of social realities and civic proc- 
esses. 

As a correspondent in Hawaii, he 
showed promising tendencies which 
may be regarded as a vital link between 
his journalism and his fiction. 

But he continued to grow. And Mr. 
Branch feels that Twain’s “experience 
of more than thirty years was an inade- 
quate school for a philosopher, sociol- 
ogist, and social satirist. If later in life 
his social criticism became more tren- 
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chant, and his philosophy more all-in- 
clusive, those facts are a tribute to the 
youthful resilience of his mind.” 

Mr. Branch also covers some of 
Twain’s non-newspaper-writing of this 
period. An appendix gives selections 
from his apprentice work. 

A. L. HIGGINBOTHAM 
University of Nevada 


Tue Story oF ERNIE Py By Lee G. 
Miller. New York: The Viking Press. 
1950. viii + 439 pp. Ill. $3.95. 


@ ERNIE PYLE HAS BEEN PICTURED IN 
some widely circulated articles as a 
journalistic accident. The real Ernie 
was a man who prepared for his craft 
through university training and a hard 
apprenticeship as a reporter and a copy- 
reader. That is the Ernie his friends 
knew, and the Ernie that Lee Miller 
presents in The Story of Ernie Pyle. 


As the one who personally handled 
Ernie’s copy and business affairs 
through most of his career as a full- 
time columnist, Mr. Miller watched his 
development. He tells the story through 
extensive use of letters, largely Ernie’s 
own (which read as well as his col- 
umns), interspersed with material from 
his own recollections and records. 


He has given the student of journal- 
ism an insight, often through Ernie’s 
own words, into the values of a sound 
apprenticeship, the great pulling power 
of human interest and the importance 
of accuracy. He portrays a reporter so 
loyal to his organization and his read- 
ers that he refused to let book, maga- 
zine and radio offers detract him from 
his main job. When Holt finally pub- 
lished the first of the column books, he 
made clear that the volume was not to 
be offered to the public as new work. 


When Ernie finally became a full- 
time columnist, he knew what he was 
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doing and why. For instance, in 1936 
he wrote to Mr. Miller: 

I saw you were cutting so much of 
the “little stuff” in my copy—the little 
personal phrases and opinions and 
asides, the stuff that I know was respon- 
sible for the success of the aviation col- 
umn, and which I know readers like to 
see, maybe just a word here and there, 
but really the heart of the thing. 


His kind of writing built a small but 
loyal following, first in Scripps-Howard 
papers and then in others. He opposed 
syndication outside of the newspaper 
group at first, but later he was critical 
of the syndicate’s failure to recognize 
human interest as a salable quality. 
Mr. Miller writes that in its first offer- 
ing, the syndicate sent as samples a 
group of columns that contained little 
about people. 


Not all Scripps-Howard papers car- 
ried the column at first, but Ernie’s 
series on the London blitz put him on 
Page 1 of even the New York World- 
Telegram. Later the New York editors 
apparently felt let down when Ernie be- 
gan writing outside the war zone, but 
Mr. Miller in a letter to Roy Howard 
concerning this criticism showed that 
he had learned what made Pyle fans 
tick: 

His average reader is not conditioned 
to expecting something sensational every 
day. He looks on Ernie’s column as a 
sort of cross between a travelogue, a 
highly personalized and humanized di- 
ary, and a reporting job. The typical 
ryader will be interested in Ernie’s re- 
union with his father. 


Ernie hated sham and inaccuracy. 
He castigated Time for its fictional and 
chronologically impossible account of 
his first days in North Africa; he blast- 
ed the script writers for G. J. Joe for 
their unfamiliarity with his Here Is 
Your War, on which they were sup- 
posed to be basing a film, and he was 
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upset at military inaccuracies in the 
filming of some of the early scenes. 

What kind of man was Ernie? Mr. 
Miller gives us George Billde’s descrip- 
tion from Artist at War: 


He seems Yankee to the core, though 
hailing from Indiana farm stock. Ascet- 
ic, gentle, whimsical, shy. Frugal in his 
habits. Like so many Americans his ex- 
pression is fundamentally sad, yet full 
of tenderness. Of course a stubborn thin- 
lipped individualist, and probably hard 
as granite under his timid manner. . . . 
He puts his whole life into his column: 
his shy love of human beings, his ten- 
derness, and his hard, salty, Indiana- 
farmer humor. 

True of Ernie in North Africa, it 
was just as true of Ernie almost 25 
years earlier in college. 

Much of the book is given over to 
the love story of Ernie and Jerry, “that 
girl.” When her health seemed to de- 
mand it he was willing to give up for 
her a newspaper association of 17 years 
and the fame he had won. His constant 
love reveals his sensitive nature, which 
one must understand to know Ernie. 
Mr. Miller’s portrayal of this part of 
the story has evoked controversy. I join 
with those who feel that the total story 
was perhaps overdone and that many 
intimate details were unnecessary. For 
example, good taste would have elimi- 
nated much of the detail of Jerry’s sui- 
cide attempt, even granted that Ernie’s 
own description demonstrated again his 
ability to write. 

Many will feel, too, that more might 
have been done with Father and Moth- 
er Pyle and Aunt Mary—so familiar to 
readers of his column and so impor- 
tant in his background. Mr. Miller did 
not ignore them, but lost them as the 
story unfolded. Many know that they 
remained part of the picture to the end. 

But the broad picture Mr. Miller has 
painted is sympathetic, fair and accu- 
rate. Close friends will disagree here 


and there on details, but what minor 
lapses of accuracy there may be do not 
detract from the picture as a whole. 

JoHN E. STEMPEL 
Indiana University 


WaLT WHITMAN OF THE NEW YORK 
AURORA: EDITOR AT TWENTY-TWwo. 
A Collection of Recently Discovered 
Writings. Edited by Joseph Jay Rubin 
and Charles H. Brown. Bald Eagle 
Press. 1950. viii + 148 pp. $4. 


Y THIS LITTLE VOLUME, CONTAINING 
180 articles and two poems written by 
Walt Whitman for the New York Au- 
rora—which he edited in the spring of 
1842—is the outgrowth of the discovery 
of a single volume of this daily news- 
paper which had lain unnoticed in the 
files of the Paterson (N. J.) Library 
until discovered by Professor Rubin. 
According to the editors, none of the 
material has appeared in any biography 
or collection of Whitman’s writings. 
Whitman’s articles or essays are ap- 
propriately grouped according to sub- 
ject matter into five parts, and an Intro- 
duction provides a satisfactory histor- 
ical background for the book. These 
essays, which deal largely with Whit- 
man’s activities in Manhattan, are un- 
important in themselves but are repre- 
sented by the editors as revealing the 
poet’s native character—“his individu- 
ality or eccentricity of style, his intui- 
tive rather than logical presentation of 
thought, his broadly impressionistic re- 
ception of facts and ideas, his senti- 
mentality.” In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that Whitman was only 22 at the 
time of his editorship and was admit- 
tedly writing “most of the copy” for 
the Aurora and almost certainly all of 
the editorials, it seems doubtful that 
this hurried writing forecasts the ma- 
ture Whitman. It precurses his signifi- 
cant work only chronologically. For 
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instance, one would have to exercise a 
vivid imagination, or some kind of lit- 
erary hindsight, to discover in his article 
entitled “Life in a New York Market” 
(pp. 20-22) any special merit; he writes 
only as a busy 19th-century journalist 
trying to fill his columns. 

Though the editors have done a pains- 
taking job and the book is attractive in 
format, the scope and nature of the 
subject hardly seem to justify publica- 
tion in book form. Significant though 
the discovery of the missing volume of 
the Aurora may be, an article in a liter- 
ary review depicting Whitman, the edi- 
tor, would have been adequate. 

Marcus M. WILKERSON 
Louisiana State University 


MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION. By 
S. A. Stouffer, L. Guttman, E. A. 
Suchman, P. F. Lazarsfeld, S. A. 
Star, J. A. Clausen. Studies in Social 
Psychology in World War II, Volume 
4. Editorially sponsored by the So- 
cial Science Research Council, 
Princeton University Press, 1950. 
756 pp. $10. 


& THIS VOLUME IS THE FINAL TOME IN 
the studies in social psychology in 
World War II. Its introduction states 
the hope that the volume will be max- 
imally useful both to the researcher 
who wants to make practical use of the 
new tools and to the scholar who seeks 
to sharpen his knowledge of the short- 
comings of these tools in order to de- 
velop better ones. Certainly the journal- 
ist, not interested in research, need not 
be interested, and it is difficult to as- 
sure the researcher that the volume war- 
rants the time needed to absorb all it 
has to offer. That is, one has the feeling 
with this volume, as with many govern- 
ment publications, that it is a notebook 
of tedium. 

In general, it presents the theory and 
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application of a technique, originated 
by Louis Guttman, called “Scale Anal- 
ysis.” This scaling method is peculiar 
from other scaling methods in that it 
affords a treatment of qualitative data 
as qualitative, not quantitative. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Stouffer, in 
the introduction, feels that he must 
forewarn the reader of the criticisms of 
the technique which have appeared in 
the literature. If the introduction were 
less technical and apologetic perhaps 
the non-mathematician (very likely to 
be a researcher in journalism) might be 
more motivated to get into the second 
chapter which is “easy” reading. The 
writing, for the subject matter con- 
tained, is really very readable. Paul 
Lazarsfeld exhibits a mathematical 
scholarship in his chapters on the anal- 
ysis of latent structures which is not 
found in any of his other works. 


The intensity function, presented in 
Chapter 7, is perhaps the most potenti- 
ally useful contribution to the social re- 
searcher. Such a function has been 
needed for years. Since 1945 when it 
was first published in mimeographed 
form by the Information and Educa- 
tion Division of the Army Service 
Forces, there seems to have been little 
refinement. It appears here with the 
statement: “However, crude as it is, the 
present technique does work and has 
been used successfully in several in- 
stances.” 


However viewed, the meticulous ef- 
forts of the authors and their aids must 
be recognized. The researcher and the 
scholar investigating qualitative prob- 
lems should be aware of the considera- 
tions of Volume 4. Applications in the 
field of communications and refine-: 
ments in use of the techniques present-. 
ed are left to the researcher. i 

RAYMOND F. STEWART 
Emory University 
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Foop IN NewspaPERS. New York: 
American Press Institute in Colum- 
bia University. 1950. 20 pp. Ill. 


Y% THIS BOOK’S SUBTITLE READS, “HAND- 
book for Editors No. 1.” It is the first 
of a series to be published by the Amer- 
ican Press Institute to supply informa- 
tion that will help produce better news- 
papers. 

Handbook No. 1 was written by Gar- 
rett D. Byrnes, Sunday editor of the 
Providence Sunday Journal. Its Intro- 
duction states that it originally was a 
chapter of a book Mr. Byrnes is writ- 
ing on the Sunday newspaper in the 
United States, and that the Handbook 
grew out of an Institute session on food 
pages at an A.P.I. seminar for Sunday 
editors. The design was by Merle Arm- 
itage. 


Handbook No. 1 is an abbreviated 
treatment of a big subject, but it fulfills 
its purpose admirably. Its main thesis is 
that daily and Sunday newspapers do 
an inadequate job of handling news and 
information about food. The author be- 
gins with summaries of several studies 
of where readers obtain their informa- 
tion about food and with quotations 
from various readership studies. Then, 
after showing how some newspapers 
either omit, slight or fumble food news, 
he tells how other newspapers do a 
good job with the subject of food. His 
solution is simple and reader-tempting 
for three old favorites—recipes, menus 
and pictures. Stress is placed on the 
housewife’s choice: picture-plus-recipe 
combinations. 


The Handbook also teaches elements 
of color, layout and typography. These 
topics are handled in the text, in repro- 
ductions and descriptions of selected 
pages, in photographs of foods, in lay- 
out of articles, and in typeset showings 
of recipes. 
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This reviewer was smitten with the 
amount of solid, professional content 
the Handbook’s 20 pages contain. When 
books of equal merit have been pub- 
lished concerning other newspaper sub- 
jects, we shall at long last have tools 
for a realistic program for improving 
daily newspapers. 

THOMAS F, BARNHART 
University of Minnesota 


PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM. Proceedings 
of the 1950 Convention of American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 1950. 
332 pp. 


@% THIS VOLUME IS THE FATTEST YET 
produced by the A.S.N.E. as a perma- 
nent record of that Society’s annual 
conventions. Wisely, President Ben Mc- 
Kelway and Program Chairman Ken 
MacDonald planned a program with no 
off-the-record talks. As a consequence 
the reader is able to read everything 
that took place on the convention floor, 
including extemporaneous asides and 
jokes. 

Committee and officers’ reports are 
printed in their entirety, including “Ca- 
sey” Jones’ classic treasurer’s report, 
better than Benchley’s. Members who 
were unable to attend, and those who 
on occasion wandered off to other 
haunts while the Society was in session, 
can in the quiet of their own offices or 
living rooms learn exactly what hap- 
pened at the 1950 convention by read- 
ing the 332 pages. 

As one would expect, the Society’s 
conventions mirror contemporary and 
controversial issues. Chief bone of con- 
tention at the 1950 meeting was the 
State Department. Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy’s speech at an evening ses- 
sion with his extended replies to ques- 
tions from the capacity audience is car- 
ried in full, as are Secretary of State 
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Dean Acheson’s radio speech and his 
off-the-record talk later which was re- 
leased to newspapers early the follow- 
ing week. 


The troublous problem of handling 
atomic energy news was covered in 
talks by Henry DeW. Smyth of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and Ger- 
ard Piel, editor of The Scientific Amer- 
ican, with—it must be admitted—as 
little meeting of minds as there was 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Wisconsin senator. 


Another session in which differences 
of opinion were also expressed vigor- 
ously—but happily in a lighter vein— 
was on comics, at which Jim Pope and 
Norm Isaacs for the Society crossed 
swords with those two redoubtable 
wielders of the pen, Al Capp and Milt 
Caniff. 

For the individual who seeks facts, 
not editorial opinions, the volume 
prints the list of the 19 past presidents 
of the Society; the officers and direc- 
tors for 1950-1951; the Code of Ethics; 
the names and newspaper connections 
of the 531 members, corrected to June 
1, 1950, with those who attended the 
1950 convention marked by an aster- 
isk (*); and the Constitution of the 
Society as adopted on April 25, 1922, 
plus four amendments, one of which 
has been amended, and another re- 
pealed. 


Problems of Journalism should be on 
the library shelf of every professional 
school of journalism. This latest vol- 
ume of the series contains much that 
can be read with profit by journalism 
students. It may give them the idea that 
newspaper editors are human and upon 
occasion fallible—even as students and 
teachers are. 

NorvaL Nei Luxon 
The Ohio State University 
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PROBLEMS OF HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. By Bruce W. Smith. Dubuque: 
William C. Brown Company. 1950. 
70 pp. $1.50. 

WY THIS CONVENIENTLY SIZED (6% BY 

9% inches), spiral-bound, flexible, pa- 

per-covered handbook contains many 

helpful ideas for the non-journalistical- 
ly trained or non-journalistically expe- 
rienced junior or senior high school 
teacher who has been assigned to super- 

vise student publications and teach a 

class in journalism. 

Mr. Smith gives credit to a number 
of high school publication advisers for 
their suggestions, but if his book is a 
reflection of their ideas and experi- 
ences they have not developed their 
courses to give their students an appre- 
ciation of the daily newspapers they 
will read as citizens. The journalistical- 
ly trained or experienced teachers will 
find little that will be helpful to them. 

The handbook will attract a great 
number of teachers in junior and senior 
high schools who specialized in some 
other field but who have been asked to 
handle a journalism class and the super- 
vision of the school publications in ad- 
dition to a full teaching schedule. The 
guide book, as its title indicates, does 
not include detailed plans for teaching 
a class in journalism but does have a 
short survey of a journalistic course 
with emphasis on the history of jour- 
nalism and writing for school publica- 
tions. 

The manual has helpful suggestions 
for every phase of publishing the school 
newspaper, magazine and year book, 
and working with the local radio sta- 
tion. It would be even more helpful if 
it contained suggestions for the super- 
vision of school publicity, but one can- 
not include everything in a 70-page 
book. 

Even the experienced teacher will 
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read with interest the suggestions to in- 
clude in the various contracts with sub- 
scribers, advertisers and printers. 

HELEN M. PATTERSON 
University of Wisconsin 


SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM. by Earl Eng- 
lish and Clarence Hach. Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State College Press. 
1950. 347 pp. $2.25. 


W MANY SCHOOL NEWSPAPER STAFFS 
flounder journalistically because of lack 
of competent adviser-instruction or 
from a dearth of how-to-do literature 
in their publications library. This text- 
workbook (a revision of Exercises in 
Journalism) is offered as a comprehen- 
sive guide to publishing the school paper 
and understanding the role of the news- 
paper in society. 

True, it only outlines the basic ele- 
ments of scholastic journalism. But the 
exposition is clear, concise, sound and 
bolstered chapter-by-chapter by biblio- 
graphical enrichment from several cur- 
rently fresh and popular books serving 
this field. As a workbook it is practical, 
easy-to-use and amazingly complete in 
the extent of its treatment of phases of 
school newspaper production which 
need frequent and careful attention. 

It thoroughly covers the usual prob- 
lems of newswriting, interviewing, fea- 
tures, editorials, columns, copyreading 
and other topics. It presents helpful sec- 
tions on references, typography, make- 
up, readability, readership surveys and 
critical judging. 

Part 2 of this volume (37 chapters, 
two-column format, plastic-ring-bound) 
leads the adviser and the more mature 
student into a second semester course 
on the daily press. Here are vigorously 
prepared units on reading habits, news 
ethics, content evaluation, pictures, ad- 
vertising and other professional prob- 
lems. 
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Assignments and practice exercises 
are abundant and technically appropri- 
ate to the school-press area. Examples, 
illustrations and demonstrations are ef- 
fective, up-to-date and appealing. No 
high school journalism class and its ad- 
viser could thoroughly and industrious- 
ly wring the fullest and best out of this 
useful guidebook and then fail to pro- 
duce a newspaper that would place high 
in the esteem of its readers and contest 
judges. 

Scholastic Journalism is well up 
among the leaders in bright and serv- 
iceable teaching material for this im- 
portant specialized field. 

JosEPH C. CARTER 
Temple University 


WRITING FOR THE BUSINESS PREsS. By 
Arthur Wimer. Dubuque: William C. 
Brown Co. 1950. xi + 351 pp. $4. 

@ yYou’LL FIND GOLD IN THIS BOOK, 

but you'll dig for it. 

From his own experience and from 

a well-answered questionnaire, Profes- 

sor Wimer draws data for six opening 

chapters which define the business press 
and its audience and describe what it 
offers to, and demands of, the novice 
free-lance writer or editor. To these he 
adds 25 chapters contributed by editors, 
publishers and a Washington corres- 
pondence team. The accumulation of 
fact, opinion and speculation is wide 
and deep; it is also confusing and, in 
my judgment, a good deal too hard to 
use. 

There are good pieces. Walter O. 

Voegele’s article on writing and selling 

to the hotel and restaurant press is a 

useful one—detailed, specific, honest 

and interesting. Robert B. Mitchell’s 
article on the insurance press is as good. 

Several others, taken by themselves, are 

rewarding. 

But there is far too much repetition 
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among the pieces—and far too much 
generalization, dullness and smugness 
about the business press in some of 
them—to let the book give much satis- 
faction to most students. It is true that 
a free-lance writer aiming at chain- 
store publications—to take an example 
—will find helpful material in Chapter 
29. But a student of the craft of writ- 
ing for the specialized press will get 
about as much out of the Voegele or 
the Mitchell chapter, except in highly 
specific areas; and he'll be much less 
confused than if he were required to 
“study” all the chapters. 

Two observations: 

1. Few textbooks concocted of a se- 
ries of articles by a lot of different 
writers are good textbooks. Not only 
are they uneven in style and often an- 
noying in repetition; at times they gen- 
eralize with carefree abandon, or wan- 
der so far from relevance as to make 
sound organization impossible. This is 
not true of a book of well-selected read- 
ings. But it is almost always true of a 
collection of articles, no matter how ex- 
pert the experts who do the writing. 

The fact is that almost every such 
book would be stronger if its editor 
used the experts’ writings as basic ma- 
terial, quoted from these writings as 
elaborately as he chose, consolidated 
where he could and eliminated excess or 
irrelevant or repetitive material merci- 
lessly. Professor Wimer’s book is a bet- 
ter book where it is selective and con- 
cise. 

2. I do not believe that to require 
college-level journalism students to go 
into such detail on the minutiae of a 
large number of substantially similar 
problems, as this book suggests, is 
sound professional education. I believe 
that all the material in the book, prop- 
erly organized and boiled down, might 
be used as perhaps a week’s fodder in a 
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magazine writing course; and that in 
few cases would it be desirable to go 
beyond this much use of it. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


THE NEWSPAPERMAN .AND THE Law. 
By Walter A. Steigleman. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Company. 
1950. x + 427 pp. $4.50. 


WY PROFESSOR STEIGLEMAN PRACTICES 
what he preaches—the importance of 
making significant ideas interesting. 
Students in newspaper law courses will 
welcome The Newspaperman and the 
Law. They will enjoy it. They will un- 
derstand it. They will profit by studying 
it. 


The importance of this book rests in 
the following statement of the author: 
A book on law and the press should 
not be a handy guide as to what the 
press may, or may not, do legally. 
Rather, it should be an explanation of 
the joint responsibility of the law and 
the press in carrying forward demo- 
cratic government. 


Journalism students should not study 
law of the press one hour or one semes- 
ter and drop an iron curtain behind 
them before moving on to a reporting 
or editing course. Professor Steigle- 
man’s book should prevent any such 
sharp separation of interrelated subject 
matter. Throughout this book his meth- 
od is to present legal and ethical re- 
Sstrictions and privileges of the press 
along with the reporting and editing 
situations that produced them. In every 
case the reader is made aware of the 
importance of closer cooperation be- 
tween journalism and the law. 


The author succeeds in casting the 
swelling shadow of public interest 
across each page of his book, and 
thence across the typewriters of future 
newsmen. 
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This is not a case book. There isn’t a 
complete law case in the entire 427 
pages. But key arguments used in all 
the important journalism cases, includ- 
ing many 1950 cases, serve as mortar 
between the bricks of the author’s own 
clear reasoning. Professor Steigleman, 
therefore, discards the case method of 
teaching law of the press. Instead he 
places the student or newspaperman in 
the familiar newsroom or on his daily 
beat, presents him with a news problem 
involving ethics, policies or legal dan- 
ger, and then suggests courses of action. 

Those who call for closer integration 
of journalism principles and those of 
other professions or areas of learning 
will find this book provides ample sup- 
port for their arguments. As a virtual 
fourth arm of government the press 
needs particularly to understand—and 
be understood by—the third branch of 
government, the judiciary. That these 
two pillars of democracy do not see eye 
to eye is indicated throughout the book 
and pointed up in a concluding chapter 
which briefly lists the areas of misun- 
derstanding that are left for the future 
to clarify. 

Material in the book is grouped log- 
ically under five major headings: “The 
Origin and Growth of Press Laws,” 
“Rights and Privileges of the Press,” 
“Restrictions on the Press,” “Advertis- 
ing and Radio,” and “Legal Problems 
of the Future.” Within these headings 
the reader finds almost every facet of 
the law-press relationship adequately 
and expertly covered. 

Some chapter headings read like 
those found in reporting texts: “Prob- 
lems of News and Newsgathering,” 
“Reporting the Federal Government,” 
“Reporting Crime and the Courts.” 

For the reader who likes to know 
immediately the source of an author’s 
information, the system of placing ref- 
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erences at the end of the book is both- 
ersome. Also the advertising man will 
find that the chapter on advertising law 
is sketchy and inadequate. It is adequate 
for the average managing editor, how- 
ever. The chapter on radio law provides 
a brief but informative coverage of that 
subject. 

This is not just another book on the 
law of communications. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, it is the best thing of 
its kind to appear since Siebert’s The 
Rights and Privileges of the Press. 

JOHN PAUL JONES 
University of Florida 


THE PUBLICATION LAWS OF OKLAHOMA. 
By Ellsworth Chunn. St. Louis: Edu- 
cational Publishers. 1950. 146 pp. 


&% OKLAHOMA HAS BEEN RATHER FOR- 
tunate in its newspaper laws. Not only 
has it had the benefit of 20th century 
legal thinking in its basic constitutional 
development, by reason of its lateness 
in attaining statehood, but it has had 
several excellent codifications of the 
statues affecting newspaper publication 
which have served as models for other 
commonwealths. The value of such 
compilations being their degree of up- 
to-dateness, this latest volume by Dr. 
Chunn is the most useful of all. 

An “Oklahoma Newspaper Code” 
was first compiled and published by 
C. W. Van Eaton in 1928. This covered 
all phases of statutory development af- 
fecting newspapers, and in 1938 was 
brought out in a revised and greatly en- 
larged edition. In 1948 Dr. Chunn him- 
self brought out a condensed, mimeo- 
graphed version of his present full-scale 
collection. A comparison of these sev- 
eral publications, spaced so fortuitously 
by decades, affords an interesting study 
of the development of modern state law 
affecting publications. 

The state’s progressive interest in 
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modern publication laws, Dr. Chunn 
points out, is evidenced by its leader- 
ship in passing such statutes as an 
“honest mistake” libel act, the “loss 
leader bill” and the model advertising 
statute recommended by Printer’s Ink. 
The book should make a highly use- 
ful auxiliary text for Oklahoma students 
of press law in general, serving as it 
does to localize the general principles of 
' regular press law texts. Too few jour- 
nalism law courses seem to be inter- 
ested in the local application, although 
it is a common teaching practice in law 
schools themselves. 
WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 


PUBLIC OPINION IN SoviET RussIA. By 
Alex Inkeles. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1950. 379 pp. $5. 


% MR. INKELES SETS HIMSELF FOUR 
tasks in this examination of the system 
of mass persuasion in Soviet Russia. 

The first is to give American readers 
an adequate description of the struc- 
ture, operation and control of Russia’s 
communication media. Thus he dis- 
cusses in turn the system of “oral agita- 
tion,” the Soviet press, radio broadcast- 
ing and motion pictures. Each of these 
areas is treated with an impressive 
amount of documentation, taken large- 
ly from original Russian sources. 

The levels at which the press oper- 
ates and the manner in which it is cen- 
sored and supervised so as to assure 
conformity to Party aims are discussed. 
Mr. Inkeles brings out the point here 
that the direct operation of a larger part 
of the press by Party units makes un- 
necessary the rigid system of censorship 
we might otherwise expect. In describ- 
ing the radio network, Mr. Inkeles 
draws largely from his excellent article 
in Lazarsfeld and Stanton’s Radio Re- 
search 1948-49, indicating again the 
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large part played in Russian radio re- 
ception by wired speakers—a system 
that eliminates choice of program. His 
treatment of the Soviet film is rather 
skimpier than his treatment of the other 
media, but again Mr. Inkeles is able to 
indicate the main trends and the man- 
ner in which conformity to ideology is 
maintained. 

The description of “oral agitation” 
deserves special comment. From Mr. 
Inkeles’ account, the U.S.S.R. has ap- 
parently been able to systematize, or- 
ganize and control a process of mass 
communication which in democratic 
countries remains entirely uncontrolled 
—the process of daily face-to-face opin- 
ion leadership. In America, social sci- 
entists have just begun to conduct care- 
ful studies on the position in American 
communities of the individual who in 
an informal fashion acts as advisor to a 
group of friends or acquaintances. In 
Russia the function of the “opinion 
leader” has been formalized. He has 
been given a title, is accorded a certain 
status in the community, and is issued 
detailed instructions from the party 
hierarchy. 

This formalization, in line with ex- 
plicit governmental policy, of opinion 
leadership indicates better than any- 
thing else the main story which Mr. 
Inkeles has to tell—the story of almost 
complete control. All in all the book is 
a sobering account of careful planning 
on the part of the Soviet High Com- 
mand, carried out in the most meticu- 
lous detail in the operation of Russian 
communications. 

The second task that Mr. Inkeles 
sets for himself is to explore “the im- 
pact on the organization and operation 
of the media of communication result- 
ing from their function in the complex 
of political, economic and social condi- 
tions that constitute the Soviet system.” 
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In this context Mr. Inkeles sees the 
thoroughness with which communica- 
tions are organized as a direct result of 
Lenin’s emphasis on the role of persua- 
sion in the attainment of Communist 
(Bolshevik) aims. 

When Mr. Inkeles comes to a ques- 
tion such as that of freedom of the 
press, which the U.S.S.R. constitution 
guarantees, he is able to show that un- 
der official theory and official practice 
freedom is defined in a different sense 
than it is in democratic countries. 
Whereas in the United States it means 
freedom of expression, in Russia it 
means freedom of access to means of 
communication, and it is still assumed 
that all expression must be in line with 
Official policy. On the whole Mr. Inke- 
les has convincingly related the organi- 
zation and development of communica- 
tion to the background of Bolshevik 
theory. 

The third problem is that of the so- 
cial role of the media of communication 
in Soviet society. Mr. Inkeles attempts 
to show—with the understandably in- 
complete data he had at his command 
—just how effectively the communica- 
tion system does operate in the dissem- 
ination of ideas and the changing of 
attitudes. Here again the agitator takes 
on considerable importance, in line with 
certain findings indicating that interper- 
sonal communication is apt to be more 
effective in attitude changes than im- 
personal persuasion through the mass 
media. 


In a high point in the book Mr. 
Inkeles traces the varying conception of 
the “ideal” agitator as it changed in ac- 
cordance with changes in official ideol- 
ogy. He indicates the way in which this 
might occasion changes both in the ef- 
fectiveness of the agitation and in the 
amount of dissatisfaction and satisfac- 
tion that the agitator probably receives. 
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Finally, Mr. Inkeles gives himself the 
task of pointing out the implications of 
his findings in an over-all evaluation of 
the Soviet system. This he does more by 
implication than directly. But he does 
suggest that the large number of refu- 
gees from Russia, the repetitiveness of 
the communication content, and the 
fact that controls have been progres- 
sively tightened rather than loosened, 
may mean that the Soviet citizen is not 
leading the fullest and happiest life. 

RoBERT T. BOWER 
American University 


READER IN PUBLIC OPINION AND COM- 
MUNICATION. Edited by Bernard Ber- 
elson and Morris Janowitz. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press. 1950. xi + 
505 pp. $4.50. 


Y THIS TIMELY BOOK CONSISTS OF SE- 
lections from an inventory of writings 
on public opinion. It recognizes the im- 
portance attached currently to the study 
of public opinion, and it offers guidance 
to the student who seeks to find his way 
through the maze of speculation on the 
subject which has been published in 
recent decades. 

It is 22 years since Graves’ Readings 
in Public Opinion was published. A 
comparison of the contents of the two 
books, in view of the many theoretical 
approaches to the subject which have 
been made recently, shows that an up- 
to-date book of selections and a clarifi- 
cation of concepts were urgently need- 
ed. 
The selected readings deal with the- 
ories of public opinion and communi- 
cation, the formation of public opinion, 
the impact of public opinion on public 
policy, and areas of the communica- 
tions process: structure and control of 
media, content, audience, effects. A 
final section on public opinion, commu- 
nication, and democratic objectives in- 
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cludes statements of requirements and 
standards proposed by the Commission 
on the Freedom of the Press and the 
Royal Commission on the Press. Its 
field is, therefore, narrower than that 
covered by volumes such as Bird and 
Merwin, The Press and Society. 

The book assumes that the reader 
has some familiarity with the literature 
in the field. It is suitable for the ad- 
vanced student rather than for those in 
an introductory course in the theory 
and formation of public opinion. It 
does not offer a review of research 
technique, but it is nevertheless packed 
with thought-provoking research ideas 
in essays by men like Walter Lipp- 
mann, Charles Cooley, Robert E. Park, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Harold Lasswell, 
Hadley Cantril, Paul Lazarsfeld, Carl 
Hovland and Hans Speier. 


For the journalism teacher the sug- 
gestions for improvement of the press 
drawn from reports of the press com- 
missions compensate only in part, how- 
ever, for a dearth of readings dealing 
with the relationship of the press and 
the public. Currently, there is a need 
for readings, related particularly to the 
newspaper press, which summarizes 
principles that are emerging from the 
findings of media analysts. Happily, 
Berelson’s discussion of “Communica- 
tion and Public Opinion,” and Lass- 
well’s “Why Be Quantitative” supply an 
introduction to an area of study which 
journalism teachers can supplement 
with their own materials. Park’s “Re- 
flections on Communications and Cul- 
ture” has the practical approach to 
news and news-gathering which charac- 
terized this social scientist’s earlier 
writings. Helen MacGill Hughes’ “Hu- 
man Interest Stories and Democracy” is 
bracketed in a section on popular ap- 
peals of press content by a critical and 
refreshing essay by David Riesman and 
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Reuel Denney on “Do the Mass Media 
Escape from Politics?” 

The selections also suggest fields in 
which apparently little material of high 
quality has appeared in recent years. 
Gaps in selections on communication 
effects are particularly noticeable. For 
example, the editors turned to the era 
of the Payne studies of 20 years ago to 
find a suitable piece on the motion pic- 
tures and youth. 


In addition to its merits as a collec- 
tion of some of the best literature on 
public opinion, the volume is in effect a 
progress report on the main threads of 
thought among students in the field. It 
should meet approval among social sci- 
entists who have wished for an up-to- 
date set of readings in public opinion. 
The journalism teacher will find it a 
foundation for his own reading assign- 
ments in classes of advanced students. 

RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 


RADIO AND TELEVISION WRITING. By 
Max Wylie. New York: Rinehart & 
Company. 1950. xiv + 635 pp. Ill. 


W THIS IS A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS BY 
some 25 writers on how to write vari- 
ous kinds of radio and television scripts, 
mostly on the New York network level. 
When experts write about their craft 
they too often omit important funda- 
mentals for fear of appearing obvious. 
But that isn’t characteristic of this col- 
lection. 

Most of the advice given is down to 
earth and in all but a few instances will 
be of value to a young man or woman 
planning a career in radio and televi- 
sion writing. Each discussion is accom- 
panied by sample scripts, which make 
up the best part of the book although 
more analysis of each undoubtedly 
would be more useful to the student. 
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Chapters on what the author calls 
Radio Journalism—The Problems of 
News Writing are extremely superficial, 
padded by a collection of pictures of 
newsmen sitting at microphones and 
that worn out shot of General Mac- 
Arthur wading ashore in the Philip- 
pines. 


It is weak—perhaps the weakest of- 
fering on radio news we have seen. 
There is nothing new here at all and it 
would be an insult to the intelligence of 
a college student seriously studying ra- 
dio news to have him read these par- 
ticular chapters as part of a classroom 
assignment. 


Wylie himself writes the introduc- 
tion and in it are found some sound 
conclusions about the field of radio 
writing. He pictures the craft quite ac- 
curately when he states: 


“Radio writers are still the most mis- 
treated people in the industry. They are 
the least understood, the most exploit- 
ed, the most capriciously unscheduled 
(on the pay scale), the most frequently 
insulted, the most insecure. And the 
irony of all this is that they are still the 
most necessary workmen in the whole 
business.” 


Most of the book is devoted to dis- 
cussions of one form or another of dra- 
matic writing which actually is limited 
field when one considers employment. 
One entire chapter for example is 
given over to the daytime serial, Portia 
Faces Life. 


Mr. Wylie’s book would be a great 


deal more useful had he designed it for 
the person who will probably take a 
writing job on the average radio station 
rather than for the very few who will 
go to work for the networks or who 
will make good as free lancers. 

BASKETT Mosse 
Northwestern University 
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RaDIO, TELEVISION, AND SOCIETY. By 
Charles A. Siepmann. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1950. vii + 
410 pp. $4.75. 


W TO THE RADIO TRADE THIS BOOK WILL 
be reckoned as Mr. Siepmann’s “second 
chance.” This time, however, it is not 
the angry, combative author who four 
years ago, fresh from his researches for 
the FCC Blue Book, blasted the radio 
industry for its blackest sins of commis- 
sion and omission, and whose unre- 
lieved tongue lashings and documented 
finger-pointing seemed a little over- 
spiced with bias. In the book just pub- 
lished, Mr. Siepmann recognizes many 
of the same shortcomings but he argues 
more objectively, pleads for the middle 
way (democratc compromise) between 
the excesses he notes and those which 
the industry fears, and is far more the 
philosopher than the prosecutor. 


While this book is critical of current 
performance in radio and television, its 
criticism is based on principle. The jux- 
taposition of social need and perform- 
ance in the media is its most compelling 
argument. 


Radio, Television, and Society clearly 
is written for professionals; for intelli- 
gent and thoughtful citizens who have 
some understanding of the forces at 
work in our society; for teachers in 
communications and the social sciences; 
for public servants who must deal in- 
telligently with these problems; and for 
those persons in the radio industry who 
have some appreciation of broadcasting 
as a social institution. 


The book is divided into two parts 
and each stands independent of the 
other. They need not be bound between 
the same covers (or carry the same 
course number). Book one, on systems 
of broadcasting, reports salient aspects 
of American radio, gives the clearest and 
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most accurate description of the Brit- 
ish system yet published in this coun- 
try, and reports effectively on the Cana- 
dian system, plus helpful comparisons 
with the systems employed in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. In discussing the 
early development of U. S. radio, the 
Communications Act of 1934, and the 
work of the FCC, Mr. Siepmann as- 
sumes the role of listeners’ advocate in 
prodding the government to look to 
the public interest. In showing how the 
system works for the broadcaster in 
America, he undertakes to identify 
himself with the independent station 
operator and to see the problems and 
the pressures of the business through 
his eyes. Finally, he draws upon signifi- 
cant audience research data to under- 
pin his primary thesis: listener respon- 
sibility. 

It is in book two, on the social im- 
plications of radio and television, that 
the new Siepmann appears. The social 
engineer emerges with a philosophers’ 
stone. Here the book achieves large stat- 
ure and stands alone as a distinctive 
contribution in the application of social 
theory to social practice in this area of 
communications. That Mr. Siepmann’s 
essay on the theory of freedom of 
speech merits the study of all thought- 
ful citizens is der-onstrated in this pas- 
sage: 

The pursuit of [fact and the exploration 

of ideas] defines the free market place 

of thought. As we pursue these ends, we 
are inalienably free, and we must be so. 

Beyond this market place is a wide area 

of discretionary freedom, of alienable 

rights whose private exercise is to be de- 
termined by consideration of the public 
interest. Our individual and private right 
to free speech is here only permissive. 

To recognize ideas as dangerous—and 

to face the danger—is the mark of a 

free man and of a free society. The 

rest, in their degree, are all authoritar- 
ians. 
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Moreover, in discussing such notable 
cases as the Mayflower Decision, the 
Scott case, and the case of Station 
KMPC (now being heard), Mr. Siep- 
mann applies principle to practice in a 
way which reduces foggy subjective ar- 
gument to a minimum. This part con- 
tains also excellent essays on education 
and propaganda and, again, the applica- 
tion of principle to practical affairs is 
clearly drawn. The survey of world 
listening is useful and distinctive. 
Today’s book market demands that all 
radio books give a nod to television. 
This one is no exception. Its television 
chapter is an interim report, pleading 
for a realization of its potential as a 
social good, but not hopefully. 

In Radio, Television, and Society, 
Mr. Siepmann continues to play Cas- 
sius to the broadcasters’ Caesar: 

Let me have men about me who are fat. 

Yon Cassius hath a lean and hungry 

look. 

He thinks too much. 

ROBERT B. HUDSON 
University of Illinois 


TRAINING THE LOCAL ANNOUNCER. By 
S. B. Gould and S. A. Diamond. 
New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1950. xiii + 201 pp. 
$2.50. 


% THE AUTHORS, WHO ARE MEMBERS 
of the staff of the radio and speech di- 
vision of the Boston University School 
of Public Relations, give sound, prac- - 
tical advice to the prospective radio an- 
nouncer who looks to this activity of 
the radio business as a career in itself 
and not merely as an easy, backdoor 
entrance into radio’s front parlor. 
Well-written in an easy-to-read style, 
this book is pleasingly lacking in the 
romantic nonsense and pseudo-tech- 
nical formulas which have marked 
some how-to-do-it books of past years. 


To be sure there are a few of the usual 
1-2-3-etc. lists, but always candidly 
presented for what they are and noth- 
ing more. 

Once the authors set their course 
they keep it through a rather narrow 
channel of special interest, and neither 
overreach themselves or overstate their 
advice. And they keep well in mind the 
fundamental truth that skill develop- 
ment, whether it be manual or oral, re- 
quires careful, painstaking practice and 
considerable self-discipline. No aspiring 
radio student is likely to be misled by 
this book. 

Because of its limited thesis, this 
book should have its greatest value to 
most radio-journalism instructors or 
students as a companion text or recom- 
mended reading. Although it includes 
chapters on news-type problems and 
programs—the interview, special event, 
news feature, straight news—they are 
presented strictly in the interests of the 
staff announcer and not the profes- 
sional newsman. 

The purpose of the book, of course, 
is to help train announcers—most of 
whom do handle news sooner or later 
—and not radio newsmen. It does this 
well with the help of a few illustrations, 
pertinent but brief examples, exercises 
and some excellent voice drills. 

Paut H. WAGNER 
Ohio State University 


How TO WRITE ADVERTISING Copy 
THAT SELLs. By Frank E. Fehlman. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany in association with Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company, Inc. 1950. 
xxii + 352 pp. Ill. $5. 

@% MR. FEHLMAN IS BEST KNOWN TO 

the advertising profession through his 

work as consultant and author of a se- 
ries of case histories devoted to adver- 
tising copy which were published for 
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several years in Editor and Publisher. 
He writes from experience. Section II 
of his book, which constitutes more 
than two-thirds of his exposition, pre- 
sents 24 case histories based upon ma- 
terial from advertising accounts he has 
serviced as consultant. These case his- 
tories, ranging from studies on milk to 
life insurance, differentiate his book 
from contemporary works concerning 
advertising copy. His extensive and 
varied experience lends an authenticity 
and authority to his work which will 
impress both the neophyte and the ex- 
perienced practitioner. 

Section I of Mr. Fehlrman’s book 
consists of six chapters covering gen- 
eral treatment of advertising copy, the 
“Fehlman Formula” for copy writers, 
necessary background for proper un- 
derstanding of national advertising, 
consumer research and an analysis of 
how men and women of different age 
groups react to advertising. He empha- 
sizes the importance of an extensive 
vocabulary as an absolute requirement 
for a successful copy-writing career. 
Mr. Fehlman’s employment of church 
groups to obtain background material 
represents an interesting and compara- 
tively inexpensive research method. 
His constant emphasis of the impor- 
tance of research as a foundation for 
good copy writing is commendable. 


One might argue that it is obvious 
that men and women of different age’ 
groups, income levels and marital 
status may be expected to react differ- 
netly to advertising. Too, there is the 
school of thought which contends that 
men and women of similar economic, 
age and social categories react to ad- 
vertising in similar fashion, i. e., that 
there is no necessity for directing copy 
specifically to men or women. Mr. 
Fehlman not only contends that copy 
writers should be conscious of whether 
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they are appealing to men or women 
audiences but that there are four age 
groups for both men and women which 
respond differently to copy appeals. It 
seems apparent that the author’s posi- 
tion will serve to stimulate copy writers 
to be more careful in appraising the 
proper appeals for reaching most effec- 
tively the audience desired. 

Readers quite properly may expect a 
book devoted to advertising copy writ- 
ing to be well written. Mr. Fehlman’s 
book is well written; it is clear, con- 
cise and easily understood. It is also 
interesting, one of the main tests for 
technical publications. 


The “Fehlman Formula” for copy 
writers concerns: (1) the correct size 
for advertisements; (2) improvement in 
headline writing; (3) frequency of in- 
sertion and duration of campaigns; and 
(4) number of words in the average 
advertisement. Despite the considerable 
research completed by the author and 
the depth of his experience, his intima- 
tion that advertising practices and tech- 
niques may be “formulaized” raises 
misgivings. The harassed advertising 
practitioner often has wished for a “for- 
mula,” a quick easy way. There isn’t 
any. Each advertising problem, despite 
its similarities to others, usually has its 
own peculiar perplexities. 


How to Write Advertising Copy That 
Sells will be helpful to advertising per- 
sonnel, old and new. It deserves careful 
study and analysis. Perhaps the “Fehl- 
man Formula” is intended only as a 
distinctive promotional theme for the 
book and not as a “formula” in any 
strict sense. In all fairness to the au- 
thor, however, it seems logical that the 
“formula” and the case histories should 
be utilized as “bench marks” or as 
points of departure for the solution of 
advertising problems. 


Syracuse University Roya H. Ray 
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AN OUTLINE OF ADVERTISING. By 
George Burton Hotchkiss. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
1950. xxvi + 605 pp. Ill. $5. 


WY WITH UP-TO-DATE STATISTICS, RE- 
cent case material and more than 50 
new illustrations, Professor Hotchkiss 
has perked up his already excellent 
general survey text on advertising. This 
review will attempt to spotlight the 
more important revisions of the third 
edition. 

The author’s views on the “social 
values in advertising” in Chapter 4 and 
on “advertising as a social force” in 
Chapter 27 are more illuminating than 
ever. Having authored his first textbook 
on advertising in 1915, he writes in 
1950 with great wisdom and perspec- 
tive. Coming from the Old Master, 
these comments on Page 554 are high- 
ly significant: 

The Campaigns suggested by the Adver- 
tising Council are collectively the most 
substantial evidence of a growing sense 
of social responsibility on the part of 
American business men. . . . The in- 
creased concern for public welfare on 
the part of leading advertisers is un- 
doubtedly the most significant trend in 
recent advertising, and will deserve 
chief credit if the United States suc- 
ceeds in escaping the fate of nations 
that have been duped by the glowing 
promises of the “welfare state.” 

In Part I, Chapter 3, new material is 
to be found under these headings: 
“Competition of Advertisements Them- 
selves,” “Improvements in Advertising 
Practice,” and “Changes in Periodical, 
Media.” On page 92 the addition of 
the Printers’ Ink “Estimate of Adver- 
tising Expenditures” (for 1947 and! 
1948) is an asset to the new edition. 

Chapter 7 on “Marketing Research”! 
is the only chapter in Part II which 
shows considerable revision. Compared 
to earlier editions, the new approach 
has a broader scope and a keener ap- 
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preciation of the place of marketing re- 
search in advertising. “Bias on the Part 
of Consumers,” a section on pages 156- 
158, is a valuable addition. Other chap- 
ters in Part II have new case material 
and fresh illustrations. 

Part III on “The Art of Advertising” 
—visualization, copy, typography, lay- 
out, illustration, production—remains 
practically unchanged except for many 
new illustrations. 

One hesitates to be critical of an au- 
thor from whose books he has learned 
perhaps more about advertising than 
from any other one source, but two crit- 
icisms relevant to the material in Part 
IV on “The Strategy of Advertising” 
are in order. In Chapter 20, entitled 
“The Complete Advertising Campaign,” 
nothing new is added on the subject of 
advertising appropriations. Certainly 
new material is available. In Chapter 
23, television as an advertising medium 
is treated as supplementary material in 
the chapter on radio as an advertising 
medium, and little more than two pages 
are devoted to television. This is inade- 
quate. 

In the chapters on advertising media, 
important changes of the last decade 
are recorded, and circulations, cover- 
age, rates, and other statistics are 
brought up to date. It was interesting to 
note that during the 10 years between 
the 1940 edition and the 1950 edition 
the estimated cost per day per thousand 
population for outdoor poster coverage 
of the New York metropolitan market 
went up 1 cent—from 6 to 7 cents. 
Does that reflect inflation or a bigger 
market, Professor Hotchkiss? 

The reviewer was tempted to criti- 
cize the third edition of An Outline of 
Advertising for not treating certain new 
developments and recent studies in ad- 
vertising, but he was disarmed by this 
comment by the author in the preface: 
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“The task of the author of a general 
survey text today is one of emphasis. 
He must select from the wealth of ma- 
terial, the ‘facts and principles that 
seem fundamental and permanent.’” 
For a 600-page book, there is no ques- 
tion but that Professor Hotchkiss’s se- 
lection is excellent. 

_ Ernest A. SHARPE 
University of Texas 


PRODUCTION IN ADVERTISING. By Da- 
vid G. Hymes. New York: Colton 
Press, Inc. 1950. 392 pp. Ill. $5. 


W% MR. HYMES HAS PRODUCED AN EX- 
cellent book on advertising production. 
This should be cause for rejoicing, as 
good books in this field are not too nu- 
merous. It will be valuable as a text, 
and will find even wider and more fre- 
quent use as a handbook and reference 
work. For the person going into adver- 
tising it is a must, and even people who 
have spent years in the field will find it 
useful. A glossary at the end of each 
section and a good index increase its 
usefulness and make it a tool which 
could be easily handled on the desk of 
production men. 

Despite its length, the book is re- 
markable for its lack of padding. 
Scarcely a paragraph could be elimi- 
nated. Mr. Hymes knows his subject 
well, has organized his material splen- 
didly, and writes in a clear, adequate 
style. His satisfying explanations of 
processes and procedures are supple- 
mented by equally clear, beautifully 
simplified line drawings which effec- 
tively visualize operations which would 
be difficult to explain with words alone. 

The sections cover advertising art, 
photo-engraving, typography, duplicate 
plates, paper, ink, printing, binding, 
die-cutting and campaign production. 

In a few instances the reader may en- 
counter terms for which he would like 
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definitions in a glossary, and find they 
have been omitted there. But for the 
most part these glossaries are adequate, 
and especially useful to the beginner in 
advertising. 

Published by the Colton Press, this 
book is entitled to stand alongside their 
Production Yearbook, making two of 
the most useful books any advertising 
production man can own. 

CARROLL COLEMAN 
State University of lowa 


NINTH GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTION 
YEARBOOK. Edited by Leo H. Joa- 
chim. New York: Colton Press, Inc. 
1950. 918 pp. $15. 


MODERN PusLiciTy 1949. Edited by 
Frank A. Mercer and Charles Ros- 
ner. London and New York: The 
Studio Publications, Inc. 1949. 130 
pp. $8. 

@% BOTH OF THESE BOOKS ARE ABOVE 

average in their presentation of graphic 

and typographic display and technique. 

The new revised, enlarged and ex- 
panded edition of the annual Produc- 
tion Yearbook series is far more than a 
dictionary of graphic art production. 
It is an encyclopedia, exhaustive in 
scope, presenting contemporary aspects 
and details of the printing crafts in a 
typographical form that embodies the 
book’s theme, “Printing: The art pre- 
servative of all the arts.” 

Numerous authorities have contrib- 
uted articles concerning their special- 
ized fields. And dozens of famous 
graphic arts designers have illustrated 
this book profusely. The generous use 
of charts, diagrammatic sketches, spe- 
cimen samples and visualizers further 
aid the reader in grasping the technical 
phases of graphic art production. 

For one book to cover such a tre- 
mendous field is a difficult undertaking. 
This volume, with emphasis on recent 
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developments, is as comprehensive as 
any single book could be. It defines, 
discusses and illustrates the graphic art 
processes and procedures used in adver- 
tising and publishing work. With a nine- 
page cross-reference index that lists 
over 3,500 entries, the volume can be 
used effectively as an experienced con- 
sultant in daily production work. 


MODERN PUBLICITY 1949 presents 
examples that are representative of the 
highest standard of advertising design 
submitted in that year. It is not an aver- 
age selection but rather one from which 
most of the bad work is omitted. The 
selections are drawn from 27 countries 
comprising advertising done in the 
commercial, travel and cultural and so- 
cial fields. It includes reproductions of 
work in press advertising, posters, book- 
lets, calendars, theater advertising, 
showcards, labels, etc. 

A technical assessment of this com- 
pilation is handled in an overall fashion 
by four experts representing four dif- 
ferent areas: the advertiser’s viewpoint, 
the agent’s viewpoint, the artist’s view- 
point and the printer’s viewpoint. 

With 500 monochrome illustrations 
and 36 reproductions in color, the book 
is an excellent reference and record to 
date of the progress and trend in the 
field of promotional publicity. 

While the remarks of the editors and 
the four experts chosen to analyze the 
material are interesting and well quali- 
fied, the critical passages are entirely 
too brief. This brevity leads to general- 
ity that escapes assessment by the read- 
er. 

There is a definite need for such a 
compilation as presented in Modern 
Publicity 1949 and, as such, this book 
has made a definite contribution to the 
field of advertising art. 

MILTON D. KRUEGER 
Emory University 
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PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


An Annotated Bibliography of 
Journalism Subjects in 
American Magazines 

July, August and September 1950 


Edited by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


Assisted by Granville Price (General Magazines); Armis- 
tead S. Pride (Negro Journalism); Baskett Mosse (Radio 
Journalism and Television) 


The Korean war presented the American press with the problem of unsettled 
censorship policy, which resulted in several brushes with authority by correspon- 
dents whose requests for an official stand on security data had been unanswered. 
The prospect of a general economic mobilization on the home front re-created the 
familiar problems of personnel and material scarcities for newspapers. . . . In 
a decision which held every prospect of far-reaching consequences, a Federal court 
upheld the government's charges of conspiracy in restraint of trade against an 
Ohio newspaper, while in New Orleans another newspaper was engaged in a some- 
what similar litigation. . . . The American Newspaper Guild, in a detailed report 
on the “deterioration” of U. S. journalism, proposed that the Guild undertake a 
daily publication in its own right. . . . In journalism education, a lively debate 
over the content of curricula and their relationship to liberal arts background was 
carried on, somewhat inconclusively, from coast to coast. —wW. F. S. 


Advertising 


AnonyMous. Ad Bureau’s 50 Report Chalks Losses, Gains. E&P 83:33 p4 Aug. 12 
——Admen Told to Study Marketing—Not Press. E&P 83:37 p70 Sept. 9. 
——Autos, Soaps Lead National Ad Expenditures in Papers. E&P 83:28 p5 Jul. 8. 
——Blue Pencil on Union Ad Copy Hews Line. E&P 83:31 p12 Jul. 29. 
——Retailers Must Pay Costs of Ad Changes in Top Cities. E&P 83:30 p5 Jul. 22. 
——-Stanford Discusses Co-Op Advertising. E&P 83:40 p10 Sept. 30. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. AMA’s $1,110,000 Ad Program Set for October. E&P 83:35 
p9 Aug. 26. 
Dailies’ Ad Rate Increases Escape Criticism of ANA. E&P 83:40 p9 Sept. 30. 
FARRANT, LAWRENCE. Ad Managers Cook Up Ideas as Pay-Off for Small Papers. E&P 
83:27 p7 Jul. 1. 
——Ad Rates Rise in Big Papers; More to be Announced. E&P 83:33 p3 Aug. 12. 
—(1) Costs, (2) Circulation Gain Prompt Ad Rate Increases. E&P 83:27 pS5 Jul. 1. 
GERALD, J. Epwarp. Dailies’ Profits Hurt by Rigid Ad Rates. E&P 83:27 p14 Jul. 1. 
PLUMMER, NIeEL. There’s a Cause and a Cure for Errors in Advertising. E&P 83:38 p26 
Jul. 8. 
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TUSHINGHAM, HERBERT W. Ad Censorship Creates Reader Confidence. E&P 83:33 p52 
Aug. 12. 

——“Out of Town” Want Ads Offer Plus Business. E&P 83:30 p34 Jul. 22. 

——-Solicitation a Must for Want Ad Volume. E&P 83:27 p36 Jul. 1. 


Circulation 
AnonyMous. ABC Reaffirms Present Trading Area Practices. E&P 83:28 p20 Jul. 8. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Record High Circulations Maintained by Dailies. E&P 83:29 
p5 Jul. 15. 
DAVENPORT, JOHN Scott. Trends and Cycles in Daily Newspaper Circulation. JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 27:3 p282 Summer. 


HOCKENHULL, FLoyp. Increase Profits by Careful Circulation Management. National 
Publisher 30:11 p17 Sept. 


Community Newspaper 
LEIKERT, Victor. Reporting News Not Always Easy Way to Edit Weekly. National 
Publisher 30:11 p10 Sept. 
McMaster, JANE Community Weekly Planned for N.Y.C. E&P 83:15 p8 Jul. 15. 


TUSHINGHAM, HERBERT W. Weeklies Successful in Building Volume. E&P 83:29 p40 
Jul. 15. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 
AnonyMous. “Code” Is Prescribed for Guild Newspaper. E&P 83:36 p16 Sept. 2. 
——Emotion Before Facts, Commentators’ Crime. E&P 83:27 p47 Jul. 1. 
Newspaper men termed more factual than radio journalists. 
——Guild Weighs Proposal to Run Own Newspapers. E&P 83:27 p9 Jul. 1. 
——Guild’s Report on “Deterioration” of Press. E&P 83:27 p56 Jul. 1. 
COGGESHALL, REGINALD. N. E. Publisher Blasts “Too Many Ernie Pyles.” E&P 83:40 
pli Sept. 30. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANoNyMous. Feature Lead Story in Left Hand Column. E&P 83:28 p12 Jul. 8. 
South Carolina paper finds reader acceptance. 
——60 Now Cover Pentagon for News, Briefings. E&P 83:32 p22 Aug. 5. 


ERwIN, Ray. Newspapers Find Food Profitable News Subject. E&P 83:29 pli Jul. 15. 

PaLMER, Jim F. Critics’ Primary Job Is Reporting, They Say. E&P 83:38 p28 Sept. 16. 

WaTSON, CAMPBELL. S. F. Chronicle Edition Makes Past Live Again. E&P 83:37 p28 
Sept. 9. 


Wuirte, Davip MANNING. Vocabulary Used in Dailies Shrouds Readers in “Fog.” E&P 
83:28 pll Jul. 8. 


Education for Journalism 


ANonyMous. Editors from Abroad Explore Institute Idea. E&P 83:35 p16 Aug. 26. 
——Pulitzer Prize TV Shows to Aid Columbia. E&P 83:38 p24 Sept. 16. 


BENTEL, DwiGcHT. Editors’ Letters Get Schools Bad Press. E&P 83:40 p26 Sept. 30. 

Junior College Poses Big Training Problem. E&P 83:29 p34 Jul. 15. 

——Re-examination Offers ACEJ Next Big Job. E&P 83:35 p50 Aug. 26. 

——Liberal, Vocational Ed. Separation Is Fallacy. E&P 83:31 p32 Jul. 29. 

——-Schools Expect Full June Grad Placement. E&P 83:27 p26 Jul. 1. 

——-Schools Should Offer Popular “Press” Courses. E&P 83:30 p48 Jul. 22. 

Training of Newsmen Ready for Third Step. E&P 83:32 p40 Aug. 5. 

——25% Journalism Ratio: Simmons v. Bentel. E&P 83:34 p24 Aug. 19. 

Luxon, Norval NEIL, and Price, WARREN C. Luxon, Price Disagree with Integration 
Idea. E&P 83:33 p38 Aug. 12. 

STONE, C. HaroLp. The Problem of Predicting Success in Journalism. JOURNALISM 

QUARTERLY 27:3 p297 Summer. 
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Press and Communications—a Bibliography 


Foreign News and Foreign Press 


ANONYMOUS. Korean Press Dies Under War’s Brunt. E&P 83:35 p14 Aug. 26. 

——3 Newsmen Killed, 3 Injured as Korean Casualties Grow. E&P 83:37 p7 Sept. 9. 

os _ Censorship, Communications Worry 200 K-War Writers. E&P 83:29 p7 

——Correspondent Ousted by Czechs Arrives. E&P 83:37 p26 Sept. 9. 

Korean War Claims Dozen Casualties Among Reporters. E&P 83:32 p9 Aug. 5. 
——Newsmen Deployed for Fast Coverage of Korean War. E&P 83:27 p11 Jul. 1. 
——2 American Correspondents Lose Lives in Korean War. E&P 83:29 p7 Jul. 15. 
SILVERMAN, Dore. British Papers Cut to 6 Pages on July 1. E&P 83:27 p22 Jul. 1. 
STOGEL, SyD. °31 Fascist Press Gag to be Revoked in Italy. E&P 83:40 p24 Sept. 30. 
WILLENS, Doris. British View Tight Papers as Good for Journalism. E&P 83:31 p9 


Jul. 29. 
Freedom of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Individual Censorship Valuable or Virtuous? E&P 83:31 p8 Jul. 29. 
Home front papers contemplate self-imposed scheme on troop movements. 

——-Jackson Defends Reds’ Freedom of Utterance. E&P 83:40 p22 Sept. 30. 

——MacArthur Gag Speeds Censorship at Source. E&P 83:36 p9 Sept. 2. 

——New Censorship Rules Given War Writers. E&P 83:35 p30 Aug. 26. 

——News Executives Prefer Voluntary Censorship Now. E&P 83:34 pS Aug. 19. 

——Publishers Wiped Out “Tax Upon Knowledge.” E&P 83:27 p24 Jul. 1. 
Excise on newsprint held a threat. 

BENTEL, DwicHt. ASNE Head Scores Freedom “Chatter.” E&P 83:36 p8 Sept. 2. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Etzell Tells Fight to Report the News. E&P 83:27 p16 Jul. 1. 
Minnesota editor battles home interests. 

——Etzell to Withdraw from Moose Lake. E&P 83:34 p10 Aug. 19. 

BuTLerR, JAMES J. Plan for Censorship Is Still Unrevealed. E&P 83:33 p6 Aug. 12. 

ERwIN, Ray. New Censorship Rules Face Reporters on War Front. E&P 83:31 p7 Jul. 
29. 

——Voluntary Censorship Asked in Korean War. E&P 83:28 p7 Jul. 8. 

HarRMON, DupLey. Council Rejects Bid for Treaty on Information. E&P 83:34 p50 
Aug. 19. 

PARKER, GEORGE W. “Nuisance” Rule Avoids Test of Red Press Ban. E&P 83:32 p13 
Aug. 5. 
Detroit seeks to oust Daily Worker. 


History and Biography 

Banks, Loy Oris. The Role of Mormon Journalism in the Death of Joseph Smith. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 27:3 p268 Summer. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Barry Chalks Up “39” with Knight Papers. E&P 83:29 p9 
Jul. 15. 

CALLAHAN, Mary. Agnes Carr Retires After 32 Years with Traveler. E&P 83:29 p18 
Jul. 15. 

MALOongE, Henry T. The Cherokee Phoenix: Supreme Expression of Cherokee Nation- 
alism. Georgia Historical Quarterly 34:3 Sept. 


WATSON, CAMPBELL. Randolph Hearst Moves Up as Coblentz Steps Down. E&P 83:34 
p8 Aug. 19. 


Law of Journalism 
ANONYMouS. Court Rule Sealing Papers in Matrimony Cases Tested. E&P 83:38 p7 
Sept. 16. 
New York Daily News challenges withholding of public record. 
——Jail, Maybe, on Ads when Double-Billed. E&P 83:35 p59 Aug. 26. 
Lorain Journal Held Guilty, Faces “Must” Ad Decree. E&P 83:36 p3 Sept. 2. 
The Mayflower Doctrine Scuttled. Yale Law Journal 59:4 p759 March. 
Legalistic and social approval of the “scuttling.” 
——Times-Picayune Replies to Monopoly Charges. E&P 83:40 p5 Sept. 30. 
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——U. S. Proposed Sweeping Injunction Against Publishers of Lorain Journal. E&P 
83:40 p5 Sept. 30. 

CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. Should Courtroom Proceedings Be Broadcast? Federal Com- 
munications Bar Journal 11:2 p64 Summer. 
Resume of the current legal situation, and comment on the problem. 

Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF. Charge of Truth as a Defense to Contempt. E&P 83:29 p42 
Jul. 15. 

——Defamation of a Group Not Actionable Libel. E&P 83:37 p68 Sept. 9. 

——Demand for Retraction at Issue in Florida Case. E&P 83:40 p57 Sept. 30. 

Warner, Harry P. Legal Protection of Program Ideas. Virginia Law Review 36:3 p289 
April. 

“Implied contract theory” is best protection. 
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Miscellaneous 


KLEIN, ALEXANDER. The Challenge of Mass Media. Yale Review 39:4 p675 Summer. 
Suggestions to radio, television and movies. 


LAZARSFELD, PAUL F. Research, Argumentation and Action in the Media Field. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 27:3 p263 Summer. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Newspaper Resurgence Seen at Editors’ Parley. E&P 83:27 p8 
Jul. 1. 


Newspaper and Labor Relations 


ANonyMous. ANPA Charges NLRB Procrastinates on ITU. E&P 83:28 p72 Jul. 8. 

——Court Asked to Enjoin Deliverers’ Strikes. E&P 83:33 p9 Aug. 12. 

——cCourt Asked to Stop “Union First” Job Policy. E&P 83:35 p52 Aug. 26. 

——Guildsmen to Vote on Publishing Venture. E&P 83:28 p8 Jul. 8. 

——ITU Contract Policy to Remain in Force. E&P 83:36 p41 Sept. 2. 

——ITU Gets Jurisdiction in Joint “Tele” Study. E&P 83:27 p45 Jul. 1. 

——New York Daily Makes Offer to End Strike. E&P 83:30 p9 Jul. 22. 

—— Plant Closed, No Progress in W-T & Sun Strike Talks. E&P 83:32 pS Aug. 5. 

Randolph Bloc Rides High in ITU Convention Action. E&P 83:35 p7 Aug. 26. 

——Strike Settled, W-T & Sun Publishes Again Monday. E&P 83:35 pS Aug. 26. 

——W.-T & Sun Hits Stands and Stride Again. E&P 83:36 p5 Sept. 2. 

——W.-T & Sun Is Target of Firecracker Bomb. E&P 83:31 p6 Jul. 29. 

——W-T and Sun Strike Talks Are Continued. E&P 83:27 p10 Jul. 1. 

INGLIS, CHARLES. Benign Hogwash Is Taboo in Employe Publication. E&P 83:28 p10 
Jul. 8. 
Daily Oklahoman has one of liveliest employe publications. 

WaTSON, CAMPBELL. Composing Costs Cut in Klamath Falls Strike. E&P 83:38 p46 
Sept. 16. 


Newspaper Production and Management 


ABERT, D. B. How Milwaukee Journal Dispatch Department Handles 49 Million Ad 
Lines in Year. E&P 83:28 p54 Jul. 8. 

ANONYMouS. Chicago Tribune Tower Addition Expands Productivity and Service. E&P 

83:28 p53 Jul. 8. 

Machine at Show Sets 12 Lines Per Minute. E&P 83:38 p11 Sept. 16. 

——NEA Offers Group Insurance Plan to Members. National Publisher 30:11 p9 Sept. 

——Time’s Electronic Scanner Is Described as Tool for Superior Color Printing. E&P 
83:28 p58 Jul. 8. 

BuTLER, JAMES J. Celler Advises White House Newsprint Control Needed. E&P 83:31 
p5 Jul. 29. 


ErwIn, Ray. Insurance Policies Protect War Corps. E&P 83:36 p7 Sept. 2. 


WATSON, CAMPBELL. Costs Compel Suspension of Oakland Post-Enquirer. E&P 83:37 
p5 Sept. 9. 
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Negro Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Member of the Press. Our World 5:3 p54 March. 
WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. The Vanishing Negro Press. Commonweal 52:24 p578 Sept. 22. 


Pictorial Journalism 


CoLLincs, JaMEs L. Critics of NPPA, Here Are Your Answers. E&P 83:29 p46 Jul. 15. 
Tenn. Paper Claims First War Color Pix. E&P 83:34 p40 Aug. 19. 

——Times Staffer Invents “8 in 1” Enlarger. E&P 83:27 p40 Jul. 1. 
Tribune Hails Kodatron Used at All-Star Game. E&P 83:35 p42 Aug. 26. 


Publicity, Propaganda and Public Opinion 


Larson, CeprIC. The United Nations’ Department of Public Information. JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY 27:3 p288 Summer. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E., JENKINS, JAMES, and JoNEs, ROBERT L. President Truman 
Speaks: A Study of Ideas v. Media. JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 27:3 p251 Summer. 

WALKER, JERRY. UN News Conference Rewards Participants. E&P 83:32 p38 Aug. 5. 


Radio and Television 
FAUGHT, MILLARD C. TV: An Interim Summing-Up. Saturday Review of Literature 
33:34 p7 Aug. 26. 
Excellent “summing-up,” with emphasis on possibilities of Phonevision. 
HOUuSEMAN, JOHN. Battle Over Television. Harper’s 1200 p51 May. 


ToBIN, JACK. Fundamentals of a TV News Program. Newscaster 5:4 p3 Aug.-Sept. 
INS Telenews manager says “newsreel isn’t only element.” 


A Selected ay 


From Foreign Journa 


June, July and August 1950 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 


Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France); William 
P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark}; and Maarten 
Schneider (The Netherlands) 


Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicité 
(Paris); IJ], Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union 
of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, 
Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News 
(London). 


Advertising 


ANoNYMous. Den 6. Nordiske Reklammekongress. D 7-8:23 p14 July-Aug. 
Scandinavian advertising men meet. 


FLETCHER, E. L. Increased Ad. Rates—There Is an Alternative. WPN 43:1110 p6 June 
22. 
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Content of Communications 

ANoNYMous. Business and Editorial Policy of Everybody’s Will Remain Unchanged 
Under New Owners. WPN 43:1117 p4 Aug. 11. 

——LChemical Council Forms a Panel of Scientists to Write for the Press. WPN 43:1118 


pl6 Aug. 18. 
A scientific committee created to interpret science to the layman. 


——vVerdict on Readership: “No Vital Changes.” WPN 43:1115 p13 July 28. 
Annual Hulton readership study of British newspapers and magazines. 


British Imperial Press Conference 
AnpreEws, W. L. Closer Links Will Follow Imperial Press Conference in Canada. WPN 
43:1113 p28 July 13. 
AnonyMovus. British Delegates Give Details of Home Industry’s Divided Views on Press 
Council Proposals. WPN 43:1110 p3 June 22. 


——Imperial Press Conference: Research Plan for Quicker, Cheaper Transmission of 
News. WPN 43:1111 p4 June 29. 


——Imperial Press Conference Resolutions. WPN 43:1113 p16 July 13. 
——Wwill Fight to Save Empire Penny Press Rate. WPN 43:1110 p19 June 22. 


Freedom of the Press 

ANoNYyMous. Grim Story of the Way Communism Is Working in Czechoslovakia. WPN 
43:1114 piii July 21. 
Journalists in New Czech Purge. WPN 43:1112 p5 July 6. 
——Offentlighed i Statsadministrationen. JD 46:7 July 15. 

Accessibility of public documents in Sweden. 
——Pressens frihed trues fra mange sider. JD 46:6 pl June 15. 

Scandinavian editors see threat to press freedom. 


—— UN Freedom Declaration Vigorously Attacked. WPN 43:1111 p35 June 29. 


History and Biography 
ANprREws, W. L. Tom Clarke’s Fine New Close-up of Northcliffe Raises Debatable 
Questions. JJ 38:384 p102 Aug. 


ANONYMousS. Mightier Than Sword. ANN 22:8 p6 June 1. 
A handbook-type summary of Australian journalism and related fields. 


——Men at the Top—No. 1: Colin R. Coote. WPN 43:1109 p15 June 15. 


Men at the Top—No. 2: Sydney W. H. Long. WPN 43:1111 p20 June 29. 
A profile of the editor of the Daily Telegraph. 


Men at the Top—No. 3: J. H. Brebner. WPN 43:1113 p24 July 13. 
——HMen at the Top—No. 4: Leslie W. Needham. WPN 43:1116 p19 Aug. 4. 
——Men at the Top—No. 5: H. V. Hodson. WPN 43:1118 p10 Aug. 18. 


International News Coverage 
ANONYMOUS. Correspondents’ Difficulties in Korea. WPN 43:1114 p13 July 21. 


——Difficult and Dangerous Times on New Asian Battle Front. WPN 43:1112 p4 July 
6. 
British newspaper coverage of the Korean war. 


Korea Is Proving Biggest and Most Expensive Story Since War: Fleet Street’s 
£7,000 a Week on Cables. WPN 43:1117 p3 Aug. 11. 


Press of Far East. ANN 22:9 p20 July 1. 
Brisbane journalist gives his impression of press in China, Japan and Philippines. 


Watch Tower by Sentinel. WPN 43:1108 p25 June 8. 
A correspondent at Madrid tells of some restrictions on press. 


Press and Communications—a Bibliography 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 
ANONYMOUS. Det nordiske pressemotet. JN 34:6 p88 June. 
Scandinavian journalists meet in Oslo. 
——Get-Together Week-End for Journalists. WPN 43:1109 p11 June 15. 
A meeting of the British Guild of Editors. 
——NUJ and BBC: Our Case for Recognition. J 33:7 p99 July. 
Who shall represent the employees of the British Broadcasting Corporation? 


——Union Votes to Stay in TUC by Over 1,000 Majority. J 33:7 p97 July. 
Trade unionism and the journalist in Britain. 


BuNbDocK, C. J. The Membership Speaks. J 33:8 p116 Aug. 
NUJ secretary intérprets referendum on Trades Union Congress affiliation. 


Newsprint 
ANONYMOuS. Full Statement on Newsprint: Supply Co. Traces Deterioration of Situ- 
ation Step by Step. WPN 43:1114 p23 July 21. 
Newspaper Society’s Strong Protest About 6-Page Papers. WPN 43:1107 p3 June 1. 
——-Newspapers Put Case Before the Public. WPN 43:1114 p3 July 21. 
Newsprint shortage moves into new and sharper crisis. 


——Newsprint Position, if War Comes, Is Worse Than in 1939. WPN 43:1118 p3 Aug. 
18. 


Problems of Communications Management 
ANonyMous. Crippling Costs, Taxes and “Don’t Care” Attitude of Wholesalers. WPN 
43:1113 p15 July 13. 
An independent magazine publisher views his plight. 
Evening Paper for Melbourne. ANN 22:9 pl July 1. 
London newspaper executive visits his company’s Australian property. 


——-Sense of Frustration Is Felt Over Worsening Newsprint Situation. WPN 43:1114 
p4 July 21. 


Australian officer in Reuters describes effects of newsprint limitation. 


Rising Costs Force Up Express Rates to £22 an Inch—Highest Ever. WPN 43: 
1108 p3 June 8. 

Task Today in Making Ends Meet: A Rep. Gives His Weekly Budget. WPN 43: 
1115 p24 July 28. 

A newspaper circulation district manager and the high cost of living. 


WALLEN, HJALMAR. Dagspressens Distribusjon. D 23:6 pl June. 
Distribution organization of Swedish newspapers. 


Public Relations Activities, Private and Official 
AnonyMous. After 50-Years’ Battle: Provincial Evenings Get Seats in the House of 
Commons. WPN 43:1118 pS Aug. 18. 


——Closing Down of Weltpresse in Vienna Strongly Opposed. WPN 43:1117 p16 Aug. 
11. 


Social Responsibility of Communications 
ANONYMOouS. Commission’s Criticism of NUJ Read. WPN 43:1108 p14 June 8. 
NUJ general secretary denies political motive behind press inquiry. 


The Press and the Public—“‘A Meal for Amiable Morons.” WPN 43:1114 p21 
July 21. 


A religious man’s view of the social effects of mass media. 


——Summing Up by Mr. Justice Sellers: Warning to Jury on Influence of Political 
Views. WPN 43:1108 p15 June 8. 


Libel case against World’s Press News by editor of NUJ Journalist. 
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Official Minutes of 1950 
AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA Convention 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AT MAD- 
ison was host to a joint convention, Aug. 
28, 29 and 30, 1950, of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism, the 
Association of Accredited Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, and the Society 
of Journalism School Administrators. Del- 
egates and guests registered in Kronshage 
Hall, ate their meals in Van Hise Hall, and 
were lodged in dormitory units on the 
shore of Lake Mendota. 

The program was planned by a joint 
committee consisting of Ralph Nafziger, 
Wisconsin, representing AASDJ; Bryant 
Kearl, Wisconsin, representing AATJ, and 
Elmer Trotzig, South Dakota, representing 
ASJSA. Each association held business 
meetings, but most of the convention time 
was spent in joint assemblies and panel 
discussions in the Memorial Union. 

The major accomplishment at the con- 
vention was the merger of the three groups 
into the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism. AASDJ and ASJSA voted to adopt 
the AEJ constitution and to become co- 
ordinate association members in AEJ. The 
AEJ will become effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

The Madison convention was attended 
by 210 delegates, 79 wives and 50 children. 
The 85 colleges and universities represent- 
ed and the delegates registered were: 

Adrian (Lillian C. Hitchler), Alabama (C. 

E. Bounds), American (Willett M. Kempton), 

Boston (Joseph G. Brin, John Gleason, David 

M. White), Bradley (Harry S. Watson), Brig- 

ham Young (Oliver R. Smith), California (Jo- 

seph A. Brandt, Robert W. Desmond, Harva 

Kaaren Sprager), Case Institute of Technology 

(Douglass W. Miller), Colorado (Floyd Bas- 

kette, Victor J. Danilov, A. Gayle Waldrop), 

Columbia (Roscoe B. Ellard), Cornell (Miron 
A. Morrill), Dakota Wesleyan (W. P. Wayne), 
Detroit (Charles L. Sanders), Drake (R. M. 
Bliss), Emory (Dozier C. Cade, Richard Joel, 
Raymond B. Nixon, Raymond F. Stewart), 
Florida (John Paul Jones, R. O. Weimer), 
Florida State (Richard B. Eide, Sidney Kobre), 
Georgia (John E. Drewry), Houston (Truman 
Pouncey), Idaho State (Wallace E. Garets), 
Illinois (Virginia Berg, Donald E. Brown, 
Norma Carr, I. W. Cole, Vernon R. Fryburger 
Jr., Robert B. Hudson, Jay W. Jensen, Leslie 


W. McClure, Lawrence W. Murphy, C. H. 
Sandage, M. D. Seil, Fred S. Siebert, John T. 
Trebilcock, J. B. Woodson), Indiana (Win- 
ston Allard, Ruth Dunagin, J. Wymond French, 
Gretchen A. Kemp, John E. Stempel), Iowa 
(Arthur M. Barnes, Charles E. Barnum, John 
Scott Davenport, Eugene H. Harlan, Merritt 
C. Ludwig, John V. Lund, Paul I. Lyness, Ed- 
ward F. Mason, Leslie G. Moeller, Ellis H. 
Newsome, Robert M. Pockrass, Walter Steigle- 
man, Bernard Stern), Iowa State (Rodney Fox, 
K. R. Marvin), Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, Wal- 
ter E. Ewert, Burton W. Marvin, Charles G. 
Pearson), Kansas State (Ralph R. Lashbrook, 
C. J. Medlin), Kent State (James A. Fosdick, 
Michael Radock), Kentucky (William M. 
Moore, L. Niel Plummer, Victor R. Portmann), 
Lincoln (Lee S. Cole, Armistead Scott Pride, 
Consuelo Young), Long Island (T. E. Krug- 
lak), Louisiana State (Marcus M. Wilkerson), 
Marshall (Virginia Lee), Marquette (Robert 
J. Goetz, David R. Host, Robert A. Ki- 
dera, Lucas G. Staudacher), Maryland (Alfred 
A. Crowell), Miami (Gilson Wright), Michi- 
gan (Wesley H. Maurer), Michigan State 
(William K. Cumming Jr., Kenneth G. John- 
son, Harold R. Jolliffe, Earl A. McIntyre), 
Milwaukee State Teachers (Harold N. Ahl- 
gren), Minnesota (Thomas F. Barnhart, Ralph 
D. Casey, Mitchell V. Charnley, Edwin H. 
Ford, Edwin Emery, J. Edward Gerald, 
George S. Hage, William P. Jensen, Fred L. 
Kildow, Charles E. Swanson, Saul N. Wernick, 
Harold W. Wilson), Missouri (Clifton C. 
Edom, Earl English, Edward C. Lambert, F. L. 
Mott), Mississippi (Gerald Forbes, Stanley G. 
Peterson, Samuel S. Talbert), Montana (O. J. 
Bue), Nebraska (Robert P. Crawford, Ray F. 
Morgan, William F. Swindler), New Mexico 
(Keen Rafferty), New York (Hillier Kriegh- 
baum, Gregory Mason, Kenneth Stewart, Ben 
Yablonky), North Dakota Agricultural (Wen- 
dell W. Norris), North Dakota (Alvin E. Aus- 
tin, Walter S. Losk), Northwestern (Floyd G. 
Arpan, Virginia Coverdale, Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall, Baskett Mosse, Kenneth E. Olson, 
Jacob Scher, Ward K. Schori, Albert A. Sut- 
ton, Fred M. Whiting Jr.), Ohio (Donald W. 
Krimel, George Starr Lasher), Ohio State 
(Norval Neil Luxon, Harry R. O’Brien, Paul 
H. Wagner), Ohio Wesleyan (Lorraine M. 
Radtke), Oklahoma A. & M. (Lemuel D. 
Groom, Elsie Shoemaker, James C. Stratton), 
Oklahoma (C. Joe Holland, Grace E. Ray), 
Oregon (Charles T. Duncan, Warren C. Price, 
Gordon A. Sabine), Oregon State (Fred M. 
Shideler), Pennsylvania State (Franklin Ban- 
ner), Phillips (Mary A. Alder), Rhode Island 
State (Frederick Clayton), Rider (Edwin Turn- 
bladh), Rutgers (James R. Young), St. Cloud 
State Teachers (William A. Donnelly), St. 
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Joseph’s (Thomas J. Scheiber), San Jose State 
(Dwight Bentel), South Dakota (E. G. Trot- 
zig), South Dakota State (Clifford L. Ellis, 
George H. Phillips), Southern California (Roy 
L. French), Stanford (Chilton R. Bush, Albert 
G. Pickerell, Clifford F. Weigle), Syracuse 
(George L. Bird, William T. Burch, Philip 
Ward Burton, Raymond Simon, M. Lyle Spen- 
cer, Roland E. Wolseley), Tennessee (John 
Lain, Willis C. Tucker), Texas A. & M. (Don- 
ald D. Burchard), Texas (Norris G. Davis, 
Paul J. Thompson), Texas Christian (Warren 
K. Agee), Texas State College for Women (F. 
L. McDonald), Texas Technological (Harold 
L. Nelson), Tulane (George E. Simmons), 
Tulsa (Ed H. Johnson), Utah (Hugh G.. Mac- 
Niven, Quintus C. Wilson), Wartburg (Mar- 
garet J. C. Wolff), Washington (Byron H. 
Christian, H. P. Everest), Washington & Lee 
(C. O. Voigt Jr.), Washington State (Verne 
E. Edwards Jr., L. L. Pike), Western College 
for Women (Broderick H. Johnson), West Vir- 
ginia (P. I. Reed, N. C. Van Guilder), Wich- 
ita (Dean T. Campbell), Wisconsin (Robert S. 
Beeler, Scott M. Cutlip, Lester L. Hawkes, 
Charles E. Higbie, Andrew W. Hopkins, Gra- 
ham B. Hovey,- Grant M. Hyde, Bryant E. 
Kearl, Malcolm S. MacLean Jr., Ralph O. 
Nafziger, Helen M. Patterson, John E. Ross, 
Clay Schoenfeld, Henry Ladd Smith, William 
A. Sumner, Robert Taylor, Frank Thayer, 
Bruce H. Westley). 


Thirty-Fourth Convention of the 
American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism 


BECAUSE THE PROGRAM FELL CONSIDER- 
ably behind schedule, the business meet- 
ing of AATJ which had been listed for 
3:30 p. m. Tuesday, Aug. 29 was post- 
poned and held at 8:15 p. m. in Van Hise 
Hall. 

President Henry Ladd Smith, Wisconsin, 
opened the meeting by pointing out that 


if the merger goes through, AATJ will cease 
to exist as a separate entity. It has had a long 
and honorable history and, as we meet now for 
the 34th time, some of the old-timers are going 
to feel a bit sad at the passing of the pioneer 
organization. The proposed Association for Ed- 
ucation in Journalism should have even greater 
prestige and power, however, and so in my 
opinion, we should not let sentimentality im- 
pede our progress. 

Journalism teachers and the communications 
people have at last learned how to pull to- 
gether. The work of the radio and educational 
council is proof that the press and the teachers 
have learned to cooperate effectively. From 
now on it should be standard operating pro- 
cedure for the teachers to invite the president 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
to take part in our programs. 

On the other hand, ASNE for the past few 
years has invited the heads of the three jour- 
nalism organizations to be guests of the edi- 
tors at the annual meetings in the East. This 
is more than a fair exchange, but on too many 
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occasions the teachers have been unable to 
take advantage of this courtesy. I believe it is 
of the greatest importance for the president of 
the proposed new organization to attend these 
meetings. The vice-president, who will auto- 
matically succeed to the headship of AEJ, 
should also attend if possible. 

He then briefly outlined some of the ma- 
jor tasks facing the meeting and acknowl- 
edged the help he had received from Lee 
Burns, director of the university’s resi- 
dence halls, and his assistant, George 
Gurda; from Scott Cutlip, Bryant Kearl 
and Mrs. L. L. Hawkes of the Wisconsin 
staff, and from the secretary-treasurer of 
the association. He appointed William 
Swindler, Nebraska, parliamentarian. He 
then called upon Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, 
to give the report of the secretary-treasurer 
and of the director of the AATJ Placement 
Bureau. There being no objection, he ruled 
the report accepted. (The complete report 
is printed at the end of these minutes. ) 

Richard Eide, Florida, chairman of the 
auditing committee on which Gretchen 
Kemp, Indiana, and Robert Kidera, Mar- 
quette, also served, presented this report: 

The AATJ auditing committee has examined 
the books of the secretary-treasurer for the 
period of January 1, 1949, to December 31, 
1949, and found them accurate in every detail. 


The committee commends Mr. Beth on a fine 
set of books. 


There being no objection, President 
Smith ruled the report accepted. 

Professor Swindler, Nebraska, chairman 
of the Committee on Standards of Educa- 
tion, presented a report which covered 21 
mimeographed pages. Copies were distrib- 
uted to delegates present, and he offered 
to send copies to others. The report was in 
two divisions, the first of which gave re- 
sults of a survey of university extension 
courses in journalism given by correspon- 
dence, in night classes, and in off-campus 
classes. The second part was a summary of 
the survey of journalism curricula in small 
liberal arts institutions and in teachers’ col- 
leges. The Minneapolis convention in 1949 
had instructed the committee to make the 
study. Other members of the committee 
were Floyd Baskette, Colorado; Warren 
Price, Oregon; Kenneth Stewart, New 
York University, and Marcus Wilkerson, 
Louisiana State. After the report had been 
ruled accepted, Professor Swindler moved, 
and David White, Boston, seconded, that 
copies be submitted to the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism. The mo- 
tion carried. 
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Harry Heath, Iowa State, chairman of 
the Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, 
could not be present to give his report, but 
he mailed a copy to the secretary. He re- 
ported that most of the 100 copies in the 
second printing of the AATJ journalism 
film bibliography had been sold. The ma- 
jor effort of the committee during 1950 
was a survey of journalism schools and 
departments on the need for and possible 
means of producing good film strips on 
journalism subjects. Thirty-nine of the 41 
schools which replied indicated they would 
use such film strips, and 27 schools sug- 
gested that AATJ should seek to have such 
a project financed by a commercial film 
strip company. Greatest need seemed to be 
for film strips on these subjects: rewriting 
poor copy for better readability, advertis- 
ing layout techniques, type identification, 
mechanics of copy preparation, newspaper 
page makeup, picture editing, and printing 
processes. 


Raymond B. Nixon, Emory, editor of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, reported on 
progress made during the year. He said he 
welcomed suggestions from members and 
hoped for more contributions—especially 
to the section devoted to Research in 
Brief. He declared that the volume of ma- 
terial submitted is steadily rising. The fi- 
nances of the QUARTERLY, he said, are in 
good condition. There being no objection, 
the report was ruled accepted. 


President Smith asked J. Edward Ger- 
ald, Minnesota, to explain the status of 
AAT] in relation to the proposed AEJ. 
Professor Gerald replied that AATJ, by 
action at the Minnesota convention, had 
adopted the AEJ constitution and bylaws 
as amended at that convention, that ASJSA 
had adopted them by mail vote, and that 
AASDJ was expected to adopt them dur- 
ing the Madison convention. He declared 
that AEJ will be given a larger grant of 
power and that in it the individual teacher 
will be recognized. Under AEJ, schools 
and teachers of journalism will at last be 
united in one cooperative group, he said. 


James Fosdick, Kent State, moved that 
AEJ be urged to appoint a special com- 
mittee on the teaching of photo journalism 
to make a report to the next convention. 
Truman Pouncey, Houston, seconded, and 
the motion carried. 


Because AATJ officers would have to 
be elected if the merger into AEJ were not 
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accomplished, President Smith had ap- 
pointed a nominating committee consist- 
ing of L. Niel Plummer, Kentucky, chair- 
man; Warren Price, Oregon, and Fred 
Merwin, Rutgers. Professor Plummer pre- 
sented two slates: for president—Professor 
Gerald, Minnesota, and DeWitt Reddick, 
Texas; for vice-president—James Pollard, 
Ohio State, and Willis Tucker, Tennessee; 
for secretary-treasurer—Professor Beth, 
Kansas. Because of the awkward and un- 
precedented situation, Burton Marvin, 
Kansas, moved that only nominations be 
made at this meeting and that an election 
by mail be held if the merger were not ac- 
complished. Professor Swindler, Nebraska, 
seconded, and the motion carried. Nomi- 
nations from the floor were called for, but 
none was made. The committee report was 
therefore ruled accepted. 


Leslie Moeller, Iowa, explained that the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism had arranged for internships for 
teachers in reporting and editing for the 
summer of 1951. He said applicants 
should designate the area and the size of 
paper desired. The internship is really a 
“refresher” program, he said, and the ap- 
plicant must have had at least two years 
of practical experience in the kind of work 
specified, except for press service work. 


Donald Krimel, Iowa State, moved that 
AEJ set up a committee on public rela- 
tions; Michael Radock, Kent State, sec- 
onded. Ralph Casey, Minnesota, moved to 
amend the motion to read that “AEJ cun- 
sider the advisability of setting up” such a 
committee; Byron Christian, Washington, 
seconded. The amendment carried. Then 
the original motion, as amended, carried. 


Professor Moeller, Iowa, moved that, on 
the adoption of the merger into AEJ, the 
funds of AATJ be transferred by the sec- 
retary-treasurer to the treasury of AEJ. 
Professor Gerald, Minnesota, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 


Charles Bounds, Alabama, moved that, 
on the adoption of the merger into AEJ, 
the records kept by the AATYJ secretary- 
treasurer and all his functions be trans- 
ferred to the secretary-treasurer of AEJ. 
Leslie McClure, Illinois, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 

There being no other business, the 34th 
and last convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism was ad- 
journed. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT 


Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, presented his 
report as secretary-treasurer and as direc- 
tor of the AATJ Placement Bureau. The 
report was accepted, as follows: 


Since the Minneapolis convention, the secre- 
tary-treasurer has tried to achieve these four 
major goals: 

1. To improve the keeping of records in the 
national office of the Association and of 
the Placement Bureau and to systematize 
the relations with the JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY business office. 

. To maintain the high membership of the 
Association and to collect current and 
back dues. 

. To assist the president, the program chair- 
man and joint committees in preparing for 
the 34th convention. 

. To develop the Placement Bureau which 
was established in 1947 by Norval Neil 
Luxon, then secretary-treasurer of the As- 
sociation. 


Considerable progress was made during the 
year on the first objective—improvement of of- 
fice routine—despite a serious lack of secre- 
tarial help. We devised a new membership 
dues receipt book with a carbon copy de- 
signed to simplify record-keeping by the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. The new system elim- 
inates delay between the time a member pays 
his dues and the time his new subscription is 
recorded in the office of the QuARTERLY. The 
system also reduces chances of variance be- 
tween membership records in our office and 
those kept by the QuarTERLY. During the year 
we purchased an Elliott Addresserette, a sten- 
cil-type addressing machine, to save time and 
to cut costs. Part of the cost of the machine 
has already been earned through sales of the 
membership list. 

The second goal—maintaining a membership 
of more than 500 paid-up members—has been 
achieved despite the lack of adequate secre- 
tarial help. The paid-up membership at con- 
vention time this year is 579. That is 62 more 
than it was last year. 

Here is the record of paid-up memberships 
in the Association: 


579 (to Aug. 20) 

Because of the uncertainties related to the 
Korean war, the preparation of the program 
for this convention was unusually complicated, 
but President Henry Ladd Smith and Scott M. 
Cutlip, chairman of arrangements, were dili- 
gent and understanding in their cooperation 
with our office. The tentative program, reserva- 
tion blanks and descriptive material about the 
34th convention were mailed to all members on 
July 28 and 29. 

The fourth effort—to develop the Placement 
Bureau—has taken a great deal of time and 
planning. A tremendous amount of detailed 
work was done by the secretary-treasurer as 
director of the bureau and by his secretary, 
Miss Margaret King. Some desirable results 
were obtained: 


Since the Minneapolis convention, the Place- 
ment Bureau made 11 job placements at sal- 
aries totaling $43,200; included were positions 
paying $6,000, $5,400, $5,000, and $4,800. 
Most registrants have declared that the Bureau 
offers a great deal of service for the small 
registration and placement commission. Several 
registrants, when informed of the number of 
employers to whom the bureau had sent their 
data sheets, offered to make voluntary gifts to 
help finance the Bureau. A considerable num- 
ber of new AAT) members obviously joined 
because they wished to register with the Bu- 
reau. Many employers praised the prompt help 
given by the Bureau, and quite a few de- 
clared that they intended to continue to call 
upon us whenever they had job opportunities. 

The Bureau ended 1949 showing a _ small 
profit, but only because the University of Kan- 
sas supplied most of the secretarial help with- 
out cost to the Association and because the 
Director contributed a great deal of time. So 
far, in 1950, the results are somewhat more 
encouraging. If the war situation had not 
prompted college administrators to abandon 
plans to keep up or increase journalism teach- 
ing staffs, it is likely that several more place- 
ments would have been made so far this year. 
The adoption of the $3 annual registration fee 
by the special committee at the 33rd conven- 
tion has helped much to stabilize the Bureau, 
and the salary-and-commission plan adopted 
by that same committee seems fair and work- 
able. The secretary-treasurer recommends that 
the plan devised by that special committee for 
1949 and 1950 be continued. 

President Henry Ladd Smith appointed the 
following committees: 

Aips—Harry Heath, Iowa 
State, chairman; Dwight Bentel, San Jose 
State; Wesley Brewster, Syracuse; Carroll 
Coleman, Iowa; Vernon Frost, Washing- 
ton; Katherine Goeppinger, Iowa State; 
Edward Lambert, Missouri. 

AupITING — Richard B. Eide, Florida State 
University, chairman; Gretchen Kemp, In- 
diana; Robert Kidera, Marquette. 

MercER—J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, 
chairman; Donald Burchard, Texas A. & 
M.; Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee. 

NOMINATION — L. Niel Plummer, Kentucky, 
chairman; Warren Price, Oregon; Fred 
Merwin, Rutgers. 

STANDARDS—William F. Swindler, Nebraska, 
chairman; Floyd K. Baskette, Colorado; 
Kenneth N. Stewart, New York. 

Director OF PLACEMENT BuREAU—Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas. 

The Executive Committee approved the re- 
quest of Harry Heath, chairman of the Audio- 
Visual Aids Committee, to reprint and sell ad- 
ditional copies of its bibliography. He had the 
work done, charged 35 cents a copy, and made 
a financial report to the secretary-treasurer as 
of July 1, 1950, as he had been directed to do 
by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee also voted on a 
considerable number of applicants for member- 
ship in the Association who could not meet 
the general Constitutional requirements. Most 
of them were persons who wished to register 
in the Placement Bureau. 

The secretary-treasurer, with the help of J. 
Edward Gerald and Raymond B. Nixon, edited 
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the Constitution and Bylaws of the Associa- 
tion for Education in Journalism as amended 
by the Minneapolis convention, and it was 
published in the December 1949 issue of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The complete minutes of the 33rd conven- 
tion at Minneapolis also were published in the 
December 1949 issue of the QUARTERLY, and 
the complete financial reports for 1949 of the 
Association, of the Placement Bureau, and of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account were pub- 
lished in the March 1950 issue of the Quar- 
TERLY. 

Although our fiscal year is from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 31, the secretary-treasurer has prepared 
for information of the convention a financial 
statement as of Aug. 1, 1950. It indicates that 
the Association will close 1950 with a net bal- 
ance of at least $500 compared with $381.55 
at the close of 1949. 

The major problem facing the Association 
next year, or the Association for Education in 
Journalism if the merger plan is finally 
adopted, is to provide adequate and capable 
secretarial help for the secretary-treasurer’s of- 
fice. Through more than half of the last year, 
the secretary-treasurer found it impossible to 
obtain capable part-time help. Only by putting 
in long over-time hours himself was he able 
to keep the Association and the Placement 
Bureau functioning. The University of Kansas 
proposes that a full-time civil service clerk- 
stenographer be hired for the office for next 
year. She would spend part of her time doing 
work for the University of Kansas, which is 
willing to pay $700 of the $1,560 salary. That 
would leave $860 to be paid by AEJ—or by 
AATJ and AASDJ if the merger is not finally 
adopted. It might be possible to obtain a clerk- 
stenographer on three-quarter time; if so, the 
expense to be borne by AEJ would be about 
$500. Considering that the total paid out by 
both AATJ and AASDJ for secretarial help in 
1949 was only $126.90, the proposed change 
calls for a phenomenal increase. The fact is, 
of course, that the University of Kansas has 
been contributing the secretarial help for 
AATJ, AASDJ and the Placement Bureau, as 
well as the services of the secretary-treasurer 
and director of the Placement Bureau. 

The secretary-treasurer believes that the in- 
creased membership dues in AEJ wi!l bring in 
enough revenue to finance the plan proposed, 
and he urges that approval to spend as much 
as $860 for the next year be voted by this 
convention. 

If the convention turns down the proposal, 
at least two other courses might be open: 


1. The Association could greatly reduce the 
amount of secretarial work required by discon- 
tinuing the Placement Bureau. 


2. The Association should elect a new secre- 
tary-treasurer instead of re-electing the incum- 
bent. 


ELMER F. BETH, Secretary-Treasurer 


MERGER OFFICIALLY COMPLETED 


At the Minneapolis convention in 1949, 
AATIJ had adopted the proposed constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the Association for 
Education in Journalism, as amended at 
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that convention, but selection of the date 
when AEJ would become effective was to 


await action by AASDJ and ASJSA. 
Prior to a joint session of the three or- 
ganizatons on Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 
30, both AASDJ and ASJSA had passed 
resolutions making AEJ effective on Jan. 
1, 1951, but AATJ had not. The joint 
meeting was recessed, therefore, while 
President Smith called AATJ delegates to 


order in a special meeting. Norval Neil 


Luxon, Ohio State, moved the adoption of 
a resolution that AATJ approve Jan. 1, 
1951 as the date when AEJ should become 
effective. Lawrence Murphy, Illinois, sec- 
onded the motion. Thus the historic reso- 
lution by which the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism ended 38 years 
as a separate organization was carried 
without a dissenting vote. Then President 
Smith declared the meeting adjourned. 


Thirtieth Convention of the 
Association of Accredited Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


PRESIDENT FRANK L. MOTT, MISSOURI, 
called the convention to order at 2:20 
p. m. Wednesday, Aug. 30. Roll call was 
answered by 36 institution members. 
Washington and Rutgers did not respond 
to the call. 

The secretary-treasurer, Elmer F. Beth, 
Kansas, presented the following report, 
and it was accepted: 


By Constitutional provision, the secretary- 
treasurer is required to report to this conven- 
tion on: (1) The work of the Association; 
(2) The meetings and action of the executive 
committee; (3) The receipts and expenditures 
during the year. 

Since the 29th convention at Minneapolis the 
Association, through its officers, has taken the 
following actions: 

To represent the Association on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, President Mott ap- 
pointed himself; Raymond B. Nixon of Emory, 
editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and EI- 
mer F. Beth of Kansas, secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee did not meet dur- 
ing the year. By mail vote in February, the 
committee used the power to act which had 
been specifically granted it by the Minneapolis 
convention and amended Article 4, Section 5 
of the Constitution by adding this sentence: 

“The editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
shall serve as an ex officio member of the 
Council on Research in Journalism.” 

Also in February 1950 the executive commit- 
tee, by unanimous mail vote, instructed the 
secretary-treasurer to invest in government-in- 
sured savings the receipts from ‘Case His- 
tories” royalties assigned to the Association by 
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the Saturday Evening Post. The interest from 
this investment is to be made available an- 
nually to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY if the 
editor requests it, and no expenditure of the 
principal can be made except upon a joint re- 
quest of the editor and the JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY Committee, subject to approval by the 
executive committee. Accordingly, the secre- 
tary-treasurer invested the $734.08 royalties re- 
ceived in the Douglas County (Kansas) Build- 
ing and Loan Association. The investment there 
pays 2% percent and is covered by federal sav- 
ings and loan insurance. 


Obeying the direction by the Minneapolis 
convention, the executive committee drew up 
a set of seven proposed amendments to the 
Constitution which are necessary to bring it 
into harmony with the constitution and bylaws 
of the Association for Education in Journal- 
ism. The proposed amendments were mailed to 
all institution members on July 29, well ahead 
of the deadline provided for in the Constitu- 
tion. Included in the mailing was a copy of 
the Constitution as amended by the executive 
committee in February 1950. 

The Association was officially represented 
in Washington, D. C., on December 9-10, 1949 
at the First National Conference on the Occu- 
pied Countries, held under the auspices of the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas of the 
American Council on Education, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of State. Oscar W. 
Riegel, Washington & Lee, was our representa- 
tive. He acted as “rapporteur” for the section 
on Information Centers and Mass Media. 

President Mott appointed the following com-, 
mittees: | 


i 

AupiTInc — A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, 
chairman; Fred Merwin, Rutgers; Kenneth 
R. Marvin, Iowa State. 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY — Marcus M. Wil- 
kerson, Louisiana, chairman; Ralph D. 
Casey, Minnesota; Chilton R. Bush, Stan- 
ford. 

Nominations — Chilton R. Bush, Stanford, 
chairman; Fred S. Siebert, Illinois; Grant 
M. Hyde, Wisconsin. 

UNESCO Liaison — Ralph D. Casey, Min- 
nesota, chairman; Wilbur Schramm, IIli- 
nois; Robert W. Desmond, California. 


President Mott and the secretary-treasurer 
had the pleasure of inviting to membership in 
the Association the four schools which had 
been accredited but which were not yet mem- 
bers of AASDJ: Michigan State College, Ohio 
University, Tulane University and the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. All four accepted the invita- 
tion, paid their 1950 dues and became full 
members of the Association. 

The annual report on Research in Progress 
was compiled for the Council on Research by 
Clifford F. Weigle and was published in the 
Spring 1950 issue of the JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY. 


The secretary-treasurer worked closely with 
President Mott, President Dwight Bentel of 
ASJSA, President Henry Ladd Smith of AATJ 
and Scott M. Cutlip in planning details of the 
30th convention, and he prepared and mailed 
before Aug. 1 descriptive material, a tentative 
program, reservation blanks and proposed con- 
stitutional amendments. 
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The collection of the $50 annual dues from 
member institutions is completed. All 38 mem- 
bers have paid in full. The secretary-treasurer 
sincerely thanks the school directors for their 
friendly cooperation in discharging so promptly 
their schools’ financial obligation to the Asso- 
ciation. 

The minutes of the Minneapolis convention, 
and the complete text of the constitution of the 
Association for Education in Journalism as 
amended at Minneapolis, were edited by the 
secretary-treasurer with the help of J. Edward 
Gerald and Raymond B. Nixon. They were 
published in the December 1949 issue of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The Minneapolis convention approved pay- 
ment of $500 to the American Council on Ed- 
ucation for Journalism for 1949 and $500 for 
1950. The secretary-treasurer suggests that the 
Association empower him to pay $500 to the 
secretary-treasurer of the ACEJ every year 
from 1951 on until the Association directs oth- 
erwise. That procedure would make it unneces- 
sary for the convention every year to em- 
power the secretary-treasurer to pay the $500 
pledge. 

The complete financial report of the Asso- 
ciation for 1949 was published in the March 
1950 issue of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. Al- 
though our fiscal year runs from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 31, the secretary-treasurer has prepared 
for the information of the convention a finan- 
cial statement as of Aug. 1, 1950. The Asso- 
ciation appears to be in excellent financial con- 
dition. Although about $1,200 must still be 
paid out, it appears that the Association will 
end 1950 with a net balance of at least $800 
besides the $734.08 invested. 

The major problem facing the Association is 
to provide adequate and capable secretarial 
help for the secretary-treasurer. He discussed 
the problem fully in his report to the AATJ 
business meeting of this Convention. 

In concluding this annual report, the secre- 
tary treasurer wishes to thank the various 
school directors who have assisted him, and 
especially President Mott and Editor Nixon. 


Raymond B. Nixon, Emory, speaking 
for the Council on Research, announced 
that Clifford Weigle, Stanford, had been 
elected chairman of the Council to replace 
Wilbur Schramm, Illinois, who had re- 
signed. Among the accomplishments listed 
by Weigle in the Council’s 'report were 
these: 1. The publication of another in 
the Journalism Monograph series, An In- 
troduction to Journalism Research, edited 
by Ralph O. Nafziger and Marcus Wilker- 
son; 2. Republication of Jefferson and the 
Press, by Frank L. Mott; 3. Publication of 
the Research in Progress report in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY (Charles E. Swan- 
son, Minnesota, is the new editor of the 
report); 4. Publication in the JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY of a bibliography of method- 
ology of research in communications 
which had been prepared by a committee 
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headed by Chilton Bush, Stanford; 5. Ar- 
ranging of the convention panel on con- 
tent analysis; 6. Assistance in such cooper- 
ative research projects as that completed 
by Baskette, Dennis, Kearl and Sabine on 
the content of selected United States daily 
newspapers. The report was ruled accepted. 

Leslie Moeller, Iowa, presented the re- 
port on work of the Council on Standards, 
explaining that progress had been made on 
three proposed surveys: 1. A study of the 
relationship between schools of journalism 
and state and other press associations; 2. A 
study of graduate programs in AASDJ in- 
stitutions; 3. A study of the teaching in 
communications survey courses. 

A report from Karl Finn, chairman of 
the Schools and Colleges Committee of 
the Newspaper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation, was accepted. He stated that 
NAEA has raised $9,000 to support the 
summer internships for advertising in- 
structors in accredited schools since the 
project was begun in 1947 and that 16 in- 
structors have been granted the fellow- 
ships. “Many. member newspapers,” he 
said, “large and small, have requested that 
a university instructor be assigned to them. 
It is almost embarrassing that it has been 
impossible in so many instances. The in- 
structors have very definite ideas as to the 
section of the country where they can go, 
and they designate the type of paper on 
which they wish to get their experience.” 

Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State, chair- 
man of the Accrediting Committee of the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, reported that as of July 1, 1950 
39 schools in 26 states had been accredited 
and were eligible for membership in the 
Association of Accredited Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism. He reported that 
seven schools had applied for accreditation 
before September 30, 1949. One school 
withdrew its application, and six filed Fac- 
tual Data Reports with the Accrediting 
Committee. The Committee met in Cleve- 
land January 22, 1950 and voted unani- 
mously to suggest to three of the six insti- 
tutions that they postpone their formal re- 
quests for visitation. Dates for visitation 
were set for the three remaining institu- 
tions and for four accredited schools seek- 
ing accreditation of additional sequences. 
Subsequently one of the applicants with- 
drew its request for accreditation. Two 
schools, therefore, were visited. One 
school was accredited. The deadline for 
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applications for accreditation in the aca- 
demic year 1950-51 was Sept. 30, 1950. 
This report was brief because most of the 
facts had been published in the pamphlet 
distributed by the ACEJ and printed by 
the students of the Printing Department, 
Danville Technical Institute, Danville, Va., 
through arrangements made by Louis Spil- 
man, vice-president of ACEJ. The report 
was by unanimous consent accepted. 


Marcus Wilkerson, Louisiana State, re- 
ported as chairman of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY Committee. He announced that 
the Committee had approved, on an ex- 
perimental basis, a special rate of $2 a year 
for subscriptions from students in schools 
of journalism and from associate members 
of the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism. He declared that the Committee 
was proud of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
and that it is a credit to its editor, Ray- 
mond Nixon, Emory. He urged more 
schools to submit material for the maga- 
zine, especially for the Research in Brief 
department. He announced that the Com- 
mittee had voted to nominate Nixon for 
reelection as editor for another two-year 
term, and he moved that the secretary cast 
a unanimous ballot for Nixon. Wesley 
Maurer, Michigan, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. The secretary cast the ballot, 
reelecting Nixon. The Committee report 
was by unanimous consent accepted. 

Ralph Casey, Minnesota, reported on 
progress made by the Committee on 
UNESCO Liaison. He moved that the 
Committee be continued, and Moeller, 
Iowa, seconded. The motion carried, and 
the report was by unanimous consent ac- 
cepted. 

Floyd Baskette, Colorado, chairman of 
the Council on Radio Journalism, reported 
that the National Association of Broad- 
casters had given assurance that its reor- 
ganization will not affect adversely the ex- 
cellent cooperation it has been giving— 
including financial support for the summer 
radio internships. He announced that in- 
ternships at television stations might be 
arranged if plans work out. The report 
was by unanimous consent accepted. 

Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, reporting for 
the Auditing Committee, declared that the 
Committee had examined the books and 
records kept by the secretary-treasurer and 
also those kept by the business manager 
of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY and had 
found everything in good order and all 
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funds accounted for. The report was ruled moved that the resolution be adopted and 
accepted. that it be presented at the joint session to 
President Mott then called for consider- effect the merger. Victor Portmann, Ken- 
ation of the following seven proposed tucky, seconded and the motion carried. 
amendments to the AASDJ Constitution Moeller, Iowa, made a motion that the 
which would be necessary before this As- secretary-treasurer be instructed to trans- 
sociation could adopt the AEJ constitution fer all funds of the Association to the 
and bylaws and become a coordinate insti- treasury of AEJ under the conditions de- 
tution member of AEJ. A statement of the scribed in the AEJ Constitution. Olson, 
proposed amendments had been mailed to Northwestern, seconded and the motion 
all Association members by the secretary- carried. 
treasurer before the deadline provided for Acting upon the suggestion made by the 
in the Constitution. The proposals were to: { secretary-treasurer that definite, continuing 
1. Strike out ARTICLE 4, Section 4. . { authority be granted, Portmann, Kentucky, 
because it is superseded by Article 6, Section’ made a motion that the secretary-treasurer 
” ia“ and Article 3, Section be instructed to pay to the American : 
Council on Education for Journalism the 
1B of AEJ constitution and Article 3, Section © support the accrediting program. Wilk- : 


1 of AEJ bylaws. erson, Louisiana State, seconded and the 1 
3. Strike out ARTICLE 4, Section 6... motion carried. 
because it is superseded by Article 3, Section 


Chilton Bush, Stanford, chairman of the 

4. Strike out the following words from the Committee on Nominations, presented the ; 
third sentence in ARTICLE 4, Section 7: ... following nominations: i 
“and they shall be augmented by a fifth mem- i —Lesli 11 j 
ber, the chairman of the AASDJ Council on 
Standards of Journalism” and substitute there- OF vice-press 
for the following words: . . . “and they shall Southern California. a 
be augmented by a fifth member, the president For secretary-treasurer—Elmer F. Beth, 


of this Association, or, in the event of his in- Kansas 
eligibility, the vice-pesident of this Associa- 
tion.” (The president of AASDJ might be in- For the American Council on Education 


eligible because he is a member of the Accred- 
iting Committee or already an elected member 
of ACEJ.) 


5. Strike out ARTICLE 4, Section 8... 
because it is superseded by Article 3, Section 
9B of AEJ bylaws. 

6. Strike out ARTICLE 4, Section 9... 
because it is superseded by Article 6, Section 
1C of AEJ constitution and Article 3, Section 
5 of AEJ bylaws. 


7. Strike out ARTICLE 5, Sections 1 and 2, 
and renumber 3 and 4 accordingly .. . be- 
cause Sections 1 and 2 are superseded by Ar- 
ticle 4 of AEJ Constitution and Article 3, Sec- 
13 of AEJ bylaws. 


Kenneth Olson, Northwestern, declared 
he would like to be sure the funds of the 
Association would be protected if the 
amendments were adopted. President Mott 
- assured him that they would be. 

John Drewry, Georgia, moved that all 
seven amendments be adopted, and Law- 
rence Murphy, Illinois, seconded. The mo- 
tion carried. 

Henry Ladd Smith, Wisconsin, presented 
a resolution that AASDJ accept the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the Association for 
Education in Journalism as amended at 
the Minneapolis convention in 1949 to be- 


come effective on January 1, 1951. He 


for Journalism—Ralph Casey, Minne- 
sota, and Fred Siebert, Illinois. 

For the Council on Radio Journalism— 
Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota. 

For the Council on Research—Charles 
Swanson, Minnesota; Marcus Wilker- 
son, Louisiana State; Kenneth Mar- 
vin, Iowa State, and David White, 
Boston. 

For the Accrediting Committee for 
three-year terms beginning January 1, 
1951—Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State, 
to succeed himself; Earl English, Mis- 
souri, to succeed Ralph - Nafziger, 
Wisconsin. 

Bush moved that the secretary be in- 
structed to cast unanimous ballots for the 
nominees, and John Stempel, Indiana, sec- 
onded. The motion carried, and the secre- 
tary cast the ballots as directed. 

Leslie Moeller, the new president effec- 
tive January 1, 1951, made a short accep- 
tance speech in which he thanked the As- 
sociation for selecting him and promised 
to do his best to guide it through the diffi- 
cult first year under the merger. 

Casey, Minnesota, expressed the thanks 
of the Association to the Wisconsin group 
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for arranging and managing such an out- 
standing convention. 

Luxon, Ohio State, moved the adoption 
of a resolution thanking Ralph Nafziger, 
Wisconsin, for his great service on the Ac- 
crediting Committee. Paul Thompson, 
Texas, seconded and the motion carried. 

Beth, Kansas, reminded the delegates 
that the convention had not settled the 
question of financial support by AASDJ of 
the central office of AEJ. Casey, Minne- 
sota, made a motion that the Executive 
Committee of AASDJ be given the power 
to make whatever financial arrangements 
are deemed necessary to give support to 
the central office of AEJ. Murphy, Illinois, 
seconded and the motion carried. 

President Mott expressed his thanks to 
all who had helped him during his term 
and during the convention. He especially 
thanked Nafziger, Smith, Scott Cutlip and 
others in the host school, Wisconsin. He 
declared that the Association owed thanks 
to Raymond B. Nixon and to Elmer F. 
Beth “for many services given far beyond 
the scope of duty.” 

Burton Marvin, Kansas, moved adjourn- 
ment. Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State, sec- 
onded. The motion carried, and the con- 
vention adjourned at 3:28 p. m. 


Sixth Convention of the 
American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators 


THE FIRST BUSINESS MEETING OF ASJSA 
at the Madison convention was held at 10 
a. m. Aug. 27. Schools represented were 
San Jose State, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Mississippi, Texas A. & M., South 
Dakota State, Tulsa, Texas Christian, Ala- 
bama, West Virginia, Lincoln and Okla- 
homa A. & M. 

Dean Armistead Pride of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, newest member institution, was 
welgomed by President Dwight Bentel, San 
Jose State. 

The Society voted to amend its Consti- 
tution to provide for annual instead of bi- 
ennial election of officers and to make the 
Constitution conform with that of the new 
Association for Education in Journalism. 

lhe Society voted to suggest Jan. 1, 
1951 as the most appropriate time for the 
merger into AEJ to become effective. The 
session was recessed until 1:30 p. m. Aug. 
30. Then these new members were ap- 
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proved: J. Douglas Perry, Temple; War- 
ren K. Agee, Texas Christian; George H. 
Phillips, South Dakota State, and J. Rus- 
sell Heitman, Texas Tech. 


The Society voted to hold at least one 
program of its own on administrative 
problems at each AEJ convention, and to 
name a new committee on expansion. The 
president’s statement that ASJSA should 
continue to be an important force in the 
field of journalism education, despite its 
new coordinate status, was supported by 
the members present. 


New officers elected were: President, 
Elmer Trotzig, South Dakota; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles E. Bounds, Alabama; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Gerald Forbes, Mississippi. 
It was recommended that Forbes be certi- 
fied to the secretary of AEJ for the posi- 
tion of deputy secretary-treasurer for 
ASJSA after the merger. 


The convention adjourned to participate 
in the final joint session on merger. 


Final Merger Session of 
AATJ, AASDJ, and ASJSA 


THE LAST MEETING AT THE MADISON 
convention was the joint session of AATJ, 
AASDJ and ASJSA delegates for final ac- 
tion on the merger. The session was called 
to order at 3:30 p. m. Aug. 30 in the 
Great Hall of the Wisconsin Memorial 
Union. Dwight Bentel, San Jose State and 
president of ASJSA, presided. 


President Bentel reported that ASJSA 
had voted to adopt the AEJ Constitution 
and had revised its own Constitution to 
conform. Frank Mott, Missouri, president 
of AASDJ, reported that AASDJ had 
voted to adopt the AEJ Constitution and 
had revised its own Constitution to con- 
form. Since AATJ had adopted the AEJ 
Constitution at the Minneapolis conven- 
tion in 1949, President Bentel declared 
that the merger into the Association for 
Education in Journalism was complete. 
Heavy applause followed the announce- 
ment. 

Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State, acting 
for L. Niel Plummer, Kentucky, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Nominations, 
presented the following slate of nominees 
for offices in AEJ: 


For president—Ralph Nafziger, Wiscon- 
sin. 
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For first vice-president—J. Edward Ger- 
ald, Minnesota. 


For second vice-president—Donald Bur- 
chard, Texas A. & M. 


For secretary-treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 


President Bentel called for nominations 
from the floor, but none was made. Lash- 
brook moved and Keni: *h Olson, North- 
western, seconded, that the secretary be 
instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
each of the nominees for the respective 
offices. The motion carried, and the secre- 
tary cast the ballots. 

Leslie Moeller, Iowa, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Resolutions, presented 
the following report: 


RESOLUTION 1— Whereas, the University 
of Wisconsin and the newspapers of Madison 
and Milwaukee have cooperated generously 
with the officers of AATJ, AASDJ and ASJSA 
in providing for the delegates and their famil- 
ies; therefore, be it resolved that the secretary 
be instructed to express the appreciation of 
the convention to Don Anderson, William T. 
Evjue and Roy L. Matson and their colleagues 
on the Madison Capital Times and the Wis- 
consin State Journal; to J. D. Ferguson, Irwin 
Maier, Lindsay Hoben, Wallace Lomoe and 
Court Conlee and their colleagues on the Mil- 
waukee Journal; to Frank L. Taylor, James 
Packman, Lloyd Larsen, Andrew Hertel and 
their colleagues on the Milwaukee Sentinel; to 
the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company and to Ben 
Barkin of the Schlitz staff; to Lee Burns, di- 
rector, and George Gerda, assistant director, 
of the residence halls and their staffs; to An- 
drew Wolf of the Memorial Union and to the 
Union staff; and to the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


RESOLUTION 2— Whereas, the officers of 
the AATJ, ASJSA and AASDJ and the jour- 
nalism faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
have provided an exceptionally satisfactory and 
valuable program for the 1950 joint convention 
of these organizations; therefore, be it re- 
solved that these associations express their deep- 
est thanks to all persons who have contributed 
to the preparation and the conduct of this con- 
vention, and especially to Ralph Nafziger, di- 
rector of the University of Wisconsin School 
of Journalism; Bryant Kearl, Wisconsin, and 
Elmer Trotzig, of the University of South Da- 
kota, also members of the program committee, 
and to Scott Cutlip and other members of the 
arrangements committee; to Mrs. _ Leslie 
Hawkes; to Henry Ladd Smith, president of 
AATJ; Dwight Bentel, president of ASJSA; 
Frank L. Mott, president of AASDJ, and EI- 
mer F. Beth, secretary-treasurer of AATJ and 
AASDJ. Be it further resolved that the secre- 
tary be instructed to express the appreciation 
of the convention to those speakers who have 
taken part in the program itself. 

_ RESOLUTION 3-— Whereas, the continuing 
improvement of the performance of the Ameri- 
can press is extremely important in the main- 
tenance of the American way of life, and 
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whereas, this goal can better be achieved with 
the aid of thorough knowledge of the perform- 
ance of the press; therefore, be it resolved 
that these associations join in expressing their 
appreciation to those journalism educators car- 
rying on objective studies in this field, and in 
encouraging further carefully planned pro- 
grams to appraise the work of the press, and 
to refine further the techniques for such ap- 
praisal, with the hope that the mass media, 
through associations and individually, will join 
in the sponsorship of basic research into all 
phases of the impact of the mass media upon. 
their audiences. 


Moeller moved the adoption of the res- 
olutions, and Quintus Wilson, Utah, sec- 
onded. The motion carried. 

Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Time and 
Place, made a motion that the invitation 
of the University of Illinois to hold the 
1951 convention at Urbana be accepted. 
Alfred Crowell, Kent State, seconded and 
the motion carried. The exact dates of the 
convention are to be set by the host insti- 
tution and the Association officers. 

Mott, Missouri, suggested that the AEJ 
executive committee make inquiries in 
preparation for the next convention to de- 
termine whether the meetings should con- 
tinue to be held in the Middle West area. 

President Bentel ruled that the next 
order of business was the setting of the 
date on which AEJ would become effec- 
tive. President Mott reported that AASDJ 
had passed a resolution setting Jan. 1, 1951 
as the effective date. President Bentel re- 
ported that ASJSA had passed the same 
resolution. President Smith reported that 
AATI had passed the same resolution in a 
special session held while the joint session 
was in recess. Thereupon, President Ben- 
tel officially proclaimed that the Associa- 
tion for Education in Journalism, by joint 


“and concurrent resolution of the associa- 


tions participating in its founding and in 
accord with the promulgation article (Art. 
10) of the AEJ Constitution, will become 
effective on Jan. 1, 1951. 

J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, made a 
motion that the unsolved problems of pro- 
viding necessary secretarial assistance to 
the secretary-treasurer and of determining 
the future status of the AATJ Placement 
Bureau be referred to the AEJ executive 
committee with power to act. Joseph 
Brandt, UCLA, seconded the motion and 
it was carried. 

Charles Bounds, Alabama, made a mo- 
tion that members of AEJ who are in 
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good standing when they enter military 
service be carried on the membership roll 
in good standing until they return to civil- 
ian status. Curtis MacDougall, Northwest- 
ern, seconded. Gerald, Minnesota, offered 
an amendment that such members apply 
to the executive committee for the privi- 
lege of being carried on the roll, as stipu- 
lated. Wilson, Utah, seconded the amend- 
ment. The main motion, as amended, was 
then carried. 

Ralph Nafziger, Wisconsin, the first 
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president of AEJ (effective Jan. 1, 1951), 
made a short acceptance speech in which 
he thanked the delegates for electing him 
to the important position. He praised the 
work done by his Wisconsin colleagues, 
especially Henry Ladd Smith and Scott 
Cutlip, in arranging and conducting the 
convention affairs. 

Brandt, UCLA, moved that the conven- 
tion adjourn and Thompson, Texas, sec- 
onded. The motion carried, and the con- 
vention adjourned at 4 p. m. 


Summary of General 
Non-Business Programs 


DELEGATES AND THEIR FAMILIES AR- 
rived on Sunday and Monday, Aug. 27 
and 28. The morning of Monday was de- 
voted exclusively to registration, except for 
meetings of Kappa Tau Alpha and ASJSA. 

At the get-acquainted luncheon in Van 
Hise Hall Monday noon, Prof. Edwin 
Emery, Minnesota, was presented the 
Sigma Delta Chi Award for Research 
which he had won with his “History of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation.” Roy L. French, Southern Califor- 
nia, made the presentation instead of Vic- 
tor Bluedorn, executive director of Sigma 
Delta Chi, who could not be present. 

The ASJSA Publication Award was 
made by Perley I. Reed, West Virginia, to 
the Saturday Evening Post, represented by 
Day Edgar, assistant to the editor. (See 
page 369.) 

The opening general session began at 
2:20 p. m. Monday in Memorial Union 
Theater. In his welcoming address Henry 
Ladd Smith, Wisconsin, president of 
AAT]J, spoke of the close cooperation be- 
tween the press and the college teachers of 
journalism, but he declared that 

acceptance by the press of our profession is 

not sufficient. In the next half century we must 

not be content with merely supplying what the 
press asks of us. We cannot justify ourselves if 
we merely relieve the communications agencies 


of their increasingly costly training chores. The 
schools must begin to point out trends, ills and 


abuses. As competition in the field diminishes, 
the schools can provide the criticism formerly 
brought to public attention by strong rivals. 
Because -the schools are relatively free of preju- 
dices in communications matters, they can ful- 
fill this function all the more effectively. This 
calls for a strong and unified organization rep- 
resenting the teachers—and that is the main 
issue of our 1950 meeting. 


The official welcome by the host school 
was expressed by Dean Mark H. Ingraham, 
Wisconsin. He paid tribute to Willard G. 
Bleyer, pioneer teacher and scholar in 
journalism, who was head of journalism at 
Wisconsin during his long career. Dean 
Ingraham said: 


Dr. Bleyer could say “Nonsense” to two 
groups. He said it to those who believed there 
was no need for a student in journalism to re- 
ceive technical training; he claimed journalism 
did have important subject matter to be taught. 
He also said it to those who were so enthusi- 
astic about specialized journalism instruction 
that they spoke as if journalism students need- 
ed no general education. Dr. Bleyer made jour- 
nalism a subject for research and investigation. 
He wrote the platitudes while they were still 
fresh. 


Dean Ingraham declared that, in his 
opinion, no separate department of a uni- 
versity has any claim to exist unless it is 
constantly doing research in its field. Oth- 
erwise, he said, “you could just prepare, 
adopt, and use a manual or handbook for 
your classes.” 


The rest of Monday afternoon was de- 
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voted to panel discussions on photography, 
radio, advertising, public relations, edito- 
rials, reporting, technical journalism, mag- 
azine writing and editing, and communica- 
tions law. 

The banquet at 6:45 p. m. Monday in 
Van Hise Hall was given by the Milwau- 
kee Journal. Bryant Kearl, Wisconsin, pre- 
sided at the program which featured seven 
Journal executives and the Romany Sing- 
ers of Station WITMJ-TV, Milwaukee, di- 
rected by Gloria Rodriguez. Irwin Maier, 
publisher, stated that each executive pres- 
ent would explain the importance of his 
department in the publication of the /our- 
nal, using the week of August 14, 1950 as 
an example. He introduced the speakers, 
in turn: J. D. Ferguson, editor; Wallace 
Lomoe, managing editor; Lindsay Hoben, 
chief editorial writer; R. K. Drew, adver- 
tising manager; D. B. Abert, business man- 
ager, and Elmer Schroeder, circulation 
manager. Mr. Maier explained the work- 
ing of the Journal stock trust agreement of 
1937 and declared that he believed that a 
similar plan, had it been used by others, 
might have “saved some of the newspapers 
which have disappeared in the last 25 
years.” 

The next general session was in Memo- 
rial Union Theater at 9 a. m. Tuesday, 
Aug. 29. Frank Mott, Missouri, president 
of AASDJ, presided. John D. Clifford, 
president of the Wisconsin Daily Newspa- 
per League, introduced Dwight Young, 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, whose topic was 
“Practical Cooperation Between Schools 
and Newspapers.” 

The main part of his talk consisted of 
reading 45 letters he had received in reply 
to a letter he had sent to 53 ASNE mem- 
bers. His letter had asked for opinion about 
the curricula and instruction in schools of 
journalism and about the records of 
journalism school graduates. He did not 
name the editors and newspapers, but he 
used such descriptions as “an editor of a 
daily in the South with a circulation of 
about 80,000.” Although the opinions ex- 
pressed in the letters he read were so va- 
ried, qualified and personal as to defy tab- 
ulation into a consensus report, Mr. Young 
said he believed that the letters showed 
that 

while some of the editors indicate satisfaction 

with the young men and women they have 


taken on their staffs from schools of journal- 
ism, you will note that the majority are dissat- 


isfied for various reasons. You will note, too, 
the criticism that too many of your graduates 
lack essential qualities for successful newspa- 
per work; also the repeated suggestion that 
there should be a more or less continuous 
screening or weeding out process in school of 
journalism classrooms. Some of these editors 
insist that too much of your teaching is 
pointed toward jobs on such publications as 
the New York Times, News Week and Time; 
and, horror of horrors, that some of your 

graduates cannot even spell, let alone write a 

correct sentence. 

The 45 editors who wrote the letters 
from which Mr. Young read produce dail- 
ies in cities of 75,000 to 1,000,000 popu- 
tion. Only six of the cities have less than 
100,000 population. The others: nine— 
more than 100,000 population; eight— 
more than 200,000; eight—more than 
300,000; twelve—more than 500,000; one 
—more than 700,000; one—more than 
1,000,000. 

In his summary after reading the 45 let- 
ters, Mr. Young said: 

I hope you will agree with me that the out- 
standing thing about these letters is the over- 
whelming realization among the editors that 
schools of journalism have a useful function 
in the newspaper world and that the editors are 
eager to cooperate with journalism faculties in 
developing the schools along lines that will 
make them increasingly useful. Further rapid 
expansion of the Accreditation program is 
clearly an important step in the development 
of schools of journalism along the lines envis- 
aged by this group of editors. 

The rest of Tuesday morning was de- 
voted to panel discussions on content anal- 
ysis and mass communications, the foreign 
press, and organiz*tion of a journalism 
program. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel was host at the 
luncheon in Van Hise Hall, and Ralph 
Nafziger, Wisconsin, presided. Lloyd Lar- 
son, sports editor of the Sentinel, was 
toastmaster, and he introduced the Senti- 
nel executives and department heads who 
were seated at the tables with delegates 
and their wives. Frank L. Taylor, publish- 
er of the Sentinel, introduced Bob Consi- 
dine, correspondent and columnist for In- 
ternational News Service, who had just 
flown back from war-torn Korea. 

Beginning by saying, in a deep, solemn 
tone, that his speech would be like “a re- 
port on the smallpox epidemic,” he de- 
scribed the black days when American and 
South Korean forces were being pushed 
toward Pusan. At the first big battle at 
Taegon, he said, we lost as much equip- 
ment as we did in the entire Normandy 
invasion in World War II. He continued: 
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As the situation looks now (Aug. 29), it 
might take until Christmas for us to win in 
Korea. I’m sure that MacArthur will go into 
Korea and that his presence there will give us 
a “lift.” I think we will go all the way to the 
38th parallel—and maybe beyond it. We’re go- 
ing to win unless the Chinese Communists 
come in. We might lose if the Russian air 
force comes in. Even though we are the “lib- 
erators,” it is going to be a difficult job ex- 
plaining to the South Korean people the de- 
struction that has been done. 


After describing the difficulties encoun- 
tered and the risks taken by the large 
corps of correspondents covering the Ko- 
rean fighting, he said: 


We are now coming out of a “dream world’ 
and must realize the full responsibility of the 
United Nations. It took the fighting men a long 
time to realize that what they are fighting for 
is a charter—of the United Nations. We all 
must face years of hardship, heavy taxation— 
years when we won't be able to save anything. 
The biggest danger is, that when we start to 
bleed white, we'll have in America another 
wave of isolationism. 


At the end of the luncheon program, 
original drawings by staff and syndicate 
artists of features used by the Sentinel 
were awarded to delegates and their wives. 

At 3:30 p. m. Tuesday, in the Great 
Hall of the Memorial Union, delegates and 
guests saw full-color movies and heard a 


talk, “A Newsman in the South Pacific,” 
presented by John Strohm, associate editor 
of Country Gentleman. The motion pic- 
tures, taken on his roving-correspondent 
assignments, showed how people lived in 
Russia, Pakistan, Burma, Indo-China and 
Malaya. Mr. Strohm declared: 

I doubt that there will be a shooting war 
with Russia in the near future. Russia is not 
ready for a global war because she hasn’t the 
food, industry, communications and transpor- 
tation to win. However, she might not have 
to risk a “hot” war because she is gaining 
ground without fighting. She is fighting in 
Korea—with Koreans. She is fighting in Indo- 
China—with Indo-Chinese. She is fighting in 
Malaya—with 10,000 Chinese and Malayans to 
do the dirty work in the jungles. 

What lies ahead for America, Mr. 
Strohm said, is at least five years of semi- 
mobilization, higher prices, higher taxes 
and higher military expenditures. 

Because the weather was stormy, the 
picnic and barbecue supper on Picnic 
Point was cancelled. Delegates and guests 
gathered, instead, in the Rathskeller of the 
Memorial Union. The Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Company of Milwaukee distributed free 
beer, and the Wisconsin State Journal and 
the Capital Times of Madison were hosts 
at the barbecue supper. Singing by the 
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Fraunfelder Family provided professional 
entertainment, but amateur  yodelers 
among the delegates set up quite a din 
afterward. 

On Wednesday Aug. 30 a general ses- 
sion began at 9 a. m. in Memorial Union 
Theater. Ronald Stead, special writer for 
the Christian Science Monitor, spoke on 
the topic, “A British Reporter Discovers 
America.” He was introduced by Graham 
Hovey, Wisconsin, who had been with him 
in covering the war in Africa, Italy and 
France. Mr. Stead said: 

“Containing” Communism, the policy to 
which America is addressed, is indeed a for- 
midable task—growing more so all the time. 
The leadership formerly exercised by Britain 
has been assumed by the United States at the 
very time when they have emerged from what 
Americans term their national adolescence. So 
naturally there has been a strong sense of un- 
certainty as Americans came to realize the 
disagreeable, as well as the _ pride-inspiring, 
aspects of their new role. The British Empire 
experienced similar aspects, but of pre-atomic 
caliber, in the days of Imperial prosperity on 
a plan no longer feasible—or, for that matter, 
internationally desirable. Americans are becom- 
ing more and more aware of the catches in 
this business of policing the world. 


The Midwest, he said, is a symbol of the 
mass production—agricultural and indus- 
trial—which has raised the American 
standard of living and made America a 
land of plenty—and of surplus. He sug- 
gested that distribution of the surplus 
abroad might be better than artificial main- 
tenance of prices. 

Whereas the British have always sought 
a “middle way” in solving problems, he 
said, America has taken “Let’s Go!” as a 
slogan. 

So Americans have been going after Com- 
munism in almost all the possible fields, in- 
cluding the educational, where it might con- 
ceivably raise its head. The nation was very 
much in the mood, therefore, to approve the 
President’s decision to order an anti-Commu- 
nist stand in Korea. 

He said he thinks that Americans no 
longer are sure in the feeling “that Amer- 
ica can take care of itself.” The feeling of 
insecurity, he said, is promoted by the fear 
that heavy installment buying, price sup- 
port and heavy government spending have 
masked the genuine economic situation 
here. 

At 10:30 a. m. Frank Mott, Missouri, 
president of AASDJ, introduced the fol- 
lowing speakers on a panel, “Standards of 
Performance for the American Daily 
Newspaper”: William J. Evjue, editor of 
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the Madison Capital Times; Robert J. 
Blakely, editorial page editor of the St. 
Louis Star-Times; Ralph Casey, Minne- 
sita, and Morris Rubin, editor of the Pro- 
gressive. A summary of the panel discus- 
sion is published elsewhere in this issue. 

Dwight Bentel, San Jose State, president 
of ASJSA, presided at the program follow- 
ing luncheon in Van Hise Hall. Scott Cut- 
lip, Wisconsin, introduced the speaker, 
Francis F. Schweinler, president of the 
Wisconsin Press Association, who spoke on 
the topic, “Are Schools of Journalism Rec- 
ognizing the Opportunities of Community 
Journalism?” He said the weekly journal- 
ism field offered these outstanding oppor- 
tunities: 1—To be of direct service to the 
community; 2—To express yourself from 
the very beginning without having some 
editor directing the “slant” that should be 
given; 3—To become your own boss. 

He gave teachers of journalism the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 
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1.—Orient students on the possibilities in 
weekly journalism by inviting editors into the 
classrooms and by sending students, two or 
three at a time, to work on weekly papers side- 
by-side with regular weekly newspapermen. 

2.—Require journalism students to work on 
weeklies as summer projects. 

3.—Re-evaluate journalism courses in the 
light of the needs of the weekly. See if you’re 
really teaching your weekly journalism students 
how to report and evaluate the news, sell and 
write advertising, and become contributing 
members of a small community. 

4.—Institute practical training on “what 
makes people tick,’”” because news is about 
people, and you can’t write news if you don’t 
know people. 

5.—Teach students about the workings and 
problems of local governments, particularly lo- 
cal government financing. 


6.—Teach them about the financial and la- 
bor problems of the weeklies, the relationships 
between the front and the back shops, and the 
relationship between employer and employee. 

7.—Require enough back-shop training or 
experience so that graduates working on a 
weekly can step into the back shop and oper- 
ate a linotype in an emergency. 


Summary of Panel Discussions 
At Madison Convention 


@ AN UNUSUAL FEATURE OF THE MADISON 
convention—one which delegates and 
guests greatly appreciated—was the daily 
mimeographed news letter edited by Rob- 
ert Taylor, Wisconsin, and his assistants, 
and published by the University of Wiscon- 
sin News Service. It gave late announce- 
ments, but most space was devoted to re- 
ports on what was discussed in the various 
panels. 

The first set of panel discussions was 
scheduled for 2 to 3:30 p. m. on Monday, 
Aug. 28. Topics and chairmen were: Pho- 
tography, James Fosdick, Kent State; Ra- 
dio, Floyd Baskette, Colorado; Advertis- 
ing, Thomas Barnhart, Minnesota; Public 
Relations, Byron Christian, Washington, 
and Editorial, Kenneth Stewart, New York 
University. 

In the discussion on photograpiiy, 
George Yates, chief photographer ot the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, deciared 
that a good news photographer must be 


able to “make” rather than just “take” a 
picture. About 89 percent of newspaper 
pictures today are features, he said, and 
cameramen naust take pictures that tell a 
story. Clifton Edom, Missouri, said most 
editors replying to a questionnaire survey 
favored photographers who had a report- 
er’s training or background. Floyd Arpan, 
Northwestern, explained that all students 
in the editorial sequence at Northwestern 
must complete a course in photography. 
In the radio discussion, Baskett Mosse, 
Northwestern, advised schools to “beat a 
path to the nearest television station and 
start teaching television news” because tel- 
evision might become the most important 
communication medium. Some of the 
panel members and audience speakers de- 
murred. Karl Koerper, vice-president and 
general manager of KMBC, Kansas City, 
declared that good radio news work re- 
quires a good general education, basic 
journalism instruction with “the tricks of 
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radio” thrown in, and a voice that projects 
personality. Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota, 
declared there is plenty of room in the 
nation’s radio stations for good newsmen. 
Baskette emphasized the value of the radio 
news internships, sponsored by the Coun- 
cil on Radio Journalism and supported by 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
and cooperating stations. 

The speakers on the public relations 
panel agreed that teachers should put more 
emphasis on human beings and human in- 
stitutions and less on the method of writ- 
ing press releases. Ben Barkin, public rela- 
tions counsel from Milwaukee, presented 
these recommendations made by the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America: 

1.—Teach the history and background of 

public relations and the workings of the mass 
communications media; 2.—Place major em- 
phasis on teaching about the behavior of hu- 
man beings and human institutions; 3.—Re- 
strict the study of public relations to the grad- 
uate level except for a few general courses on 
the subject for undergraduates; 4.—Encourage 
distribution and accumulation of data about 
public relations. 

Michael Radock, Kent State, reported 
that lis school has worked out an intern- 
ship arrangement for journalism students 
studying public relations. 

In the discussion on editorials, Gordon 
Sabine, Oregon, reported that only 6 of the 
23 newspaper editorial writers in Oregon 
specialized in journalism at college. Their 
average age was 55, and incomes averaged 
$12,000. Verne Edwards, Washington 
State, said the state-wide Better Newspa- 
pers clinic conducted by his school had 
improved editorial writing in the state. 

In the panel on advertising, Court Con- 
lee, promotion director for the Milwaukee 
Journal, declared that today newspapers 
can provide more complete and reliable 
data to advertisers than any other medium 
can. Because newspaper promotion depart- 
ments now do research, art, layout, market 
study, statistics—the whole promotional 
job—advertising salesmen now can devote 
their time and energy to selling and sports 
writers can concentrate on covering sports. 
He praised schools which have come to 
pay attention to promotion, and he said 
the National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
caition is willing to help schools in every 
way to teach promotion. 

Louis Heindel, advertising director of 
Madison Newspapers, Inc., emphasized the 
importance of the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association to teachers of ad- 
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vertising. Only 70 teachers have become 
members, he said, although NAEA would 
like to have many more. He said that, 
since the summer internships were started 
in 1947, more papers have asked for in- 
terns than there were applicants available. 


Mackarness Goode, secretary of the ex- 
amination committee of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, said 
that 3,000 persons had been tested during 
the four years of the examinations pro- 
gram. Last year more than 900 took the 
tests in 23 cities. He discussed the tests 
and examining methods in considerable 
detail, and said that the results so far indi- 
cated that college courses in advertising 
should contain more practical information 
about the field and that students should be 
taught how to present themselves to an 
employer for a job. 


W% THE SECOND ROUND OF PANEL DISCUS- 
sions on Monday began at 3:30 p. m. 
Topics and chairmen were: Reporting, 
John Paul Jones, Florida; Technical Jour- 
nalism, Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State; 
Magazine Writing and Editing, George L. 
Bird, Syracuse; Law of Communications, 
Fred Siebert, Illinois. 


In the reporting discussion, Jones de- 
clared that the major problem in teaching 
reporting is “developing responsibility and 
imagination.” Paul Wagner, Ohio State, 
described the making of the educational 
motion picture, “Police Reporter.” “We 
found the film more effective than the lec- 
ture method when used with the proper 
introduction and follow-up,” he said. 
Charles Swanson, Minnesota, explained 
how good readership studies can be used 
effectively in teaching reporting. A work- 
able procedure, he said, was to: 1.—Set 
up a problem; 2. Select stories from read- 
ership studies which represent the problem 
chosen; 3. Make rough notes of these 
stories as a basis for student work; 4. 
Compare student stories with the original 
stories and note the readership those sto- 
ries got. Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, said 
he thinks too many instructors are teach- 
ing news writing instead of reporting. 
William Wayne, Dakota Wesleyan, pro- 
voked considerable discussion with his de- 
scription of the journalism sequence of 
only four courses introduced at his school. 
Willard Smith, Madison bureau director of 
the Milwaukee Journal, urged instructors 
to “get tough about misspelled names, 
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even to the point of flunking a student be- 
cause of such a misspelling.” 

The discussion of magazine courses de- 
veloped into a lively exchange of ideas on 
the writing, revising and marketing of fea- 
ture material. Some teachers defended the 
policy of having students do only a few 
articles which they revised and polished to 
their best ability, while others leaned to- 
ward the “write your head off” theory, de- 
signed to encourage versatility and more 
speed in production. Most instructors re- 
lied on individual conferences to some 
extent. 

In the discussion on technical journal- 
ism, Hugh Curtis, of Better Homes and 
Gardens, described how a magazine for- 
mula which combines masculine interest 
with feminine interest to get family inter- 
est can produce a “precipitous climb” in 
readership. In a family magazine, he said, 
the quickest way to reduce readership is to 
make an article too masculine or too fem- 
inine. He said his experience shows that 
“how-to-do” articles out-pull all other 
types of technical articles, that “self-help” 
pieces will beat even fiction in readership, 
and that a capable art staff is absolutely 
necessary these days. Robert Newcomb, 
Northwestern, said house organs represent 
a growing field and that many schools are 
overlooking opportunities to train students 
for such work. Bert Gittins, advertising 
executive from Milwaukee, declared that 
“journalism and advertising men must be 
able to talk the language of their constitu- 
ents.” Hillier Krieghbaum, New York Uni- 
versity, said that the atomic bomb brought 
to the public “new interest in science. To 
the scientist, it brought a new sense of 
public accountability. The net result is to 
make science writing an important new 
field.” 

In the panel on law of communications, 
Norris Davis, Texas, summarized develop- 
ments in the law of privacy and ended 
with the question of “how far the ‘public 
interest’ goes.” Siebert remarked that what 
is “in the public interest” is often con- 
fused with “what interests the public.” 
Several instructors described their courses, 
but there was no agreement on whether 
communications law should be taught in a 
separate course or whether legal aspects 
should be taught in the various journalism 
courses in which they are closely related. 
Elmer Beth, Kansas, pointed out that 
many interesting cases never become gen- 


erally available because they are not ap- 
pealed, and he suggested the possibility of 
a cooperative project in which communi- 
cations law instructors in each area might 
report such local cases to all other law in- 
structors. Siebert reviewed the problem of 
classifying defamation by radio. The 
group was told that Iowa requires all ma- 
jors in the newspaper management se- 
quence to complete a course in business 
law. 


W ON TUESDAY AUG. 29, THREE PANEL 
discussions began at 10:30 a. m. Ralph 
Nafziger, Wisconsin, was chairman of the 
panel on Content Analysis and Mass Com- 
munications; Robert Desmond, California, 
and Kenneth Olson, Northwestern, were 
co-chairmen of the discussion on the For- 
eign Press; and Dwight Bentel, San Jose 
State, was chairman of the panel on Or- 
ganization of a Journalism Program. 


Bernard Berelson, Chicago, explained 
that there are 15 general ways in which 
content analysis is used. including reflec- 
tion of personality structure, study of the 
kind of things which receive attention, 
providing inferences on the effect of what 
is printed, and a study of readability. 
Huntington Harris, Press Intelligence, Inc., 
said content analysis “should be very use- 
ful to those who rely on the press as a 
means of communication” and that there 
is likely to be “an intense interest and de- 
mand for such study in industry and gov- 
ernment.” Chilton Bush, Stanford, ex- 
plained a current study of “names in the 
news.” Charles Swanson, Minnesota, de- 
scribed a pilot study to discover means of 
making government news more valuable 
and interesting. George Pappas, Wisconsin, 
explained a simplified method of taking a 
newspaper sample. 


In the panel on the foreign press, Ken- 
neth Olson, Northwestern, said most news- 
papers in Europe are now about where the 
American press was in the 1890s. Gener- 
ally, there are too many newspapers for 
financial stability; therefore, most papers 
rely on class or political party subsidy. 
He said there is a growing recognition by 
European editors that papers must give 
more complete news coverage. As the war 
scare grows, fear will drive governments 
toward even stricter control of the press, 
he said. 

Harry Krould, chief of the European 
Affairs Division of the Library of Con- 
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gress, explained that newsprint shortage in 
Europe reduces potential revenue from ad- 
vertising and increases the dependence of 
publishers upon political backing. That 
factor and currency control are powerful 
weapons of government control in most 
European countries, he said. Much of 
Europe feels so insecure that people are 
fatalistic about Russia. He cited the Rus- 
sian “potato bug” propaganda stories as an 
example that the people are willing to be- 
lieve almost anything. 

Robert Desmond, California, said we 
have a two-fold problem: collecting accu- 
rate information around the world and 
giving the world an accurate picture of 
our country. The net result of post-war at- 
tempts (through UNESCO and other 
agencies) to promote freedom of informa- 
tion around the world has been disap- 
pointing so far, he said. 


Dick Fitzpatrick, International Press Di- 
vision of the State Department, cited fig- 
ures to show the enormous and varied 
efforts being made to dispense information 
throughout the world. Among methods 
used he mentioned Voice of America 
broadcasts in 24 languages; motion pic- 
tures, including a hundred mobile units; 
outdoor advertising, exhibits, and displays; 
photographs and plastic plates; clipping, 
news and feature services to newspapers 
and magazines. 

John Tobler, chief overseas liaison offi- 
cer, Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, explained that ECA has these advan- 
tages over the state department: 

Written into the agreements with each coun- 
try is the promise of continuous publicity for 
ECA; we do not have to spend the taxpayers’ 
money for our publicity but use “counterpart 
funds” which are the result of the exchange of 
currencies for goods. Our relations with news- 
paper editors in Europe are better than they 
would be in the United States because the 
press there is subsidized and thus subject to 
government controls. 

He said that European papers publish 
considerable intelligent discussion—often 
better than that in American newspapers— 
because European editors have more time 
and are under less pressure. Besides the 
newspapers, he said, ECA uses exhibits, 
motion pictures and even trailer-caravans 
with circus-type tents which can be set up 
anywhere to reach those people who can- 
not read and do not have access to radios. 

Dwight Bentel, San Jose State, led off 
the discussion on organization of a jour- 
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nalism program by stating that journalism 
schools screen and eliminate students not 
fit for journalism careers, provide profes- 
sional standing, and make liberal arts 
mean more for the student by providing a 
professional goal and by integrating the 
social science and humanities of general 
education. Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, 
declared that “you must build your curric- 
ulum around the skills of your teachers. 
The basis of all communication media 
work is newspaper work. If you don’t 
have the core of your emphasis on news- 
paper work, you have no journalism.” 
Earl English, Missouri, said he believed 
that a journalism curriculum should fill 
the needs of the community and utilize 
the special talents of the institution. We 
have a tendency, he said, to load our 
teachers down with too many different 
courses. 

Joseph Brandt, UCLA, explained the 
organization of the graduate program at 
his institution. A summary of his talk ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

ELMER F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
AATJ-AASDIJ. 


Pronunciation Guides for Radio 
(Continued from Page 437) 


Final tabulation of the pronuncia- 
tions received from the Department of 
English, radio newsrooms and county 
superintendents left approximately 50 
names to be verified through campus 
interviews. Student names were ob- 
tained from the Director of Admissions 
of the University. A minimum of three 
students was chosen for each name to 
be checked. Selection was based on 
those persons residing in the place itself 
or who lived close by. The majority of 
interviews were conducted by telephone. 


At present the National Association 
of Radio News Directors is attempting 
to standardize re-spelling symbols used 
in such investigations. 

DONALD G. PICINICH 
Telenews Productions, Inc. 
New York City 
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News for inclusion in this section . 


PRICE 


. . activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Profes- 
sor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by January 1. 


Journalism Enrollment Drops 
20.5 Percent from 1949 


Enrollment of students majoring in jour- 
nalism in 39 accredited schools and de- 
partments dropped 20.5 percent this fall 
from the totals of 1949. The figures in the 
accompanying table, while representing all 
the schools, are nevertheless preliminary. 
The final drop in enrollment may actually 
be somewhat less than 20 percent. 

Total registration of majors in journal- 
ism in 1950, freshman through graduate 
and special students, shows 7,636 as com- 
pared with 9,609 a year ago among the 
AASDJ schools. Meanwhile, the 1949 fig- 
ure had represented a drop of about 11 
percent from the peak of 1948. 

Most deans and directors attributed the 
drop in journalism registration to the grad- 
uation of the large classes of veterans in 
recent years and to the general decrease in 
college enrollment throughout the United 
States. The journalism figures show a 
somewhat sharper decline, however, since 
most reporting schools indicated the over- 
all university drop-off was between 10 and 
15 percent. There was no indication as to 
reasons for the heavier journalism de- 
crease. 

Seventy-five universities and col'eges 
submitted figures, 36 of these being non- 
AASDJ. It was possible to get compara- 
tive figures with 1949 from only 17 of the 
other schools, and the decrease there (fig- 
ured only on an upper class and graduate 
level) is 17.1 percent. The upperclass and 
graduate decrease among AASDJ schools 
was 19.8 percent. 

Ten of the AASDJ institutions did not 
list 1949 enrollments in journalism for 


comparative purposes. The table does not 
carry these over from the December 1949 
QUARTERLY, because the estimated figures 
of a year ago might not always coincide 
with actual totals. 

Only four AASDJ schools showed in- 
creases: Iowa State, Northwestern, Texas 
State College for Women and the Univer- 
sity of Washington. In each instance the 
change from 1949 was negligible. Declines 
ranged from a few students in some of the 
schools to as high as 40 percent in others. 

Reflecting the trend toward more spe- 
cific and advanced training in journalism, 
graduate enrollment went contrary to the 
tide and increased 4.2 percent from a year 
ago. Twenty-seven AASDJ schools report- 
ed 668 graduate students in journalism and 
eight other institutions reported 81, for a 
total of 749. Last year’s AASDJ graduate 
figures totaled 641. 

Decreases among the undergraduate 
groups were relatively equal. Freshmen 
dropped 24 percent, sophomores 28.8, jun- 
iors 17.7 and seniors 25.7. A number of 
schools reported a total of about 75 for- 
eign special students. 

The three largest upperclass-graduate 
enrollments were reported by the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Northwestern University 
and University of Illinois, with 442, 321 
and 310, respectively. 

Despite the departure of veterans, the 
ratio of men to women enrolled in journal- 
ism did not decrease greatly. Last year the 
figures were 69 percent to 31 percent; this 
year men lead by 66 to 34, a shade under 
2 to 1. 

Comparative registration for veterans 
was available only from 14 schools. The 
decrease from last year is about 40 per- 
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cent, while 1949 was 33 percent below 
1948. Many directors are no longer keep- 
ing statistics on enrollment of veterans. 

It should be pointed out that the 1950 
totals were compiled about three weeks 
earlier in the fall than those of 1949, the 
printing of the fall issue of the QUARTERLY 
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being advanced that much. This may have 
the general effect of making the journalism 
decline look more severe than it actually 
is. Heads of departments cooperated ex- 
cellently in submitting figures. Even with 
the shorter time, the table this year carries 
75 schools, two more than in 1949. 


Institution 


Upperclass- 
Graduate Total 


1950 1949 


G 


AASDJ MEMBERS 
University of Alabama*......... 
University of California*........ Pay 
University of Colorado.......... 65 
Columbia University ........... a 
University of Florida*.......... ons 
University of Georgia........... 51 
University of 
Indiana University 67 
Iowa State 30 
State University of Iowa......... 54 
Kansas State College............ 45 
University of Kansas............ 
University of Kentucky.......... 65 
Louisiana State University....... ees 
Marquette University .......... 74 
Michigan State College.......... 104 
University of Michigan.......... aie 
University of Minnesota......... 
University of Missouri.......... wie 
Montana State University........ 30 
Northwestern University ........ 87 
Ohio State University........... 100 
University of Oklahoma......... 77 
Oklahoma A. & M. College...... 36 
University of Oregon........... kara 
2 Pennsylvania State College....... 38 
Rutgers University 
South Dakota State College...... aes 
University of Southern California. 38 
Stanford University ............ eis 
Syracuse University ............ 
Texas State College for Women... 23 
University of Texas... 
Washington and Lee University... ee 
University of Washington........ 70 
University of Wisconsin......... 


*Upperclass figures given only as a single total. 


**1950 total of 5052 includes 256 students of Alabama, California and Florida carried as a lump 
sum; AASDJ upperclass and graduate totals by classes are 4796. Figures in 1949 column are not added 
because 10 schools did not make a comparison with last year. 


105 

ae 108 139 

77 53 59 112 137 
ee 66 66 

18 23 12 53 72 
54 5 48 


53 45 38 16 99 98 
56 69 70 41 180 249 
46 33 35 4 72 88 
45 57 10 112 159 
93 78 68 oy 146 157 
28 31 32 9 72 
66 61 67 9 137 145 
90 6 291 
a7 41 a7 95 


35 24 27 2 53 74 
4h 41 10 95 126 
110 198 205 
84 56 95 107 
14 ore 26 41 
35 35 75 93 
24 28 23 75 90 
34 79 39 152 177 
17 15 m-€, 30 28 
71 79 72 17 168 228 
10 «6 29 34 
32 10 10 20 


.. 14 1322 3100 | 
66 4684 249 380 
7 142 215 85 442 
a 62 101 88 132 321 319 
53 55 49 4 108 
40 43 82 14 «139 201 
| 84 76 108 30 214 
1108 1476 1956 2172 668 5052 
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Upperclass- 
Graduate Total 


1950 1949 


1 


G 


Institution 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS REPORTING 


University of Arkansas.......... 28 34 52 

Baylor University .....csccceces 12 10 12 | 27 

Boston 101 90 30 221 

University of California (UCLA) ... “ae <a can 20 20 19 

University of Denver........... 22 25 19 34 1 54 

Duquesne University ........... 49 24 21 _ ae 49 

Fresno State College............ 24 20 15 a 27 

University of Houston.......... 75 30 30 50 

Idaho State College... ... 15 10 11 9 

Kent State University........... 56 59 43 ee 87 123 i 

University 6 7 10 22 28 

University of Maryland......... a 45 19 21 ae 40 34 

University of Miami*** ........ 50 40 45 51 96 104 

University of Mississippi........ 14 10 33 24 1 58 S7 

University of Nevada........... 25 25 12 6 2 20 

University of New Mexico...... 25 19 16 : eS 36 

University of North Carolina..... ais 27 42 60 $7 119 

University of North Dakota...... 2 16 20 ee 42 52 

University of Notre Dame....... 30 53 73 

Oklahoma Baptist University..... an 83 12 hae 22 

Oklahoma City University***.... 

University of Pittsburgh......... ae 17 31 26 4 61 

33 31 40 81 93 

University of South Carolina..... 25 28 22 ee . 40 

University of South Dakota...... — 16 10 11 es 21 23 

University of Tennessee......... Dice 42 31 ee 55 67 

North Texas State College....... 77 42 24 (Sr 46 

Texas A. and M. College........ 12 24 

Texas Technological College..... 25 31 27 re 50 102 

Cr 23 21 17 ar 41 44 

University Of 25 15 17 8 6 31 57 

George Washington University... ... ooael 11 eee 21 4 

Washington University (St. Louis) ... 13 14 _ 23 29 ' 

Wayne University*** .......... 18 20 32 eee 59 [ 

University of Wyoming......... 14 11 20 tre 40 ik 
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***Figures not included in totals; Oklahoma City lists 54 majors in all classes. 


North Carolina Journalism partment for 25 years, became the first 
Department Becomes a School dean. 


Journalism instruction at the University 
of North Carolina was operating on the 
status of a school for the first time this 
fall. 

The board of trustees of the university 
in the past year raised the former Depart- 
ment of Journalism to school status. Oscar 
J. Coffin, former editor of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times, who has headed the de- 


Members of the administrative board of 
the school include Dean Coffin and Pro- 
fessors Phillips Russell, L. M. Pollander 
and Walter Spearman, all of the journal- 
ism staff; Hugh Lefler of the Department 
of History; C. B. Robson of political sci- 
ence; Harry Russell of English; Albert 
Suskin of classics; Earl Wynn of radio, and 
Clarence Heer of economics. 
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Journalism Staff Appointments 
Announced by 27 Institutions 


Twenty-seven schools and departments 
of journalism announced numerous staff 
appointments and other changes effective 
with the fall term. These developments are 
in addition to those previously announced 
in the Summer issue of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY by 14 colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Among the fall announcements is the 
appointment of Robert J. Cranford as act- 
ing dean of the School of Journalism at 
the University of South Carolina to re- 
place Samuel C. DePass, retired; and that 
of Frederick S. Siebert, director of the 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions at the University of Illinois, as chair- 
man of the Institute of Communications 
Research there. 

Appointments are listed alphabetically 
by institution. 


Baylor University—Tommy Suits of the 
Austin Engraving Company appointed 
part-time instructor in photography. 


Brigham Young University—Professor 
Oliver R. Smith, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, on leave for 1950-51 
to complete studies for the doctorate in 
mass communications at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


University of California at Los Angeles 
—Robert E. G. Harris, editorial columnist 
for the Los Angeles Times, appointed pro- 
fessor in the Graduate Department of 
Journalism. He was formerly director of 
the editorial page of the Los Angeles Daily 
News and for many years was on the staff 
of the Los Angeles City College. 


George M. Lacks, photographer for the 
Los Angeles Mirror, named lecturer in 
photography and picture editing at UCLA; 
Robert R. Kirsch of the Hollywood Citi- 
zen-News and Harry Klissner, graduate in 
journalism of Los Angeles City College, 
named teaching assistants to handle down- 
town news beats and “Problems in Investi- 
gation,” respectively. 


University of Illinois—Frederick S. Sie- 
bert, director of the School of Journalism 
and Communications, appointed chairman 
of the Institute of Communications Re- 
search and chairman of the interdepart- 
mental graduate committee for the Ph.D. 
program in mass communications. 
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Richard D. Millican, former assistant 
professor of advertising at the University 
of Oregon, named assistant professor of 
journalism; will teach copy and layout 
courses. 

Arthur Stolz, librarian for the School of 
Journalism and Communications, appoint- 
ed instructor; will teach an Introduction to 
Journalism course. Mr. Stolz was librarian 
and music and dramatic critic for the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune from 1945 to 
1950. 


State University of lowa—Walter A. 
Steigleman, formerly associate professor 
of journalism at Indiana University, named 
associate professor and head of the edito- 
rial sequence; succeeds Arthur C. Wimer, 
now head of the Department of Journal- 
ism at San Diego (Calif.) State College. 

Adrian Hirschhorn, formerly associated 
with the Mann-Ellis and Colby Advertising 
Agencies in New York, appointed to the 
faculties of the School of Journalism and 
College of Commerce; will teach courses 
in advertising principles, media, layout, 
and production and advertising campaigns. 

Mrs. Kathleen Cassill, formerly of Chi- 
cago, named librarian of the School of 
Journalism. 


Iowa State College—Ellen Pennell, for 
the past six years director of the Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., where she was known to 
American housewives as “Ann Pillsbury,” 
appointed assistant professor of technical 
journalism. Previously she was head of 
the home service department of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, editor of the 
homemaking division of Country Home 
Magazine, and homemaking editor of 
Successful Farming. 

Donald W. Krimel, formerly assistant 
professor of journalism at Ohio Univer- 
sity, named assistant professor to teach 
radio journalism courses and be in charge 
of news on the Iowa State College educa- 
tional station. 

Harry Heath, assistant professor of 
technical journalism, granted leave of ab- 
sence following call to active duty with 
the Army in the office of the chief chem- 
ical officer in Washington, D. C. Professor 
Heath will hold the rank of captain. 


Indiana University—Ralph Burkholder, 
former editor of the Indianapolis Times, 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, and Akron 
Times-Press, named associate professor of 
journalism to teach courses in reporting. 
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Winston Allard, formerly of the staffs 
of the State University of Iowa and Uni- 
versity of Missouri Schools of Journalism, 
appointed associate professor. He will head 
the magazine courses. 


University of Kentucky—Bruce Denbo, 
journalism graduate of Louisiana State 
University, chosen editor of the University 
of Kentucky Press; responsibilities will in- 
clude editing books published under the 
imprint of the University of Kentucky 
Press and supervision of printing opera- 
tions of the Kernel Press. 


Lehigh University—Joseph B. McFad- 
den, a member of the Lehigh faculty for 
two years, appointed assistant professor of 
journalism and director of the Journalism 
Division; will succeed Prof. Wilton Wynn, 
who has returned to the Middle East as 
correspondent for the Chicago Tribune 
and the Religious News Service. 

Walton H. Hutchins, formerly of the 
staff of the Syracuse University School of 
Journalism, appointed instructor; has had 
reporting and editing experience on papers 
in Binghamton, N. Y., and Syracuse, and 
public relations experience in Albany, 
N. Y. 


Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 
—Lee Smeeton Cole, formerly instructor 
in journalism at the University of Kansas, 
appointed assistant professor in charge of 
courses in advertising, newspaper manage- 
ment and photography. 


University of Miami—Oscar Roma- 
guera, head of the Latin-American divi- 
sion of the Miami Beach News Bureau, 
named part-time instructor in journalism 
to teach a new course in Journalism of 
Hispanic-America. Mr. Romaguera, a 
graduate of the Instituto Superior and 
Universidad Nacional in Havana, Cuba, 
has been on the staffs of papers and radio 
stations in San Juan, Puerto Rico, and is 
a correspondent for several South Amer- 
ican newspapers. 


University of Minnesota—Alexander G. 
Park, specialist in foreign affairs and can- 
didate for the Ph. D. degree at Columbia 
University, named lecturer in journalism 
for 1950-51; will teach courses in Interna- 
tional Communications, Comparative For- 
- eign Journalism, Interpretation of Contem- 
porary Affairs, and Reporting. 

Mr. Park held a Carnegie grant for 
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studies at the Russian Institute, Columbia 
University, from 1947-49, and in 1949-50 
held an area research training fellowship 
for the Social Science Research Council. 
He served as a first lieutenant in the field 
artillery in World War II, and before en- 
tering the Army was a reporter for the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times. 

Philip F. Griffin, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of California, 
Berkeley, appointed to teach at Minnesota 
in the winter and spring terms, 1951, while 
on leave from California. 

Norris G. Davis, on leave as assistant 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Texas, appointed instructor at Minne- 
sota while completing work for the Ph. D. 
degree. 

George D. Billings, advertising manager 
of the G. H. Tennant Company, Minne- 
apolis, named part-time lecturer in adver- 
tising. 

Charles F. Thomason, research analyst 
for the Opinion Research Corporation, 
Princeton, N. J., granted a two-year ap- 
pointment in the Minnesota School of 
Journalism Research Division while under- 
taking graduate work. 


University of Missouri—Maurice E. Vo- 
taw, former correspondent for Reuters 
News Agency in the Orient, appointed as- 
sociate professor of journalism. An alum- 
nus of Missouri, he was once head of the 
Department of Journalism and registrar of 
St. John’s University in Shanghai. 

Heber E. Coffey, recently head of the 
Department of Journalism at Oklahoma 
City University, named assistant professor 
of journalism. He formerly was on the 
staff of the Galveston (Tex.) News and 
the San Antonio Express. 

James Y. C. Shen, appointed Walter 
Williams fellow in international press re- 
lations. The second incumbent of this fel- 
lowship, he expects to spend three or four 
years at Missouri. Mr. Shen is a graduate 
of St. John’s University, Shanghai, a for- 
mer correspondent of the Central News 
Agency of China and Reuters, and the 
author of books in Chinese, Japanese, and 
English. 


University of Nebraska—Erling S. Jor- 
gensen, formerly news editor of Station 
KAYX, Waterloo, Iowa, and of Station 
AFN in the western sector of Berlin, ap- 
pointed instructor in charge of the course 
in Radio Journalism. 
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University of North Carolina—Jack Ri- 
ley, former Sunday editor of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer, named to the 
School of Journalism staff to teach work 
in country journalism. He was also for 
four years editor of the Nashville (N. C.) 
Graphic. 


Northwestern University — Reynold 
Seitz, formerly of the Chicago Daily News, 
appointed associate professor of journalism 
and director of the evening division of the 
Medill School of Journalism. Professor 
Seitz was head of advertising and editorial 
promotion for the Daily News for seven 
years, has been an assistant superintendent 
of schools in Omaha, Nebr., and St. Louis, 
Mo., has taught law at Creighton Univer- 
sity, and has been a senior attorney for 
the National Labor Relations Board. He 
replaces Professor Elmo Scott Watson, 
now head of the Department of Journalism 
of the University of Denver. 

Professor Jacob Scher, a member of the 
Medill faculty for three years, named 
chairman of the news sequence to succeed 
Professor Curtis D. MacDougall, Mr. 


MacDougall, after five years as chairman 
of the sequence, will continue as professor 
of journalism. 


Justin Smith of the Chicago Daily News 
staff appointed to teach news writing and 
copyreading on the Chicago campus of 
Medill. 

John Beaty, for many years editor of 
Bankers Monthly, appointed to teach trade 
journalism on the Chicago campus. 

Seven Chicago newspapermen named to 
teach sections of copyreading and news 
editing on the Evanston campus. They are: 
Louis Mariano and Fred Pannwitt, Chi- 
cago Daily News; Byron Rice, Herald- 
American; Tom Moore, Richard Hainey 
and Howard Taylor, all of the Tribune, 
and David Karno, Sun-Times. 


Ohio State University—Frank J. Tate, 
formerly of radio station WCOL, Colum- 
bus, named instructor in journalism to suc- 
ceed Tom J. McFadden, who resigned to 
return to service with the Department of 
State. Mr. McFadden and Mr. Tate both 
are Ohio State graduates and both received 
master of arts degrees last summer. 

Howard Back, former news director of 
WOHI, East Liverpool, Ohio, appointed an 
assistant to help supervise news programs 
on WOSU, the campus radio station. He is 
a graduate of Pennsylvania State College. 
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Oklahoma City University—Richard J. 
A. Struck appointed head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism. He holds a master’s 
degree in journalism from Boston Univer- 
sity and has done additional graduate work 
at the State University of Iowa. 


University of Oregon—Paul Deutsch- 
mann, assistant city editor of the Denver 
Post, appointed instructor in journalism. 
Mr. Deutschmann, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, was formerly city editor 
of the Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard. He 
will teach courses in Advanced Reporting 
and Magazine Article Writing in replace- 
ment of Professor Laurence R. Campbell, 
now director of the School of Journalism 
at Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

Gordon B. Greb, former instructor in 
journalism at San Bernardino Valley Col- 
lege (California), appointed instructor in 
journalism to handle radio courses. Mr. 
Greb also has been appointed new execu- 
tive secretary of the Oregon Scholastic 
Press. He holds a master of arts degree in 
journalism from the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Carroll Calkins, Eugene (Ore.), com- 
mercial photographer and graduate of the 
University of Oregon, named instructor in 
journalism to handle photography courses. 
Mr. Calkins will take over work heretofore 
assigned to W. Kirk Braun, a photographer 
for the Portland Oregonian who was to 
teach part-time but was called to military 
service before the University year began. 


Pennsylvania State College—Roland L. 
Hicks, formerly with the advertising de- 
partment of the Indianapolis Star, appoint- 
ed to the journalism faculty to teach 
courses in copy, layout and selling adver- 
tising. 

Frederic B. Marbut, who received the 
doctor’s degree in history from Harvard 
University in June, promoted to a full pro- 
fessorship in journalism during the sum- 
mer. 

Robert Van Slambrouck, instructor in 
advertising, resigned to take a research po- 
sition in the advertising division of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion in New York. 


University of South Carolina—Robert 
J. Cranford named acting dean of the 
School of Journalism to replace Samuel C. 
DePass who retired as dean in 1950 after 
many years’ service. 

Malcolm Donald Coe, formerly of the 
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journalism faculty at the University of 
Alabama, named to the South Carolina 
staff to teach courses in typography, pho- 
tography and law of the press. 


University of South Dakota—La Mar 
S. Mackey, graduate assistant in journal- 
ism in 1949-50 at the University of Wis- 
consin, named assistant professor of jour- 
nalism. In 1948-49 he taught journalism at 
San Francisco State College. 


Syracuse University—Royal H. Ray pro- 
moted from associate to full professor of 
advertising and from acting chairman to 
chairman of the advertising sequence. 
Professor Ray recently completed the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree at Co- 
lumbia University. 


North Texas State College—Delbert 
McGuire, former editor of the Southern 
Florist and Nurseryman, Fort Worth, 
Tex., named assistant professor of jour- 
nalism. He was also a former member of 
the staff of the Austin (Tex.) American- 
Statesman. 


University of Utah—Hayes Gorey, city 
editor of the Salt Lake Tribune, who has 
recently returned from a year’s study at 
Harvard University as a Nieman Fellow, 
named a teaching assistant in Editing; 
Edwin Haroldsen, market reporter for the 
Salt Lake Deseret News, named a teaching 
assistant in Reporting; James A. Files, for- 
mer assistant professor of journalism at 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, named a 
teaching assistant while doing graduate 
work at Utah. 


Washington State College — Arthur 
Gould, for 10 years a member of the staff 
of the Toledo Daily Times, appointed as- 
sociate professor of journalism. He will co- 
ordinate the journalism offerings of the 
Department of English. 

Calvin Watson, former news director 
and assistant manager of KSFT, Trinidad, 
Colo., and more recently of KTLM, Den- 
ver, named to the KWSC staff at Wash- 
ington State to supervise handling of news. 

Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio—Professor Broderick H. Johnson, 
formerly of Ohio Wesleyan University, as- 
sumed his duties Sept. 1 as associate to 
the president and director of public rela- 
tions. At Ohio Wesleyan Professor John- 
son for three years had been director of 
publicity and chairman of the Department 
of Journalism. 
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Utah Press Creates Group 
To Aid Journalism Education 

The Utah State Press Association has 
appointed a Journalism Education Com- 
mittee to work with directors of journal- 
ism departments of universities and col- 
leges in the state and with the chairman of 
the journalism section of the Utah Educa- 
tional Association. 

To promote education in and for jour- 
nalism in Utah, the committee is offering 
the help of the weekly editors in the state 
to journalism teachers in the high schools, 
junior colleges and universities. 

Members of the committee are: Neff 
Smart, editor of the Orem-Geneva Times, 
chairman; Frank Gaisford, editor of the 
American Fork Citizen; William Vernal 
Johns, publisher of the Garland Times; 
Dean Carlton Culmsee, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan; Quintus C. Wil- 
son, chairman of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; 
Ray Wight, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, and Mrs. Dorothy Day McNiven, 
Utah Education Association. Mrs. Mc- 
Niven is chairman of the journalism sec- 
tion of the educational association. 


Three New Communications 
Courses Offered at Minnesota 


Three new courses in communications 
are being offered this year by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism. 

Professor Charles E. Swanson is con- 
ducting “Mass Communications,” in which 
emphasis is placed upon an analysis of 
channels and barriers between writer and 
audience and upon consideration of prob- 
lems of communicating information and 
ideas by newspaper, radio, film, television, 
books and other media. 

Professor Mitchell V. Charnley will of- 
fer “Mass Communications and the News” 
in the spring quarter as a survey course 
for non-journalism majors. This course 
will analyze how news gets to the public 
through various media and will consider 
economic, social and political influences on 
the media. Studies of individual newspa- 
pers, columnists and commentators will be 
included. 

Burton Paulu, manager of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota station KUOM, will of- 
fer the third new course, “Radio and Tele- 
vision Station Administration.” 
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Cornerstone of New Kentucky 
Journalism Building Is Laid 

The cornerstone of the new $425,000 
Journalism Building at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, was laid Sept. 19. 
The cost of the structure is exclusive of 
equipment and furnishings. The new build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy in 1951. 

Copies of the program for the corner- 
stone ceremonies may be obtained from 
Professor Niel Plummer, head of the De- 
partment of Journalism. Included in the 
program is a history of student publica- 
tions at Kentucky, excerpts from the report 
on 1949-50 operations, and a floor plan of 
the new building. 


Temple Department Advised 
By Pennsylvania Publishers 


The Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers 
Association has appointed an advisory 
committee for the Temple University De- 
partment of Journalism. The committee 
will work with the Temple journalism fac- 
ulty on matters of curriculum, employ- 
ment, professional standards and other 
mutual problems. 

Members of the committee were named 
by Robert S. Bates, president of the pub- 
lishers’ association and co-publisher of the 
Meadville Tribune Newspapers. On the 
committee are: C. H. Heintzelman, Coates- 
ville Record, chairman; Carlton U. Baum, 
Perkasie Central News-Herald; Henry L. 
Brinton, West Chester Daily Local News; 
Serrill D. Detlefson, Bristol Courier; John 
R. Watkins, Delaware Valley Advance, 
Langhorne; Carl K. Groth, Ambler Ad- 
vance; A. E. Hickerson, Main Line Times, 
Ardmore; Lloyd E. Johnson, Royersford 
Advertiser; Fred V. Knecht, The Call, 
Schuylkill Haven; George W. Knipe, 
North Penn Reporter, Lansdale; George 
M. Neil, Philadelphia /nquirer; Willard D. 
Peck, Pittston Gazette; Harold Copper 
Roberts, Conshohocken Recorder; Bette K. 
Stevenson, Mahanoy City Record-Ameri- 
can; Richard G. Taylor, Kennett News and 
Advertiser, Kennett Square; Joseph P. 
Ujobai, Phoenixville Daily Republican; 
John E. Tilton, Upper Darby News, and 
Donald G. Shook, Media News. 

The president of the publishers’ associa- 
tion and Theodore A. Serrill, general man- 
ager, will be ex-officio members of the 
committee. 
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32 Foreign Journalists Study at 
Northwestern, Missouri, Wisconsin 

Thirty-two foreign journalists are study- 
ing this year at the University of Missouri, 
Northwestern University and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The students were se- 
lected on the basis of journalistic experi- 
ence and command of English. 

Ten journalists from Germany are en- 
rolled in Missouri’s School of Journalism 
through arrangements with the State De- 
partment. Besides their work in journal- 
ism, they will make a number of tours to 
various midwestern newspaper plants, 
dailies and weeklies. 

Ten German editors also are enrolled 
for a year at Northwestern’s Medill School 
of Journalism under auspices of U. S. De- 
partment of State. They are registered in 
graduate and undergraduate courses in 
journalism, and in American history and 
political science. They will participate also 
in a special year-long seminar in journal- 
ism. 

The editors at Northwestern are Gay L. 
von Brockdorff, Berlin correspondent for a 
daily in Hanover and for DPA, German 
news agency; Ottmar A. Schneider, assis- 
tant editor of a newspaper in Regensburg; 
Walter Hahnle, formerly of the staff of 
the Tuebingen Zeitung; Gerd Montag, cor- 
respondent for a number of German pa- 
pers; Sigfrid W. Kessler, editor of Eco- 
nomical Affairs in Berlin; Christamarie 
Gerlach, editor of the Hessiche Nachrich- 
ten, Kessel; Ernest G. Buck, editor of the 
Blintz-Verlag Offenbach-Post; Heinz R. 
Opfermann, German correspondent; Hans 
Hoffman, financial writer for various pa- 
pers, and Karl W. Mekiska, reporter for a 
paper in Rothenburg. 

Three other foreign students studying at 
Northwestern this year are Jan Ollson, 
London and Paris correspondent for the 
Dagen Nyheter, Stockholm daily; Sorab 
Patell, American correspondent for the 
Times of India, and Aris A. Angelopoulis, 
American correspondent for the Acropo- 
lis, Athens, Greece. 

At Wisconsin’s School of Journalism, 
nine German newsmen and women are 
studying a year under sponsorship of the 
State Department. 

They are Rupert Theobald, Berlin Tele- 
graf; Franz Pfeffer, Rheinischer Merkur, 
Coblenz; Dagmar Loutocky. Rhein-Neckar 
Zeitung, Osterburken; Erich Bottlinger, 
Badische Neueste Nachrichten, Pforzheim; 
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Helga Koenig, Neue Zeitung, Frankfurt; 
Tino Reychardt, Heute magazine, Munich; 
Erwin Boll, Schwabische Landeszeitung 
and U. P. correspondent for Bavaria, 
Augsburg; Rosemarie Saupe, Neue Zeit- 
ung, Frankfurt, and Hanns Krammer, 
Neue Augsburger Zeitung, Mindelhelm. 


Missouri School to Develop 
State's Photographic Record 

The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism recently initiated a Photo- 
graphic Record of Missouri. The project 
envisions eventual photographing of the 
state in all its aspects—scenic, cultural, in- 
dustrial, agricultural and political. 

Pictures illustrating the history of Mis- 
souri also will be collected. The school has 
the cooperation of the state’s Division of 
Resources and Development, the Missouri 
Press Association and many other agen- 
cies. The project is under the supervision 
of Professor Clifton C. Edom. 


NOTES 


An annual Kappa Tau Alpha lecture, to 
be delivered as part of the program of the 
annual journalism conventions, was ap- 
proved by the national council of Kappa 
Tau Alpha at its meeting in Madison, Wis., 
Aug. 28. The first lecture will be given at 
the 1951 convention of the Association for 
Education in Journalism. 


The Merle Sidener Memorial Advertis- 
ing Scholarship has been established for 
advertising students at Butler University 
by the Advertising Club of Indianapolis, 
Inc. The scholarship, for a full year, will 
be available annually to a senior student, 
man or woman. Mr. Sidener, a lifelong 
crusader for truth in advertising, recently 
was elected to the Advertising Hall of 
Fame in New York. Qualifications for the 
scholarship include scholastic attainment, 
attitude, work experience on and off the 
campus, a statement by the candidate and 
outside recommendations. The first award 
is being shared jointly by a man and 
woman senior. 


The Department of Journalism at the 
University of California, Berkeley, will in- 
troduce a graduate program in journalism 
beginning in the fall of 1951. The work 
will lead to the master of journalism de- 
gree. 
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Installation of photographic equipment 
valued at more than $11,000 has been 
completed in the Department of Journal- 
ism of Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, R. A. Steffes, acting chairman, 
has announced. The department now is 
offering 15 quarter hours of photography, 
including an introductory course, press 
photography and portrait and commercial 
photography. 


Manning Seil, associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Illinois, 
served 45 days during the summer as a 
member of the staff of the Air University, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. Pro- 
fessor Seil is a colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve. He was called to temporary duty 
to assist in the preparation of texts for the 
oral and written expression program of the 
Air Command and Staff School, one of the 
divisions of the Air University. 


Nathaniel B. McMillian, former part- 
time instructor in journalism and foreman 
of the Kernel Press at the University of 
Kentucky, completed work for the doctor 
of philosophy degree at that university in 
September. He has been appointed an as- 
sociate professor of education at the Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
Tenn. 


Spoffard Lee Blackwell, a June graduate 
of the Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, N. C., is the winner of the fifth Rob- 
ert S. Abbott Memorial Scholarship in 
Journalism at Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Mo. The award, for $400, entitles 
the winner to a year of study at Lincoln 
and to a summer internship with the Chi- 
cago Defender, donor of the award. 


Armistead Scott Pride, dean of the Lin- 
coln University School of Journalism, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., was awarded the doctor 
of philosophy degree at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in June. His dissertation was A 
Register and History of Negro Newspapers 
in the United States: 1827-1950. 


J. L. Morrison, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of North Car- 
olina, served during the summer as an as- 
sociate editor for Cantor Publications, New 
York. The firm publishes two trade jour- 
nals in the construction field, Flooring and 
Roofing, Siding and Insulation. 
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More than 50 newspaper and radio edi- 
tors from four states attended the news 
clinic on atomic energy information spon- 
sored by the University of Nebraska 
School of Journalism Oct. 20-21. Speakers 
included representatives of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, University of Nebraska 
scientists, and Professor William F. Swin- 
dler, director of the School of Journalism. 


The program of the 1950 Institute of 
the New Jersey Press Association on Oct. 
13 featured the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the School of Journalism at 
Rutgers University. Dr. Mason Gross, pro- 
vost at Rutgers, gave the main address. 
A citation was presented to Rudolph E. 
Lent, business manager of the Jersey Jour- 
nal, Jersey City, who was president of the 
press association when journalism instruc- 
tion was introduced at Rutgers. 


Professor Kenneth Q. Jennings of the 
Rutgers University School of Journalism 
spent the summer on the editorial staff of 
the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily Home 
News. 


During the summer the Southern Meth- 
odist University Department of Journalism 
set up three new laboratories in typogra- 
phy, photography and advertising. Equip- 
ment valued in excess of $7,500 was in- 
stalled in the three units. 


Edward Jones, instructor in radio at the 
Syracuse University School of Journalism, 
took over management on Sept. 1 of 
WAER, a 1000-watt FM unit entirely stu- 
dent-operated under faculty management. 
Mr. Jones succeeds Lawrence Myers as 
manager. Mr. Jones during the summer 
also was appointed chairman of the public 
information division of the Onondaga 
County Civil Defense Organization. Pro- 
fessor Laurance B. Siegfried of the jour- 
nalism staff has been appointed a member 
of the public information division of the 
defense organization. 


Professor Roland E. Wolseley of the 
Syracuse University School of Journalism 
will be the featured speaker Jan. 25, 1951 
at the annual convention of the Evangel- 
ical Press Association in Chicago. In 
March he will be a consultant during a 
two-day staff meeting of the Christian Ad- 
vocate magazine in Lakeland, Fla. 
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The Texas A. and M. College Journal- 
ism Department moved into new quarters 
Sept. 1. The building, a former residence, 
has been remodeled to provide commodi- 
ous office space and rooms for laboratories 
and classes. 


Lee Z. Hafkin, of the journalism faculty 
of Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, worked during the sum- 
mer as a general assignment reporter for 
the Toledo Blade. 


Wallace Biggs, head of the Department 
of Journalism of the University of Wyo- 
ming, has assumed the secretary-treasurer- 
ship of the Wyoming Press Association. 


The first award on the graduate level of 
the $1.000 Tom Treanor scholarship of the 
Los Angeles Times Charities, Inc. has been 
made to Miss Jean Humphrey, a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate in June 1950 of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. Miss 
Humphrey is working for the master’s de- 
gree in journalism. Samuel Joseph Draper 
received the $300 Mira Hershey graduate 
scholarship for 1950-51. He is the first 
student in journalism to receive the award. 


During the summer, Arne Rae, profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of Illi- 
nois, was acting secretary of the Colorado 
Press Association, Denver; Wilbur 


’ Schramm, dean of the university’s Division 


of Communications, spent three weeks in 
Paris as a consultant for a survey of inter- 
national communications for UNESCO; 
and Leslie W. McClure, associate profes- 
sor of journalism, was an advertising in- 
tern with the San Francisco Chronicle. 


Miss Ruth Dunagin, instructor in jour- 
nalism at Indiana University, will serve as 
news director of the university’s FM sta- 
tion, WFIU. The station was scheduled to 
go on the air five days a week early in 
October. Recently Miss Dunagin also was 
elected editor of the Indiana Radio News- 
men’s Bulletin. 


Everton Conger, instructor in journalism 
at the University of New Mexico, was em- 
ployed during the summer on the Denver 
Post copy desk. He also wrote book re- 
views for the Sunday Post. 
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Tennessee Press Association scholarships 
of $650 each have been awarded to a jun- 
ior and two seniors in the Department of 
Journalism at the University of Tennessee. 
The awards are made for each “grand di- 
vision” of the state by press association 
members’ contributions in proportion to 
circulation. The scholarships were estab- 
lished to encourage superior students to 
prepare for careers on Tennessee news- 


papers. 


Professor Thomas F. Barnhart of the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism is a consultant to a committee of 
the Minnesota Editorial Association which 
is making three research studies among 
400 Minnesota weeklies. The studies cover 
retail advertising rates, wage scales and 
overall costs of production. 


Professor J. Edward Gerald of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journalism 
is serving a second year as director of the 
Minneapolis Star “Program of Information 
on World Affairs.” The program is used 
by 1,400 Upper Midwest schools and has 
been adopted by such newspapers as the 
Des Moines Register, Denver Post, Toledo 
Blade, Hartford Courant and Oregon Jour- 
nal (Portland). It includes a comprehen- 
sive study guide, a series of 26 background 
articles appearing in the newspaper and 
weekly tests for participating students. 


Professor Curtis D. MacDougall of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, has been appointed to the 
advisory board of the International Jour- 
nal of Opinion and Attitude Research, of- 
ficial publication of World Association for 
Public Opinion Research. Professor Mac- 
Dougall’s manuscript, Understanding Pub- 
lic Opinion, has been accepted by the 
Macmillan Company for spring publica- 
tion. 


The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism is giving a course in religious 
journalism for the first time this fall. The 
instructor is Professor Robert M. Neal. 
Professor Neal is the author of High 
Green and the Bark Peelers, the story of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad. The book 
was published in September by Duell, 
Sloan and Pierce. 
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A television study and a pronunciation 
guide for radio are the subjects of two new 
bulletins being published by the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism. Both 
studies are recent masters’ theses. “Place- 
names in Missouri: A Pronunciation 
Guide” is the result of a study done by 
Donald Picinich. The survey of television 
news practices was done by Franklin 
Heck. The bulletins are available to inter- 
ested journalists. 


Dr. Henry Ladd Smith, professor of 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin, 
is the author of Airways Abroad, a new 
book published this fall by the University 
of Wisconsin Press. The book is a com- 
panion volume to his Airways, which won 
the Alfred A. Knopf Award in History for 
1940. Airways is the story of aviation 
within the United States, while Airways 
Abroad gives the history of global air 
routes. Dr. Smith holds a commercial pi- 
lot’s license and flew some 150,000 miles 
during his Navy air service as an opera- 
tions officer. 


“A most engrossing study of word-effec- 
tiveness and the realistic employment of 
language” 


—The Book Exchange, London, England. 


For Immediate Personal and 
Classroom Use 


APPLIED SEMANTICS 


Authoritative, Practical, 
Up-To-Date 


By JOSEPH G. BRIN 


Professor in Boston University's School of 
Public Relations and Communications 


Published by Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
for the United States. Canada, The 
Ryerson Press. Cloth, $3.00. Inquire 
about discounts for copies in bulk. 


Please Communicate with the Author 


711 Boylston Street 
Boston 16 Mass. 


Announcing ..... 


LEGAL CONTROL OF THE PRESS 


by FRANK THAYER, University of Wisconsin 


second edition 


Concerned with those potential or actual controls that affect the Press, 
this completely revised second edition is a worthy successor to its 
eminent forerunner. The author, one of the nation’s leading authorities 
in the Journalism field, has stressed many far-reaching problems that 
have arisen of late which now threaten our free press. A full and com- 
prehensive treatment of newspaper law, this book is an invaluable aid 
to journalists, lawyers, teachers and students. 


654 pages $5.00 


We invite your inquiries. 


THE FOUNDATION PRESS, Inc. 


268 Flatbush Avenue Extension 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


“Performs the useful function of highlighting the genera! history of newspaper 
circulation performance. Herein, for handy reference, is a comprehensive study 
of newspaper circulation promotion methods; a review of stunts and incentive 
plans and operational ideas designed to foster circulation, and which, as the 
record indicates, have produced increased circulation. The author has culled all 
leading material on the topic of Newspaper Circulation, its history and em- 
ployment; its growth and effect; its importance to both the newspaper itself and 
to the advertiser, and its revenue-bearing position.” Journal of Marketing 


“A practical and suggestive study; a meaty monograph.” 
Professor Roscoe Ellard in Editor & Publisher 


“An outstanding job of research . . . as boiled down and well rounded a 
summary of the circulation business as I have ever seen.” 
H. Phelps Gates, Circ. Mgr., The Christian Science Monitor 


“One of the few complete and practical studies of modern newspaper circula- 
tion practices, objectives, organization, etc.” 
Associated Dailies of Florida Bulletin 


HOW TO INCREASE DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


By MAX EISEN 


Formerly Special Assistant to the Publisher of the 
European Edition of the New York Herald Tribune 


Columbia University Bookstore $2.00 (mimeographed) 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Recent Publications 


American Journalism 
by Frank Luther Mott 
Revised Edition 


This is a revision of the famous text dealing with the history of Ameri- 


can newspapers, giving special attention to leading papers, editors and 
publishers. $5.00 


Newspaper Advertising and Promotion 
by Leslie W. McClure 


This book offers a wealth of information on how to promote and sell 
retail, classified, and general advertising in the light of developments 
since World War II. $4.50 


Writing the Feature Article 


by Walter A. Steigleman 


This is a general “how-to-do-it,” starting with the inception of an idea 
for a feature story or magazine article, and following the process until 
the finished story is sent to the market. $3.75 


News Beat 
Revised Edition of Effective News Reporting 
by Laurence R. Campbell and John P. Jones 


This workbook-syllabus provides exercises in reporting which cover 
the elements of style, structure, news values, and the various types of 
specialized stories. $3.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 
THAT MAKE YOUR JOB EASIER 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


Your guide to thousands of cur- 
rent news facts. An index to 
news published in The New 
York Times. The Index is pub- 
lished twice monthly and in a 
yearly cumulative volume. Gives 
date, page and column news 
appeared in The Times so you 
can quickly turn to the actual 
item in almost any newspaper. 
Brief summaries of events often 
make further research unneces- 
sary. 24 semi-monthly issues, 
$35.00; Annual Volume, $35.00; 
Combined Semi-monthly & An- 
nual Service, $50.00. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
RAG-PAPER EDITION 


To meet the needs of readers 
who want to keep articles or is- 
sues of The New York Times, 
the rag-paper edition is pub- 
lished every day. Copies may 
be purchased individually (75c 
weekdays, $1.25 Sundays), or by 
yearly subscription. A year’s 
file on rag paper, unbound, 
$225. A year’s file on rag 
paper, bound, $300. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
ON MICROFILM 


A complete edition of The New 
York Times on durable, space- 
saving 35mm microfilm. The 
edition is the final Late City, 
weekday and Sunday. Three 
small reels-—a full month’s file 
of The New York Times—fit 
right into the palm of your 
hand. Film is mailed to sub- 
scribers every 10 days. Files of 
The New York Times dating 
from 1851 are available on 
microfilm. Subscription for cur- 
rent year, $140. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
BOUND NEWSPRINT EDITION 


The weekday and Sunday issues 
of The New York Times, includ- 
ing the Book Review and The 
New York Times Magazine are 
bound semi-monthly in a tan 
buckram binding and are ready 
for delivery on the 15th and 
30th of eaci month. Annual 
subscription, $150. 


The New Pork Cimes Index 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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souri, Wilbur Schramm (chairman), Illinois, William 
m= Weigle, Oregon (terms expire in 1952); Raymond B. Nixon, Emory, and President 
me Mott, ex officio. 


AATJ-AASDJ Directory for 1950 


American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
(Organized 1912) 


PRESIDENT, Henry Ladd Smith, Wisconsin; VICE-PRESIDENT, Clifford F, 
SECRETARY- -TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas. 


_ Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 


PRESIDENT, Frank L. Mott, Missouri; ViCB-PRESIDENT, John E. Drewry, Georgia; SBCRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE see speak ean 
John E. Stempel, Indiana; Raymond B. Nixon, 


INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Universities: Alabama, California, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, Florida, Georgia, Iii- 
nois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rutgers, 
Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, Washington, Washington and 
Lee,. and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Oklahoma A. & M., 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 


COUNCIL ON STANDARDS OF JOURNALISM 


James L. C. Ford, Montana State, Paul J. Thompson, Texas, William O. T , Colum- : 


bia (terms expire in 1950); Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State, Leslie G. Moel er (chair- 
ree lowa, Raymorid B. Nixon, Emory (terms expire in 1952); President Mott, ex 
officio. 


COUNCIL ON RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM 


Chilton R: Bush, Stanford, Kenneth R. Marvin, Jowa State, Charles E. Swanson, Minne- 
sota,, Marcus Wilkerson, Louisiana State (terms in 1950); Earl English, Mis- 
Sumner, Wisconsin, Clifford F. 


COUNCIL ON RADIO JOURNALISM 
EDUCATC2: MEMBERS—Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota (term expires in 1950); Kenneth 


. , G. Bartlett, Syracuse, Baskett Mosse, Northwestern (terms expire in 1951); Arthur M. 


Barnes, Jowa, Floyd K. Baskette (chairman), Colorado (terms expire in 1952). NAB 


= MEMBERS—Karl Koerper, KMBC; Wilton E, Cobb, WMAZ (terms expire in 1952); . 


Robert K. Richards (secretary), NAB (term expires in 1950); William Brooks, NBC, 
Eugene Carr, WHBC (terms expire in 1951). 


American Council on Education for Journalism 


Sy : EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Fred S. Siebert (secretary-treasurer), 
= Jilinois (terms expire in 1950); Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State, Kenneth E, Olson, 


Northwestern (terms expire in 1951); Leslie G. Moeller, Jowa (ex officio as chairman > 


of AASDJ Council on Standards); alternates, Frederic E: Merwin, Rutgers (term ex- 
pires in, 1950), A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado (term expires in 1951). NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION MeMBERS—-Walter D. Allen, NEA; A. H. Kirchhofer (chairman), ASNE; 
Charles F. McCahill, ANPA; Fred Pownall, IDPA; Louis Spilman (vice-chairman), 


SNPA. Alternate, Edward Lindsay, IDPA. 


ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 


EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Norval Neil Luxon (chairman), Ohio Sate, and Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger,, Wisconsin (terms expire.in 1950); Kenneth R. Marvin, Jowa State (term expires 
in1951); George E. Simmons, Tulane (term expires in 1952). NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, Hartford Courant; N. R. Howard, Cleveland News; Joyce 
A. Swan, Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
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' Although all chapters have been brought up\to date and éxpanded, this second 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING, 
Second Edition . 


By ROBERT M. NEAL 


edition of a popular text retains the slant of the old book—the view of news 
gathering and news.writing as related directly to the young -reporter.on his first 
job. Covering the entire teporting field, the major attention of the book is 
concentrated on types of news the “cub” reporter handles. 


The book details the-news the tyro will cover, tells him specifically how: to do 
it, whom to see for information, how to remember..an interview, and how to 
check testimony. It offers methods of making important but fairly dull news 
(courts; obits, business) interesting and understandable. New. chapters in this 
edition» include: The Reporter and the Camera; Using the Telephone;. Press 
Conferences.‘ 
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Published’ 1948 672 pages 


EDITING.1 THE SMALL CITY DAILY, Revised Edition 
By ROBERT M. NEAL 


Written in an easy to read, conversational manner, this text prepares the stu- « 


_dent for the kind of desk work’ he will meet when he starts his newspaper 


career, This insight into the mechanics of the small city daily newspaper builds 
a substantial foundation for the understanding of the more complex large city 
daily: 


The book presents a few typical problems, explaining in some detail, instead of 
giving a bewildering variety of desk situations. These half-dozen or so repre- 
sentative instances, thoroughly understood, provide the best backlog’ against 
which to fit the details that experience will supply. 


Separate chapters on: flush-left heads; telegraph news, slanted for the small 
city paper; latest experiments in make-up; type devices and special display and 
chapters on specialized assignments for the sports, society, and financial pages. 


Published 1946 498 pages 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. - New York 11, N. ¥. 
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